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PERIODICAL  ABSTRACTS 

INTRODUCTION 


Interpretation 

413.  E.  C.  Blackman,  “Hermeneutics:  The  Bible  as  the  Vehicle  of  God's 
Word  Today,”  Can] ournTheol  11  (4,  ’65)  238-248. 

The  question  at  issue  is  how  the  Bible  is  to  be  interpreted  so  that  its  ancient 
word  becomes  a  contemporary  word,  and  the  treatment  is  here  limited  to  the 
biblical  moral  teaching.  The  Bible  claims  to  confront  man  with  his  maker.  Now 
the  task  of  exegesis  may  be  said  to  revolve  about  three  evaluations  of  the 
Bible.  (1)  Revelation  may  be  called  the  subject  matter  of  the  Bible.  Here  a 
distinction  should  be  made  between  what  the  Bible  said,  what  the  Bible  meant, 
and  what  the  Bible  still  says  and  means  for  us  today.  It  seems  the  liberal  critics 
are  unfairly  condemned  for  mere  Historismus  when  with  full  justice  they  main¬ 
tained  that  establishing  the  original  historical  sense  of  a  passage,  i.e.,  what  the 
Bible  said  and  meant  wrhen  written,  is  the  indispensable  preliminary  to  discern¬ 
ing  any  continuing  applicability  or  theological  sense.  What  the  Bible  says  now 
can  be  roughly  equivalent  to  the  Scholastics’  spiritual  sense  or  Barth’s  theological 
exegesis. 

(2)  The  Bible  is  the  medium  of  the  continued  reception  of  revelation.  Seen 
in  this  light,  the  Bible  is  a  generator  rather  than  a  textbook  or  storehouse. 
Those  who  come  to  it  with  the  right  questions,  i.e.,  in  faith,  receive  their 
answers.  This  does  not  say  that  the  text  can  mean  anything  the  reader  finds 
in  it.  But  the  right  of  private  reading  must  be  allowed  and  the  risk  of  private 
interpretation  taken.  Some  consider  the  Bible  as  consisting  of  a  series  of 
propositions;  others  as  the  medium  of  the  divine-human  encounter.  Both  views 
have  some  validity,  but  precedence  must  be  given  to  the  idea  that  the  Bible 
has  content  that  is  premanently  meaningful  and  relevant  as  the  record  of  God  s 
mighty  acts  for  man’s  salvation.  (3)  Revelation  is  the  illuminator  of  the  true 
situation  of  man  in  his  weakness  and  potentiality,  which  is  Bultmann  s  exis¬ 
tential  understanding  of  Scripture.  However,  the  Bible  contains  far  more  than 
this;  it  assures  us  God  has  a  plan,  not  for  individuals,  but  for  society  and  lor 
the  universe.  Finally,  consideration  is  given  to  present  needs  in  exegetical 
introduction,  e.g.,  appreciation  of  poetic  truth  and  the  real  meaning  ot  ni)th. 

-J.  J.  c. 

414.  C.  E.  Braaten,  “How  New  Is  the  New  Hermeneutic?”  TheolToday  22 

(2,  ’65)  218-235. 

Three  things  mar  James  Robinson’s  introduction  of  the  new  hermeneutic 
into  American  theology.  (1)  He  obscures  the  fact  that  the  hermeneutical  dis¬ 
cussion  cuts  across  party  lines  and  involves  those  who  stand  at  opposite  end-, 
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of  the  theological  spectrum.  (2)  “New”  is  a  misnomer,  since  the  present  dis¬ 
cussion  is  part  of  a  continuous  development  starting  with  Schleiermacher. 
(3)  The  hermeneutic-hermeneutics  distinction  is  too  artificial. 

Basically  hermeneutics  investigates  the  possibility  of  understanding  the  docu¬ 
ments  of  history.  Schleiermacher  realized  that  applying  merely  the  categories 
of  logical  and  grammatical  analysis  to  biblical  texts  is  not  sufficient.  In  addi¬ 
tion  to  this  objective  analysis  there  is  required  a  subjective,  intuitive  penetration 
of  a  work  as  the  life-expression  of  the  author.  Schleiermacher  assumed  that 
the  understanding  of  a  historical  document  must  be  confined  to  the  possibilities 
of  experience  which  the  author  and  the  interpreter  have  in  common.  Thus  the 
historian  will  never  find  in  the  text  anything  that  transcends  a  genuinely  con¬ 
ceivable  possibility  of  human  experience.  Bultmann  continues  in  this  tradition 
by  restricting  the  magnitude  of  the  text’s  message  only  to  that  which  can  be 
understood  as  a  possibility  of  human  existence.  Passing  from  Bultmann’s 
existentialism  and  following  the  later  Heidegger,  E.  Fuchs  and  G.  Ebeling 
solve  the  hermeneutical  problem  in  terms  of  language  alone.  This  is  an  over¬ 
simplification.  While  they  advance  on  Bultmann’s  moralistic  rationalism,  Fuchs 
and  Ebeling  remain  confined  within  Heidegger’s  speculation  which  is  quite 
questionable  as  a  meaningful  matrix  for  theological  speculation.  Finally,  if 
language  becomes  the  single  vehicle  of  the  biblical  revelation,  the  stress  on 
the  event-character  of  language  distorts  Christian  theology,  and  hermeneutics 
becomes  indifferent  to  tradition  and  the  function  of  the  Church  in  the  work 
of  theology.  Any  alternate  program  must  recognize  that  the  hermeneutical 
bridge  spanning  the  chasm  of  centuries  is  not  “language-event”  as  such,  but  it 
is  in  history,  in  the  ecclesia  as  an  integral  part  of  ongoing  salvation-history. 

The  interpreter  is  not  merely  an  individual,  but  the  Church. — E.  M.  O’F. 

* 

415.  J.  M.  Robinson,  “Braaten’s  Polemic:  A  Reply,”  TheolToday  22  (2,  ’65) 
277-282. 

The  unusual  tone  of  B’s  polemic  [cf.  preceding  abstract]  make  it  difficult  to 
answer  all  the  points,  but  the  following  should  be  mentioned.  (1)  His  dichotomy 
between  “relevant  to  the  new”  and  “faithful  to  the  old”  is  precisely  what  the 
new  hermeneutic  seeks  to  overcome  by  arguing  that  only  when  the  word  of 
Scripture  is  heard  as  the  word  of  God  speaking  in  terms  of  our  situation  today 
is  our  proclamation  “faithful  to  the  old.”  (2)  Unwittingly  B  marks  out  the 
contours  of  the  newness  of  the  hermeneutic  when  he  relates  the  Post-Bult- 
mannians  with  the  new  understanding  of  Schleiermacher.  (3)  The  use  of  the 
word  “hermeneutic”  is  justified  by  its  use  on  the  Continent  even  by  Pannenberg 
to  whom  B  appeals.  Finally,  it  is  a  serious  misunderstanding  of  Bultmann’s 
position  on  “pre-understanding”  to  assert  that  for  him  exactly  what  the  subject 
matter  of  the  text  is  in  a  given  instance  depends  on  the  historians’  interest. 
Also,  it  should  be  noted  that  both  Fuchs  and  Eberling  repudiate  Heidegger, 
hence  B’s  statement  about  their  failing  to  escape  the  confines  of  Heidegger’s 
mystagogical  speculations  is  wrong. — E.  M.  O’F. 
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416.  P.  J.  Cahill,  “Post-Modernism:  Horizon  and  Hermeneutic,”  Continuum 
3  (2,  ’65)  201-209. 

The  primary  principles  of  interpretation  are  within  the  interpreter  himself. 
The  word  “horizon”  describes  the  world  in  which  the  interpreter  can  operate 
through  his  innate  and  acquired  habits.  That  is,  the  interpreter’s  life-world  is 
an  amalgam  of  lived-time,  lived-space,  lived-experience.  Horizon  is  characterized 
by  (1)  subjectivity,  (2)  the  fact  that  it  is  primarily  communal,  (3)  the  fact 
that  it  is  already  an  understanding  or  interpretation,  (4)  and  is  always  limited 
(because  human  understanding  and  judgment  are  limited),  and  finally  (5)  is 
broadened  only  by  intellectual  conversion  or  a  reorganization  of  the  interpreting 
subject  from  within.  Today  hermeneutic  extends  beyond  what  is  the  normal 
horizon  of  the  ordinary  biblical  interpreter.  There  are  two  levels  of  biblical 
interpretation,  the  existensiell  level  (as  in  liturgy  and  worship)  which  is  a 
generic  interpretation  simply  intending  to  render  God  active  and  present. 
Modern  hermeneutic  asks  how  to  render  this  basic  point  of  the  Bible  intelligible 
to  the  wisdoms  of  the  contemporary  world.  The  second  level  of  hermeneutics 
is  the  abstract,  systematic,  existential  level  which  is  called  exegesis.  This  highly 
technical  level  is  not  meant  for  the  average  listener  or  reader.  The  problem 
arises,  then,  must  we  extend  the  horizon  of  the  exegete  beyond  his  exegesis? 
And  is  hermeneutic  the  science  to  make  the  word-event  happen?  Further  in¬ 
vestigation  is  needed  to  find  out  if  it  is  possible  to  have  today  a  new  form  of 
faith,  a  new  reaction  to  one  and  the  same  saving-event. — E.  M.  O’F. 

417.  E.  Haller,  “Ad  virtutes  exegendi,”  EvangTheol  25  (7,  ’65)  388-395. 

The  author  presents  a  comprehensive  picture  of  true  exegesis:  its  preliminary 
requirements,  the  correct  method  (historical  exegesis  combined  with  theological, 
reason  with  faith),  the  various  steps  in  exegetical  study,  and  finally  its  purpose. 

418.  P.  E.  Hughes,  “What  Is  the  Bible  For?’’  ChristToday  10  (Nov.  19,  65) 
182-185. 

The  message  of  Scripture  is  addressed  to  every  man,  and  its  focus  is  the 
person  and  work  of  Christ;  consequently  biblical  scholarship  should  be  com¬ 
bined  with  the  proclamation  of  God’s  living  word. 

419.  R.  W.  Jenson,  “An  Hermeneutical  Apology  for  Systematics,”  Dialog  4 
(4  ’65)  268-274. 

Systematic  theology  as  an  act  of  reflection  distinct  from  exegesis  was  seen 
to  be  necessary  when  the  historical  distance  between  us  and  the  Bible  was 
plicitly  recognized.  But  in  our  time,  hermeneutically  conscious  exegesis  seems 
to  eliminate  the  need  and  justification  for  systematic  theology  by  doing  the 
job  itself.  Whether  one  follows  the  approach  of  Heinrich  Ott’s  exxstentiel 
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confrontation  or  W.  Pannenberg’s  historical  research,  the  result  is  the  same: 
exegesis  and  systematics  are  distinguishable  only  as  relative  emphases. 

However,  the  task  of  theology  involves  a  step  of  reflection  subsequent  to 
and  distinct  from  understanding  the  texts.  We  can  expect  historical  research  to 
bring  the  proclamation  of  law  and  gospel  to  pass,  for  historical  research  brings 
the  possibility  of  faith,  but  it  is  basically  an  utterance  of  law.  Questioning  of 
the  past  will  never  lead  of  itself  to  proclamation  of  the  gospel.  The  command 
to  you  and  me  nozv  to  proclaim  what  the  Bible  says  cannot  be  found  by  exegesis. 
The  gospel  character  of  the  story  of  Jesus  depends  on  the  continuous  tradition 
of  living  witness.  This  tradition  adds  no  narrative  content  to  the  Bible.  System¬ 
atic  theology  essays  to  understand  this  command  to  preach  the  Bible  story; 
it  tries  to  say  what  the  Bible  says  in  terms  of  the  living  concerns  of  those  to 
whom  we  have  to  say  it.  All  dogmas  of  the  Church  are  relevant  to  exegesis 
— but  within  exegesis,  not  as  rules,  rather  as  questions.  The  results  of  this  view¬ 
point  are  above  all  freedom  for  systematic  reflection,  but  also  risk  and  insecurity. 
E.  M.  O’F. 

420.  S.  Laeuchli,  “Issues  in  the  Quest  of  a  Hermeneutic,”  Dialog  4  (4,  ’65) 
250-258. 

To  help  prevent  the  hermeneutic  search  from  freezing  into  dogmatism,  four 
issues  should  be  discussed.  (1)  The  Word.  A  word  arising  out  of  historical 
confluence  may  be  beyond  linguistic  precision.  This  means  a  word  is  not  a 
statement  of  what  a  man  says,  but  is  a  search  for  what  he  wants  to  say.  The 
word  is  not  merely  dynamic;  the  word  is  mystery.  Not  only  does  it  say  some¬ 
thing;  it  also  implies  things  by  what  it  does  not  say,  by  its  form,  by  its  rhythm, 
by  its  riddle.  Thus  from  the  outset,  in  the  encounter  with  the  text,  a  dynamic 
event  is  to  be  expected  which  may  be  beyond  any  method  which  we  determine 
in  advance.  (2)  Change.  Hermeneutics  tries  to  bridge  the  chasm  between  the 
past  and  us,  by  juxtaposing  the  past  with  the  present,  by  the  analogy  of  com¬ 
prehension,  and  by  some  form  of  “re-enactment  plus  translation”  in  which  the 
message  of  the  past  can  become  the  message  for  today.  The  difficulty  lies  in 
this  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  “the  ancient  world”  for  the  whole  age  was 
in  movement.  The  same  applies  to  “the  modern  world.” 

(3)  Hermeneutics.  In  the  encounter  with  history  two  movements  are  going 
on:  (a)  that  of  coincidence,  play,  involvement  and  intuition;  ( b )  that  of  his¬ 
torical  knowledge  and  linguistic  precision.  Tensions  between  these  movements 
lead  ultimately  to  conflicts  which  demand  acts  of  freedom.  Basically  hermeneutic 
methods  are,  at  most,  tentative  warning  and  direction  signals;  they  are  more 
explanations  of  what  has  happened,  not  what  will  happen.  (4)  Secularity. 
Today  we  are  called  upon  to  say  something  of  the  secular  culture  which  means 
both  within  and  against  a  culture.  What  disturbs  us  is  that  the  call  to  relevance 
strikes  us  too  as  being  part  of  that  world.  Finally,  what  is  demanded  is,  not 
any  new  theory  of  translation  or  understanding  of  myth,  but  merely  the  new 
experiment  of  juxtaposition,  of  continuance. — E.  M.  O’F. 
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421.  R.  Luecke,  “Two  New  Hermeneutics:  Some  Practical  Reflections’' 
Dialog  4  (4,  ’65)  283-291. 

Christian  hermeneutics  has  the  double  task  of  relating  the  meanings  of  faith 
in  some  way  to  contemporary  meanings,  and  of  showing  the  relationship  of 
those  current  meanings  of  faith  to  historical  Christian  sources.  Two  theologians, 
P.  van  Buren  and  G.  Ebeling,  have  followed  separate  sorts  of  meaning  analyses 
to  pursue  this  hermeneutic.  (1)  Van  Buren  undertakes  to  clarify  the  meanings 
of  faith  by  linguistic  analysis  as  practiced  in  the  tradition  of  logical  empiricism. 
He  distinguishes  between  factual  language  which  is  empirically  verifiable,  and 
all  sorts  of  other  language.  Christian  language  about  God  is  not  factual,  but  of 
another  type  which  is  expressive  of  attitudes  or  intentions  of  the  speaker.  In  the 
end.  faith  is  seen  as  wanting  to  say  something  which  cannot  really  be  under¬ 
stood  as  a  statement  at  all.  There  is  a  strict  distinction  between  faith  and 
knowledge. 

(2)  Ebeling,  starting  from  the  philosophy  of  Heidegger,  rejects  empirical 
observation  and  even  the  verification  principle  as  criteria  for  all  language  about 
reality.  In  fact,  the  word  of  God  in  any  age  is  not  verified  by  reality;  rather 
the  word  of  God  verifies  reality,  makes  it  true  in  properly  relating  men  to  one 
another  and  to  things  and  in  opening  the  future  for  its  hearers.  Ebeling  makes 
reality  the  object  of  interpretation,  language  the  means  of  interpretation,  and 
the  conscience  of  the  knower  the  place  at  which  the  relationship  between  word 
and  thing  is  judged.  The  result  is  a  linking  of  faith  and  knowledge  in  the  sense 
that  faith  receives  an  understanding  which  leads  but  is  never  replaced  by 
knowledge. 

Both  theologians  insist  that  questions  of  Christian  meaning  need  to  be  asked 
not  only  in  ecclesiastical  but  in  other  cultural  contexts  to  rediscover  that  mean¬ 
ing.  Since  the  actions  of  men  of  faith  and  men  of  good  will  who  do  not  profess 
faith  are  behaviorally  similar,  the  most  apparent  difference  between  faith  and 
unbelief,  then,  is  one  of  hermeneutic:  they  differ  ultimately  in  the  “interpretation” 
they  bring  to  situations  in  question. — E.  M.  O’F. 

422.  D.  J.  McCarthy,  “The  Word  of  God  and  ‘Literary  Embellishment’,’ 
Review  for  Religious  24  (5,  ’65)  771-784. 

One  cannot  distinguish  between  the  word  of  God  and  literary  embellishment 
because  the  literature  is  the  word  of  God.  1  his  principle  is  then  illustrated  bv 
examples  taken  from  the  early  chapters  of  Genesis. — J.  J.  C. 

423.  H.  Riniker,  “Zum  Geschaft  der  Sprache,”  KirchReformSchweis  121 
(Aug.  26,  '65)  263-265. 

The  function  of  language  is  discussed  as  it  has  become  a  problem  for  various 
sciences  and  especially  for  hermeneutics  in  theology  and  in  Scripture. 
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424.  L.  Scheffczyk,  “Die  Auslegung  der  HI.  Schrift  als  dogmatische  Auf- 
gabe,”  MiinchTheolZeit  15  (3,  ’64)  190-204. 

The  Catholic  interpretation  of  Scripture  does  not  depend  upon  Scripture 
alone  but  upon  dogma  as  well.  Dogma  is  the  present  consciousness  of  the  faith 
or  the  present  proclamation  of  the  Church.  As  such,  dogma  puts  questions  to 
the  Bible  which  it  interprets  in  the  light  of  the  present  situation.  The  exegete 
sets  forth  the  thought  of  the  ancient  sacred  writer.  The  systematic  theologian 
translates  that  thought  into  the  present. 

Today  Catholics  maintain  that  tradition  is  not  a  second  source  of  revelation 
but  simply  contains  the  unfolding,  the  clearer  understanding  of  Scripture’s 
meaning.  Protestants  object  that  the  Catholic  method  of  interpretation  is  not 
exegesis  but  eisegesis.  However,  the  principle  of  explicit  as  related  to  implicit 
should  be  admitted  by  all.  Chalcedon,  e.g.,  only  made  explicit  the  Christology 
implicit  in  the  NT. 

Consequently  there  is  no  contradiction  in  holding  that  Scripture  is  the  norm 
of  belief  and  that  the  Church  is  infallible  in  deciding  the  sense  of  Scripture. 
For  the  Church  acts  only  as  a  judge  does  in  regard  to  the  law:  he  does  not  make 
the  law;  he  simply  interprets  it.  On  the  other  hand,  we  should  not  claim  that 
our  modern  dogmatic  theses  are  formally  contained  in  the  Bible.  Within  the 
NT  itself  a  development  in  certain  concepts  is  manifest  from  one  author  to 
another,  and  it  seems  reasonable  to  expect  a  similar  development  of  under¬ 
standing  in  the  Church  after  apostolic  times.  In  sum,  Scripture  and  dogma 
mutually  clarify  each  other.  Scripture  is  the  decisive  norm  for  content,  while 
dogma  is  the  formal  principle  for  knowledge  of  the  content. — J.  J.  C. 

Interpretation,  cf.  §  10-487. 


Myth ,  Bultmann 

425.  J.  B.  Cobb,  “Christianity  and  Myth,”  JournBibRel  33  (4,  ’65)  314-320. 

The  crucial  question  concerning  the  use  of  myth  is  whether  that  which  is 
apprehended  in  faith,  the  reality  with  which  theology  has  to  do,  is  sufficiently 
continuous  with  our  everyday  world  that  the  language  appropriate  to  that 
world  can,  by  careful  extension  and  modification,  be  made  suitable  for  the  ex¬ 
pression  of  faith.  If  the  answer  to  this  question  is  affirmative,  it  follows  that 
myth  can  have  no  necessary  or  normative  role  in  theology.  On  the  other  hand, 
if  Christian  faith  apprehends  a  reality  radically  different  from  all  other  reality, 
even  to  the  extent  that  the  term  “reality”  cannot  be  used  univocally,  then  the 
language  of  faith  must  be  sui  generis,  and  we  may  assign  the  term  “myth”  to 
such  sui  generis  language. 

The  question  at  issue  between  the  proponents  and  opponents  of  myth  is 
whether  Christianity  is  to  be  understood  as  a  religion,  i.e.,  as  a  special  mode  of 
apprehending  sacred  reality.  If  it  is  to  be  so  understood,  any  attempt  to  translate 
myth  into  non-mythical,  profane  terms  is  fundamentally  a  self-contradiction. 
For  the  prophets,  the  world  is  profane,  and  the  consequence  of  that  profanation 
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is  that  one  must  live  from  and  for  God.  Today,  however,  the  consequence  of 
the  world’s  profanation  is  that  one  is  driven  to  acknowledge  the  meaninglessness 
of  existence.  “For  me,  the  inevitable  conclusion  is  that  we  cannot  reaffirm  God 
on  the  basis  of  any  fading  and  distorted  apprehension  of  the  sacred.” 

The  alternative  is  to  affirm  God  within  the  very  context  of  the  profane  con¬ 
sciousness.  Modern  man,  if  he  is  to  believe  in  God,  must  be  met  on  his  own 
terms,  the  terms  of  his  profane  consciousness.  This  means  that  for  our  time  we 
must  do  without  myth.  Where  God  is  not  known  as  sacred  reality,  the  sui 
generis  language  of  religion  has  no  place.  In  rejecting  myth  for  our  time,  we 
are  not  legislating  for  all  time.  Finally,  if  God  is  to  be  affirmed  apart  from  myth, 
it  would  seem  that  this  must  be  done  on  the  basis  of  speculative  philosophy. 
-J.  J.  C. 

426.  F.  Mussner,  “Thomas  von  Aquin  fiber  die  ‘Entmythologisierung’,”  Catho- 
lica  19  (3,  ’65)  192-198. 

St.  Thomas,  in  Surnrna  theologica,  Part  1,  Qu.  1,  art.  9,  treats  the  question 
whether  Scripture  should  use  metaphors,  a  question  which  closely  resembles 
the  problem  raised  by  demythologizing.  If  today  Thomas  were  asked  to  solve 
the  difficulties  raised  by  the  Bultmannian  approach,  he  would  probably  answer 
that  the  same  principles  that  apply  for  metaphor  are  valid  also  for  myth.  In 
fact,  we  may  wonder  whether  modern  answers  to  Bultmann  go  much  beyond 
what  Thomas  set  forth  in  the  Summa.  The  essay  concludes  with  a  list  of  eleven 
theses  on  myth,  the  fruit  of  a  recent  seminar  on  that  topic. — J.  J.  C. 

427.  J.  S.  Roberts,  “Biblical  Myth  and  Modern  World-View,”  LondQuartHol 
Rev  34  (4,  ’65)  275-278. 

For  the  present  purpose  myth  is  defined  as  a  community’s  explanation  of  a 
present  experience  in  terms  of  a  historical  event.  In  the  OT  the  predominant 
myth  is  that  of  the  Covenant  at  Sinai  with  which  may  be  associated  the  earlier 
promise  to  Abraham  and  the  later  promise  to  David.  In  the  N  1  the  primitive 
Church  explains  its  own  existence  in  terms  of  the  Resurrection.  \  arious  inter¬ 
pretations  of  the  Resurrection  are  then  discussed.  The  present  task  of  the 
Christian  apologist  is  to  state  clearly  what  is  being  asserted  about  the  Resurrec¬ 
tion.  This  statement  must  respect  both  the  modern  understanding  of  historical 
fact  and  modern  man’s  ability  to  appreciate  other  kinds  of  truth. — J.  J.  C. 

428.  P.  Rossano,  “Mito,  ermeneutica,  smitizzazione,”  RivistBib  13  (2,  65) 

109-119. 

Myth  may  be  defined  as  a  symbol  consisting  of  elements  drawn  irom  real  it  \ 
and  experience  to  express  in  some  way  the  absolute  or  transcendent  truth  which 
the  religious  act  communicates.  If  one  penetrates  beneath  the  external  cru^t, 
he  can  reach  the  absolute  truth.  Myth  has  these  characteristics,  it  is  pol\ theistic, 
it  attempts  to  express  the  unknown  by  a  still  more  unknown  and  obscure  reulit\  , 
it  foregoes  any  logical  demonstration ;  it  is  cosmic,  unhistorical  and  soteriological. 
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The  theme  of  the  myth  is  the  truth  expressed;  the  myth  is  the  story,  and 
mythology  is  the  further  elaboration  of  this  story. 

In  some  quarters  it  is  maintained  that  Christianity  is  based  on  mythology, 
hence  one  must  demythologize  both  the  NT  and  the  OT  so  that  the  real  truth 
may  be  unraveled.  The  Church  answers  that  the  Logos  of  the  NT  has  nothing 
to  do  with  myths  (cf.  1  Tim  1:4;  2  Tim  4:4;  2  Pt  1:16).  Christianity  is  based 
on  the  historical  fact  of  the  Incarnation.  Against  the  cyclic  concept  of  history 
found  in  Aegean  mythology,  the  OT  is  built  on  the  belief  of  a  historical  process 
leading  toward  a  definite  end.  This  essential  divergence  does  not  exclude  the 
legitimate  use  of  literary  expressions  or  categories  borrowed  from  pagan  cul¬ 
tures.  Demythologizing  is,  therefore,  in  this  context  the  transference  of  a 
message  from  one  mentality  to  another,  from  a  symbolical  representation  to  a 
more  logical  abstract  demonstration. — C.  S. 

429.  J.  G.  Williams,  “Possibility  in  Principle  and  Possibility  in  Fact:  A  Criti¬ 
cism  of  Bultmann’s  Distinction,”  J ournBibRel  33  (4,  ’65)  321-328. 

The  difficulty  in  Bultmann’s  interpretations  of  the  Christ-event  in  its  relation¬ 
ship  to  man’s  authentic  existence  is  that  he  makes  this  Christ-event  more  than 
just  a  decisive  occasion  into  a  historical  cause.  The  concrete  life  situation  thus 
unintentionally  becomes  a  mythological  event.  In  fact,  the  Christ-event  is  a 
re-presentation  of  the  manifestation  of  God’s  love  and  grace.  Thus  it  clarifies 
and  sustains  previous  events  of  this  character.  The  Christ-event  is  an  un¬ 
expected  grace  concretely  manifest  within  history.  The  distinction  which  Bult- 
mann  makes  between  possibility  in  principle  and  possibility  in  fact  is  a  logically 
invalid  one.  The  Christ-event  must  always  be  treated  as  just  an  event  and  must 
never  be  treated  as  a  cause. — J.  H.  C. 

430.  G.  D.  Yarnold,  “Meaning  and  Myth,”  LondQuartHolRev  34  (4,  ’65) 
270-274. 

The  meaning  of  myth  is  defined  and  the  question  raised  whether  the  Resur¬ 
rection  narratives  are  to  be  classified  as  myth.  It  is  conceivable  that  the  second 
and  third  generation  of  Christians,  sharing  the  faith  of  the  first  generation,  could 
construct  the  stories  of  the  empty  tomb  and  of  the  apparitions  (1  Cor  15:1-8). 
It  is  not  conceivable  that  the  first  generation  of  believers  should  express  their 
faith  by  constructing  stories  of  observable  happenings  which  neither  they  nor 
any  of  their  contemporaries  had  observed.  But  if  a  second  generation  of  Chris¬ 
tians  embroidered  the  original  elements,  sc.,  the  empty  tomb  and  the  apparitions, 
the  “myth”  of  the  Resurrection  would  be  identified  with  these  legendary 
accretions. — J.  J.  C. 

Revelation 

431.  Anon.,  “Divine  Revelation.  A  Summary  of  the  Constitution,”  Tablet 
219  (Nov.  27,  ’65)  1337-38. 

A  presentation  of  the  main  points  in  the  dogmatic  constitution  on  divine 
revelation  which  was  adopted  by  Vatican  II. 
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432.  Anon.,  “The  Vatican  Council  on  Divine  Revelation:  An  Interview  with 
Abbot  Butler,”  ClerRev  50  (9,  ’65)  659-670. 

Some  of  the  points  mentioned  are  the  following:  The  Council’s  statement  on 
divine  revelation  will  stress  that  God  reveals  Himself  to  mankind  by  deeds  and 
words  in  close  connection  with  one  another  and  will  strongly  emphasize  the 
fact  that  the  person  of  Christ,  the  Word  Incarnate,  is  the  fullness  of  revelation. 
“In  other  words,  Vatican  II  wishes  to  underline  the  idea  of  revelation  in 
historical  act  .”  On  the  relation  between  Scripture  and  tradition  a  “dynamic” 
interpretation  of  Scripture  may  prove  helpful.  Finally,  the  Council’s  ecumenical 
concern  appears  in  its  approval  of  joint  Christian  translations  of  the  Bible. 

-J.  J.  c. 


433.  C.  E.  Bra aten,  “The  Current  Controversy  on  Revelation:  Pannenberg 
and  His  Critics,”  JournRel  45  (3,  ’65)  225-237. 


W.  Pannenberg  is  proposing  a  new  view  of  the  concept  of  revelation.  Postulat¬ 
ing  not  the  word,  but  history  as  the  locus  of  revelation,  he  argues  that  revelation 
must  be  verifiable  by  the  methods  of  historical  scholarship.  Pannenberg  replaces 
the  idea  of  a  direct  self-revelation  of  God  with  the  idea  of  an  indirect  self¬ 
revelation  mirrored  through  historical  activity.  But  if  history  in  its  totality  is 
self-revelation,  what  becomes  of  the  Christ-event?  Pannenberg’s  answer  to  this 
basic  difficulty  of  the  Hegelian  perspective  is  that  in  Jesus  we  have  the  end  of 
time  occurring  ahead  of  time,  and  in  Jesus  we  have  the  real  anticipation  of  the 
final  end  of  universal  history. 

Pannenberg  claims  that  revelatory  history  is  objectively  knowable  by  reason 
alone;  faith  does  not  produce  rational  knowledge,  but  presupposes  it.  Faith  then 
is  trust  that  has  to  do  with  the  future,  but  has  no  noetic  facility  in  dealing  with 
past  history.  Against  P.  Althaus’  objection  that  one  needs  faith  to  see  historical 
facts  as  revelation,  Pannenberg  answers  that  the  real  problem  lies  in  the  media¬ 
tion  of  faith.  Is  faith  mediated  through  a  knowledge  of  revelation  in  historical 
events,  or  is  it  mediated  by  an  existential  decision  in  a  personal  encounter  ?  In 
affirming  the  first  alternative,  Pannenberg  asserts  a  logical  priority  of  knowledge 
over  faith,  not  a  psychological  one.  Pannenberg,  in  outlining  a  new  systematic 
theology,  has  disagreed  with  all  around  him.  His  attack  on  M.  Kahler,  however, 
is  incorrect  at  one  point.  For  Kahler,  too,  revelatory  facts  must  be  interpreted 
within  the  original  context  of  their  origin  and  transmission ;  but  Kahler  further 
sees  faith,  the  Holy  Spirit,  the  living  Christ,  etc.,  as  conditions  sine  qua  non  in 
our  knowledge  of  historical  revelation. — E.  M.  Oh. 


434.  E.  Hill,  “Revelation  and  Gnosis,”  Scripture  17  (39,  ’65)  80-90. 

The  essay  attempts  to  integrate  scriptural  data  and  scholastic  tradition  by  con¬ 
sidering  an  apparent  scholastic  inadequacy,  a  NT  paradox  and  a  possible 
scholastic  solution.  In  terms  of  St.  Thomas’  doctrinal  tradition,  the  liturgy 
would  appear  to  have  a  one-sidedly  eschatological  grasp  of  revelation.  In  terms 
of  the  liturgical  tradition,  Thomas’  description  of  revelation  as  an  instruction  or 
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teaching  ( torah )  about  divine  things  to  give  us  advance  knowledge  of  them 
could  be  described  as  excessively  OT  or  rabbinical. 

The  NT  material  concerning  gnosis  occurs  chiefly  in  1  and  2  Corinthians. 
Here  Paul  indicates  that  the  greater  and  final  revelation  of  the  NT  does  not 
carry  us  out  of  the  OT  relationship  to  God.  We  must  still  live  with  faith,  hope 
and  charity  that  were  required  of  Abraham,  Isaac  and  Jacob.  The  great  differ¬ 
ence  is  that  now  we  are  known,  as  men  were  not  known  under  the  Old  Law,  i.e., 
we  have  been  taken  into  divine  intimacy  of  personal  relationships  opened  to  us 
by  the  sending  of  the  divine  persons  which  was  not  granted  of  old.  Nevertheless 
the  nature  of  the  faith  required  remains  unchanged. 

Thomas  remarks  on  Heb  10:1  that  the  Apostle  says  the  Law  has  a  shadow  of 
good  things  to  come,  not  the  very  image  of  the  things,  and  Paul  means  that,  since 
a  shadow  is  less  than  an  image,  the  image  belongs  to  the  New  Law,  the 
shadow  to  the  Old.  Here  we  may  find  three  important  terms  or  categories 
of  revelation — shadow  (OT),  image  (NT,  Christ),  truth  (substance  or 
ultimate  reality).  Now  the  paradox  of  NT  revelation,  which  Thomas  does  not 
develop,  is  that  in  Christ,  the  image  or  eikon  of  God  and  the  divine  glory,  we 
are  given  the  substance  or  truth  of  God  itself.  Therefore,  the  knowledge,  the 
gndsis  that  our  possession  of  the  image  gives  us  has  two  aspects:  (1)  It  is 
glorious  and  ought  to  be  beatifying,  indeed  in  principle  and  potentially  it  is  so. 
(2)  It  is  imperfect  and  partial,  and  unless  accepted  as  such,  it  will  puff  us  up  and 
end  by  stultifying  itself. — J.  J.  C. 

435.  R.  Latourelle,  “La  Revelation  comme  dialogue  dans  ‘Ecclesiam  suanT,” 
Gregorianum  46  (4,  ’65)  834-839. 

Paul  VTs  encyclical  on  the  Church  underlines  the  dynamic,  interpers'onal  and 
Trinitarian  character  of  revelation  as  dialogue.  There  is  an  analogy  between 
this  divine  conversation  and  human  dialogue.  Describing  the  duties  of  the 
Church  toward  revelation,  the  encyclical  emphasizes  fidelity  toward  the  truth 
received  and  adaptation  to  contemporary  needs. — F.  L.  M. 

436.  N.  Lohfink,  “The  inerrancy  and  the  unity  of  Scripture,”  TheolDig 
13  (3,  ’65)  185-192. 

A  digest  of  an  article  published  in  StimmZeit  174  (9,  ’64)  161-181  [cf.  §  9-35]. 

437.  D.  J.  McCarthy,  “Personality,  society,  and  inspiration,”  TheolDig  13 
(3,  *65)  177-184. 

A  digest  of  an  article  published  in  TheolStud  24  (4,  ’63)  553-576  [cf.  §  8-476]. 

438.  J.  Neuner,  “El  Esquema  Conciliar  de  la  Revelacion,”  RevistBib  27 
(2,  ’65)  109-114. 

The  author,  in  a  talk  to  German-speaking  journalists  in  Rome,  Sept.  30,  1964, 
summarizes  and  evaluates  the  draft  of  Vatican  IPs  schema  on  revelation. 
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439.  J.  Pieper,  “Was  heisst  ‘Gott  spricht’?  \  oriiberlegungen  zu  einer  kon- 
troverstheologischen  Diskussion,”  Catholica  19  (3,  ’65)  171-191. 

“God  speaks”  means  that  God  begets  the  eternal  Logos  in  whom  God  knows 
Himself  and  speaks,  begets  His  own  resplendent  image  and  thus  becomes  light, 
truth  and  word.  “God  speaks”  means  that,  inasmuch  as  God  creates  all  things 
through  the  Logos,  He  gives  them  together  with  their  existence  essential 
cognoscibility,  light  and  truth  by  which  their  divine  origin  may  be  perceived. 
Furthermore,  “God  speaks”  means  that  in  a  unique  act  God  communicates 
directly  with  men,  enlightens  their  minds  and  makes  them  know  more  clearly 
what  is  good  and  true  or  unveils  to  them  some  new  truth.  This  communication 
takes  place  in  the  teaching  of  conscience,  in  the  mystical  illumination  of  super¬ 
natural  contemplation  and  in  prophetic  inspiration  through  which  God  causes 
certain  privileged  persons  to  receive  a  message  intended  for  mankind,  a  message 
in  which  God  manifests  Himself  as  the  author  and  guarantor  of  man’s  salvation. 
“God  speaks”  also  means  that  the  message  received  through  inspiration  is 
preserved  for  later  generations  in  the  documents  of  sacred  tradition.  Finally, 
“God  speaks”  means  that  the  eternal  Logos  became  man  so  that  in  the  person  of 
the  historical  and  suprahistorical  Christ  we  may  know  God  visibly  in  His  deeds 
and  in  His  teaching.  In  this  manner  the  speech  of  God  attains  its  highest  and 
most  perfect  realization. — J.  J.  C. 

440.  S.  M.  Zarb,  “De  Criterio  Revelationis  Divinae,”  MelTheol  16  (1-2,  ’64) 
23-29. 

There  is  one  source  of  revelation,  the  truth  which  God  reveals,  which  is  trans¬ 
mitted  to  us  by  the  prophets  and  the  apostles  either  by  speech  (which  produces 
the  divine  traditions)  or  by  writing  (which  produces  the  Scriptures). 

Scripture  and  Tradition 

441.  B.  C.  Butler,  “Divine  Revelation.  Scripture,  Tradition  and  Scholarship, 
Tablet  219  (Nov.  27,  ’65)  1316-18. 

After  an  account  of  the  deliberations  which  resulted  in  \  atican  II  s  decree 
on  Scripture  and  tradition,  the  document’s  contents  are  summarized.  It  leaves 
substantially  open  the  question  of  the  “material  insufficiency”  of  Scripture. 
Inerrancy  is  affirmed  in  these  terms:  “The  books  of  Scripture  teach  faithfully 
and  without  error  the  truth  which  for  the  sake  of  our  salvation  God  wished  to 
be  consigned  to  sacred  literature.”  While  stating  that  the  Church  unhesitatingly 
upholds  the  historicity  of  the  Gospels,  acknowledgment  is  made  that  the  truth 
about  Jesus  comes  to  us  through  the  medium  of  the  religious  insights  and  the 

practical  preoccupations  of  the  apostolic  Church. 

Finally,  certain  features  seem  to  stand  out  in  the  decree.  It  offers  a  greatly 
enriched  notion  of  tradition  as  living  in  and  molding  the  whole  life  of  the  Church 
and  as  giving  a  key  to  the  divine  meaning  of  Scripture  itself.  It  reinstates 
Scripture  in  the  spiritual  life  of  the  Church  and  of  the  individual  believer. 
And  it  suggests  a  vision  of  revelation  as  not  primarily  an  enrichment  of  our  own 
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speculative  intellect  but  primarily  a  salvation-history,  a  divine  intervention  with 
a  meaning  which  faith  discerns  and  feeds  on. — J.  J.  C. 

442.  P.  J.  Cahill,  “Scripture,  Tradition  and  Unity,”  CathBibQuart  27  (4,  ’65) 
315-335. 

A  history  of  the  concept  of  tradition  together  with  theological  reflections  on  it 
helps  to  clarify  notions  of  Scripture  and  tradition  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
of  1965  and  to  open  paths  for  Christian  unity.  The  article  presumes  only  the 
activity  of  God  in  Israel  and  Christ,  the  continuity  of  these  two,  and  the  activity 
of  Christ  through  the  Spirit  in  the  Church. 

The  OT  and  the  NT  develop  tradition  to  preserve  the  integrity  of  the  original 
revelation  and  the  continuity  of  the  religious  community.  The  Fathers  of  the 
Church  understood  Scripture,  Church  and  tradition  as  one  interchangeable  whole. 
Nicaea  manifested  in  tradition  development  and  growth  in  the  community’s 
consciousness.  The  community  becomes  more  conscious  of  certain  truths, 
explicates  them,  expresses  them  in  non-biblical  concepts.  The  medieval  theo¬ 
logians  joined  the  Church,  Scripture  and  tradition  into  one  whole.  Trent  raised 
the  problem  of  Scripture  and  tradition  which  perdures  until  the  present.  It  now 
seems  that  the  whole  of  revelation  occurs  in  Scripture  and  in  tradition,  the 
interpretation  of  Scripture.  Scripture  is  constantly  incarnated  and  interpreted  in 
the  discnrsus  fidei,  i.e.,  in  the  living  Church.  It  is  likewise  articulated  technically 
and  officially. 

A  theological  reflection  on  this  material  suggests  these  conclusions.  (1) 
Tradition  is  the  continual  effort  to  experience,  understand  and  articulate  anew 
the  primal  self-consciousness  (preserved  in  the  NT)  of  the  Church  in  the 
presence  of  Christ.  (2)  Tradition  is  dynamic,  social,  inevitable,  a  vital  process 
and  has  an  official  character.  It  is  the  multi-layered  cognitional  structure  of  the 
community  in  the  presence  of  Scripture.  In  this  consciousness  error  is  possible. 
(3)  Since  tradition  is  a  total  series  of  relationships  insuring  the  existence  of  a 
spiritual  heritage  and  since  Protestant,  Orthodox,  Jew  and  Catholic  all  live 
within  the  same  religious  stream,  we  must  look  sideways  at  each  other  and  back 
at  our  intermingled  traditions  in  order  to  evolve  a  united  community  of  inter¬ 
pretation  and  religious  truth. — A.  J.  S. 

443.  J.  Llamas,  “Marco  historico  de  la  tradition  divina,”  CiudDios  1/7  (4,  ’64) 
683-705. 

The  essay  explains  how  revelation,  which  derives  from  Jesus  alone,  is  handed 
down  by  the  oral  and  written  teaching  of  the  apostles  and  is  today  proposed  by 
the  magisterium  of  the  Church. 

Texts  and  Versions 

444.  H.  Bruppacher,  “Kleine  Beitrage  zu  einer  kommenden  Revision  der 
Ziircher  Bibel,”  KirchReformSchweiz  121  (Oct.  21,  ’65)  327. 

The  NT  changes  suggested  for  the  forthcoming  revision  of  the  Zurich  Bible 
concern  Mt  26:67;  Mk  14:65;  Mt  15;  Mk  7;  2  Cor  5:17. 
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445.  J.  Burch,  “The  Use  of  a  Computer  in  New  Testament  Text  Criticism  ” 
RestorQuart  8  (2,  ’65)  119-125. 

An  account  is  given  of  NT  textual  studies  that  have  been  carried  out  with  the 
aid  of  a  computer.  M.  Parvis  in  1952  was  the  first  to  employ  automation  for 
textual  criticism.  The  author  made  use  of  the  computer  in  writing  his  unpublished 
thesis  on  a  critical  study  of  the  Greek  text  of  2  Timothy.  The  method  he  followed 
and  the  conclusions  of  the  study  are  given  here.  It  is  believed  that  in  the  future 
the  computer  can  be  used  even  for  the  actual  collation  of  MSS.— J.  J.  C. 


446.  N.  R.  Lichtfoot,  “Two  Recent  Works  on  New  Testament  Text  Criti¬ 
cism,”  RestorQuart  8  (2,  ’65)  101-103. 


J.  H.  Greenlee,  Introduction  to  New  Testament  Textual  Criticism  (1964)  is 
a  primer  in  which  some  topics  are  treated  too  briefly,  but  its  20  pages  on  “How 
to  Read  a  Critical  Apparatus”  are  very  well  done  and  render  a  service  much 
needed  by  the  beginner.  B.  M.  Metzger,  The  Text  of  the  Nczv  Testament.  Its 
Transmission,  Corruption,  and  Restoration  (1964)  is  a  textbook  that  has  long 
been  urgently  needed.  Among  its  outstanding  chapters  are  those  on  modern 
methods  of  textual  criticism,  causes  of  error  in  the  transmission  of  the  text, 
and  the  practice  of  textual  criticism. — J.  J.  C. 

447.  E.  H.  Maly,  “The  New  New  Testament,”  BihToday  1  (19,  ’65)  1248-53. 


The  new  Confraternity  translation  of  the  NT,  used  at  present  in  the  new 
Catholic  English  liturgy,  has  met  with  criticism — the  ordinary  lot  of  new 
versions.  The  translation  is  not  yet  in  final  form,  and  all  serious  criticisms  will 
be  carefully  considered  by  the  translation  committee. — J.  J.  C. 

448.  D.  J.  McCarthy,  “Always  New:  Scripture  Readings  in  the  English 
Missal,”  HomPastRev  66  (2,  ’65)  123-131;  (3,  ’65)  205-212. 


An  old  book  should  be  reproduced  in  a  modern  idiom  which  is  clear  and 
persuasive  to  the  simplest  of  moderns.  Only  this  sort  of  translation  will  open 
the  meaning  and  the  emotional  resonance  of  the  original  text  to  the  wide  public 
for  which  a  liturgical  translation  is  destined.  Such  translation  must  involve  a 
feel  for  English  which  is  not  subject  to  hard  and  fast  rules. 

True  translation  aims  at  communication;  therefore  alien  idiom  which  does  not 
communicate  correctly  is  not  translation.  This  rules  out  the  archaism  which  is 
said  to  have  the  advantages  of  reminding  us  that  a  text  is  old,  retaining  the 
thought  pattern  of  the  original,  and  protecting  against  doctrinal  error.  In  fact, 
the  NT  is  always  new  (the  “good  news”) ;  only  the  re-expression  of  the 
original  meaning  in  true  English  forms  will  communicate  the  ideas  ot  the 
original;  and  the  more  intelligible  a  translation  is,  the  safer  it  will  be  from 
misunderstanding.  The  common  wish  to  hold  to  old  verbal  forms  of  words  is 
typical  of  religious  psychology  which  tends  to  treat  the  familiar  as  sacral  and  so 
to  conserve  it  even  when  it  is  no  longer  understood. 
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A  further  problem  with  an  inadequate  concept  of  translation  is  the  inability 
to  assess  the  emotional  overtones  of  language.  The  aim  to  make  translation 
communicate  justifies  the  obvious  anachronism  of  substituting  modern  words  for 
ancient  things,  “gallons”  for  “measures,”  “dollars”  for  “minas,”  etc.  This 
practice  follows  the  NT  itself  which  substituted  normal  Greek  for  unintelligible 
Semitic  words  in  the  ongoing  process  of  communicating  the  good  news.  The 
Semitic  words  in  Mark,  the  most  primitive  Gospel,  largely  disappear  in  the 
other  Gospels. 

Many  criticisms  of  the  Confraternity  of  Christian  Doctrine  missal  texts  arise 
from  a  failure  to  grasp  the  Semitic  background  of  the  Greek  NT.  This  back¬ 
ground  is  the  basis  for  using  “happy”  in  the  Beatitudes;  for  varying  the 
translations  of  “justice,”  a  very  broad  concept  despite  the  fact  that  is  represented 
by  only  a  word  in  Semitic  and  in  NT  Greek;  for  avoiding  the  picturesque  but 
misleading  “bind”  in  Mt  16:19,  etc.  Then,  NT  Greek  is  the  common  Koine 
Greek,  the  international  patois  of  the  Roman  Empire.  Hence  the  contractions 
and  colloquialisms  of  the  missal  translation;  as  correct  familiar  English  they 
are  proper  translations  of  familar  Greek. — D.  J.  M.  (Author). 

449.  C.  E.  Miller,  “The  Unsnobbish  Translation,”  HomPastRev  66  (1,  ’65) 
33-36. 

An  experienced  teacher  of  homiletics  finds  that  with  the  new  translation  used 
in  the  Catholic  liturgy  his  students  can  better  convey  to  their  hearers  not  only 
the  meaning  but  also  the  emotional  tone  of  the  Gospels  and  Epistles.  Improve¬ 
ments  cited  are  “crowds”  instead  of  “multitudes,”  “work”  instead  of  “toil,”  “run 
away”  instead  of  “flee.”  “Don’t  be  afaid !”  instead  of  “Fear  not !”  The  contrac¬ 
tions  used  have  been  criticized,  but  they  reproduce  fittingly  the  impression  of 
living  conversations.  “St.  Paul  really  speaks  our  language,  and  there  is  no  miss¬ 
ing  what  he  means,  now  that  he  says,  ‘love  does  not  put  on  airs;  it  is  not 
snobbish’.” — J.  J.  C. 

450.  E.  A.  Nida,  “Translating  the  Bible  into  Life,”  ChristToday  10  (Nov.  19, 
’65)  189-191. 

If  the  word  of  God  is  to  address  people  in  living  words  and  to  affect  their 
lives,  it  must  avoid  obsolescent  and  archaic  terms  and  misleading  literal 
renderings. 

451.  A.  Rose,  “L’influence  des  Septan  te  sur  la  tradition  chretienne,”  Quest  Lit 
Par  46  (3,  ’65)  192-211. 

The  LXX  is  an  interpretative  version  of  the  OT  and  represents  a  developed 
form  of  Judaism  which  breathes  a  more  universal  spirit  than  is  found  in  the 
Hebrew  text.  In  Christian  tradition  the  LXX  was  adopted  by  the  Church  and 
influenced  its  prayer.  Some  examples  are  given  where  the  translation  has 
enriched  the  thought  of  the  original.  The  vocabulary  of  hope,  e.g.,  shows  a 
development  in  the  LXX  and  in  the  NT  surpasses  the  Psalmist’s  viewpoint 
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since  his  hope  in  general  looked  for  immediate  material  help.  Only  in  the 
prophets  does  man’s  expectation  directly  focus  upon  eschatological  blessings. 
Other  instances  where  the  LXX  modifies  the  meaning  of  the  Hebrew  are  the 
development  from  hesed  to  eleos,  from  Covenant  to  Testament,  from  Servant  to 
Son  of  God.  Also,  out  of  reverence  the  version  changes  descriptions  of  God  as 
“rock,”  and  “shield”  to  “helper”  and  “protector.” 

There  can  be  a  certain  value  in  a  return  to  the  imaginative  language  of  the 
Hebrew  text.  However,  one  should  realize  that  the  abandonment  of  the  tradi¬ 
tional  terms  of  Christian  liturgical  prayer  would  mean  placing  a  gap  between  the 
Psalter  on  the  one  hand  and  the  language  of  the  NT,  of  the  Fathers  and  of  the 
liturgy  on  the  other.  Actually  the  NT,  the  Fathers  and  the  liturgy  with  the  aid 
of  the  LXX  present  the  deeper  and  the  definitive  meaning  of  the  OT. — J.  J.  C. 

452.  P.  P.  Saydon,  “The  Maltese  Translation  of  the  Bible,”  MelTheol  16 
(1-2,  ’04)  1-22. 

First  there  is  a  discussion  of  the  principles  for  a  modern  translation  of  the 
Scriptures,  then  a  survey  of  Maltese  translations,  and  finally  the  author  sets  forth 
the  reasons  for  certain  readings  adopted  in  his  own  Maltese  translation  of  the 

entire  Bible  (1959). 

453.  W.  A.  Smalley,  “The  Place  of  Linguistics  in  Bible  Translation,” 
BibTrans  16  (3,  ’65)  105-112. 

The  author,  a  translation  consultant,  develops  the  topic  according  to  these 
headings:  the  stages  of  translation,  broad  and  narrow  focus  activities,  the  core 
of  translation  activity,  the  nature  and  scope  of  linguistics,  linguistic  presup¬ 
positions  in  perspective. 

Texts,  cf.  §§  10-574;  10-623. 

NT  General 

454.  N.  Adler,  “Hundert  Jahre  neutestamentliche  Exegese  in  Mainz,  1  ricr 
TheolZeit  74  (4,  ’65)  231-237. 

In  the  past  100  years  there  have  been  only  three  N  1  professors  in  the  epis¬ 
copal  Hochschule  of  Mainz— L.  J.  Hundhausen,  J.  Schafer  and  the  author  who 
here  describes  the  life  and  work  of  his  predecessors. 

455.  R.  S.  Barbour,  “Theologians  of  our  Time:  XX.  Ernst  Kasemann  and 
Gunther  Bornkamm,”  ExpTimes  76  (12,  ’65)  379-383. 

These  two  of  the  leading  pupils  of  Bultmann  embody  in  their  work  many  of 
his  interests  and  presuppositions,  e.g.,  the  form-critical  method,  but  also  differ 
from  him  significantly,  most  notably  in  the  reopening  of  the  (jiR.t  ol 
historical  Jesus.”  Some  of  the  factors  at  work  in  the  latter  are  a  fresh  approach 
to  the  problem  of  faith  and  history  and  a  lessening  of  the  stress  upon  existen¬ 
tialist  interpretation  and  demythologizing.  The  “new  quest”  itself  is  an  attempt 
to  show  a  relation  of  continuity  between  Jesus’  proclamation  oi  the  kmgc  om 
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and  the  early  Christian  kerygma.  This  is  essentially  a  theological  question,  but 
it  prompts  a  discussion  of  the  views  of  Kasemann  and  Bornkamm  on  historical 
method  as  well. — G.  W.  M. 

456.  M.  Black,  “Second  Thoughts:  IX.  The  Semitic  Element  in  the  New 
Testament,”  ExpTimes  77  (1,  ’65)  20-23. 

Just  as  the  Koine  character  of  NT  Greek,  notably  Mark,  is  undeniable,  so 
also  is  its  marked  Semitic  cast,  which  may  be  due  to  Hebrew  or  Aramaic  in¬ 
fluence  mediated  through  the  LXX  or  by  some  source  or  by  direct  translation. 
The  recent  works  of  N.  Turner,  H.  S.  Gehman  and  K.  Beyer  have  made  im¬ 
portant  contributions  to  this  question.  In  particular  M.  Wilcox,  The  Semitisms 
of  Acts  (1965),  has  studied  the  non-LXX  Semitisms,  especially  in  the  speeches 
of  Acts,  and  reached  the  valuable  conclusion  that  Luke  drew  upon  both  oral 
and  written  sources,  in  Greek  but  with  a  Semitic  cast.  We  should  not  rule  out, 
however,  the  hypothesis  of  “alternative  Greek  versions”  (i.e.,  other  than  the 
LXX)  which  may  have  been  influenced  by  Targumic  traditions.  The  crude 
Greek  of  the  Apocalypse,  heavy  with  Semitisms,  is  probably  not  “spoken  Koine,” 
but  literary  Jewish  Greek  of  the  same  type  as  that  of  the  Jewish-Greek  apoca¬ 
lypses  (Greek  Enoch,  Testaments) .  It  is  thus  clear  that  the  language  of  the  NT 
is  a  very  complex  one,  showing  many  types  and  influences.  “Biblical  Greek  is  a 
peculiar  language,  the  language  of  a  peculiar  people.” — G.  W.  M. 

457.  E.  Florit,  “La  Bibbia  nel  Toema  Sacro’  di  Dante,”  Divinitas  9  (2,  ’65) 
187-199. 

From  various  statements  in  his  writings  and  from  examples  in  the  Divina 
Commedia  it  is  evident  that  Dante  had  the  highest  regard  for  Scripture  and 
made  extensive  use  of  it,  adopting  the  interpretations  of  the  Catholic  exegetes 
of  his  day. 

458.  L.  E.  Keck,  “The  Poor  among  the  Saints  in  the  New  Testament,”  Z eit 
NTWiss  56  (1-2,  ’65)  100-129. 

The  NT  material  is  examined  to  discover  whether  the  evidence  indicates  that 
the  early  Church  called  itself  “The  Poor”  as  K.  Holl  claimed  in  a  1921  article. 
Neither  the  terminology  of  Acts,  nor  its  description  of  the  primitive  Church, 
nor  its  treatment  of  Paul’s  journey  to  bring  the  collection  to  Jerusalem  shows 
that  “The  Poor”  was  a  descriptive  title  for  the  whole  Church.  The  Gospel  of 
Luke  emphasizes  the  eschatological  reward  awaiting  the  poor  but  does  not 
equate  the  poor  with  the  Church. 

Matthew’s  first  beatitude,  his  teaching  on  poverty  (Mt  19)  and  his  escha¬ 
tological  judgment  scene  (Mt  25)  all  fail  to  yield  evidence  that  “The  Poor” 
was  a  designation  for  the  Christian  community.  The  Epistle  of  James  (5:1-6) 
bitterly  attacks  the  rich  and  implies  that  the  poor  converts  envied  the  rich.  But 
if  the  Church  were  “The  Poor”  and  at  the  time  of  baptism  converts  renounced 
their  wealth,  no  such  tension  would  exist. 

Finally,  the  key  Pauline  texts  (Gal  2:10;  Rom  15:26,  etc.)  do  not  support 
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Roll's  thesis.  His  argument  that  in  ptocJious  ton  liagidn  (Rom  15:26),  the 
genitive  is  one  of  apposition  so  that  “poor”  and  “saints”  are  identical,  is  not 
convincing.  Moreover,  the  arrangement  agreed  upon  in  Gal  2:10  does  not  prove 
there  was  a  Christian  equivalent  of  the  Jewish  Temple  tax  gathered  among 
the  synagogues  of  the  Diaspora,  as  if  the  Gentile  Christian  churches  were  to 
contribute  money  for  the  mother  church  of  Jerusalem,  presumably  called  “The 
Poor.”  Rather,  Paul  agreed  and  gladly  urged  his  converts  to  assist  the  indigent 
members  of  the  church  of  Jerusalem.  In  sum,  the  NT  provides  no  foundation 
for  “The  Poor”  as  a  designation  for  the  Church.  However,  the  Qumran  finds 
and  renewed  interest  in  Ebionite  Jewish  Christianity  suggest  that  the  evidence 
in  the  Dead  Sea  Scrolls  and  in  the  patristic  texts  should  be  examined,  which 
will  be  done  in  a  later  article. — A.  J.  S. 

459.  G.  D.  Kilpatrick,  “The  Order  of  Some  Noun  and  Adjective  Phrases  in 
the  New  Testament,”  BibTrans  16  (3,  '65)  117-119. 

In  Hebrew,  attributive  adjectives  normally  follow  their  nouns,  and  if  the 
noun  has  the  article,  the  attributive  adjective  has  it  also.  This  order  has  been 
taken  over  in  the  LXX  and  appears  also  in  the  NT,  e.g.,  “the  bread  of  us,  the 
daily”  (Mt  6:11),  etc.  The  abnormality  of  this  word  order  in  Greek  has  had 
two  results.  First,  the  text  has  been  tampered  with  in  order  to  remove  the 
unusual  order.  The  customary  Greek  order  appears  in  printed  editions  while  the 
abnormal  order  is  found  in  some  MSS,  e.g.,  Mt  5:30;  Mk  4:37;  Lk  5:29,  etc. 
The  second  result  appears  in  erroneous  translations,  e.g.,  “her  sins  which  are 
many”  (LK  7:47  RSV)  for  “her  many  sins”;  “the  Christ  of  God,  his  Chosen 
One”  (Lk  23:35  RSV)  for  “God’s  Chosen  Messiah.”  Lastly,  Mt  23:35  should 
read  “the  innocent  blood  of  Abel”  rather  than  “the  blood  of  Abel  the  righteous.” 
(The  article  originally  appeared  in  Donum  Gratulatorium  Ethelbcrt  Stauffer, 
1962).— J.  J.  C. 

460.  A.  W.  Mosley,  “Historical  Reporting  in  the  Ancient  World,”  N I  Stud 
12  (1,  ’65)  10-26. 

In  discussions  about  the  authenticity  of  material  recorded  in  the  N  1 ,  the 
inference  is  often  made  that  ancient  historians  were  not  concerned  with  the 
factual  accuracy  of  their  reports.  Is  this  the  case?  Ihe  early  historians  of 
Greece,  Rome  and  Judaism  are  examined  successively  here  in  respect  to  what 
they  said  about  accurate  historiography  and  whether  or  not  they  were  faithful 
to  their. own  theories.  The  resulting  picture  is  not  entirely  conclusive,  but  it 
shows  that  many  of  the  writers  were  concerned  with  setting  accuiate  standards, 
consulting  eyewitnesses  and  documents,  and  carefully  sifting  tradition^.  Clearh, 
the  question  “Did  it  happen  in  this  way?”  was  a  matter  of  concern,  and  many 
of  the  historians  are  judged  reliable.  Especially  with  regard  to  recent  e\ent>, 
for  which  eyewitnesses  were  available,  they  attempted  to  be  accuiate  and 
readily  criticized  inaccurate  writers.  We  may  not  assume  in  advance  that  XI 
writers  could  not  have  been  concerned  with  the  question  of  authenticity. 

— G.  W.  M. 
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461.  E.  Pax,  “Spuren  sog.  ‘Erlebter  Rede’  im  Neuen  Testament,”  StudBib 
FrancLibAnn  14  (’63-64)  339-354. 

Recent  literary  studies  of  the  Bible  have  called  attention  to  a  stylistic  phenom¬ 
enon  which  has  been  described  as  indirect  style  or  the  interior  monologue. 
This  peculiarity  of  speech  is  a  reflection  of  ordinary  conversation.  It  is  midway 
between  direct  and  indirect  discourse.  Direct  discourse  would  be:  should  I  go 
to  the  theater  today?  indirect:  he  considered  whether  or  not  he  should  go  to 
the  theater  today;  the  interior  monologue:  should  he  go  to  the  theater  today? 
This  indirect  style  occurs  in  the  OT  and  also  in  the  NT  where  it  can  often  be 
detected  by  stylistic  irregularities.  For  example,  in  contrary-to-fact  conditional 
sentences,  the  verbs  would  be  in  the  imperfect  or  pluperfect  tenses,  but  the 
indirect  style  employs  a  present  tense.  Thus  “If  you  have  (echete  [as  you  think 
you  have])  faith  .  .  .  you  would  say  .  .  .”  (Lk  17:5-6).  Other  examples  are 
found  in  Mt  27:40  “If  you  are  (ei  [as  you  claim  to  be])  the  Son  of  God  .  . 
and  in  Lk  23:35;  Jn  8:37-40;  Gal  5:11.  It  is  evident  that  the  interior  monologue, 
because  it  has  the  freedom  of  ordinary  conversation,  will  frequently  be  “cor¬ 
rected”  when  it  is  incorporated  into  a  written  narrative. — J.  J.  C. 

462.  J.  Rhymer,  “The  S.C.M.  Bible  Commentaries,”  DownRev  83  (273,  ’65) 
299-310. 

The  25  volumes  of  The  Layman’s  Bible  Commentary  show  a  proper  aware¬ 
ness  of  the  importance  of  the  context  within  which  the  biblical  writings  ap¬ 
peared.  Occasionally  a  minimizing  tendency  can  be  noticed,  e.g.,  in  the  manner 
of  treating  the  Last  Supper  and  the  Eucharistic  references  of  1  Corinthians. 
The  importance  of  the  worshiping  community  is  rightly  emphasized,  but  radical 
qualification  is  needed  for  some  strong  statements  about  the  authority  .of  the 
Bible.  In  general,  however,  the  series  provides  a  good  history  of  the  text  and 
ably  describes  the  times  and  the  background  of  the  biblical  writers. — J.  J.  C. 

463.  H.  J.  Valla,  “Historia  de  la  salvacion,  historia  de  hoy,”  Didascalia  18 
(6,  ’65)  321-324. 

The  essay  discusses  the  duty  and  manner  of  making  salvation-history  relevant 
for  the  reader  of  the  Bible  today. 

464.  J.  J.  Vincent,  “Theologians  of  our  Time:  XXL  Oscar  Cullmann,” 
Ex pTimes  77  (1,  ’65)  4-8. 

A  survey  of  the  career  and  writings  of  Cullmann  shows  his  leadership  in 
the  areas  of  biblical  theology,  Heilsgeschichte ,  Christology  and  ecclesiology. 
His  basic  theological  point  of  view  is  that  of  the  text  of  Scripture  itself  with¬ 
out  presuppositions  of  any  kind.  His  biblical  theological  approach  has  been 
criticized  (by  Bultmann)  on  the  ground  that  it  is  not  really  without  pre¬ 
suppositions  and  (by  many  German  critics)  on  the  ground  that  it  over¬ 
simplifies  the  problems.  Cullmann’s  guiding  theme  of  Heilsgeschichte  is 
developed  chiefly  in  Christ  and  Time  (1946),  which  sets  forth  the  NT  under- 
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standing  of  time  and  history,  and  Heil  ah  Geschichte  (1965),  which  confronts 
the  post-Bultmannian  existentialist  views  of  eschatology.  Finally,  a  large 
number  of  his  publications  elucidate  general  or  particular  areas  of  Christology 
and  ecclesiology :  e.g.,  study  of  the  titles  of  Jesus,  the  role  of  Peter,  various 
aspects  of  early  Christian  liturgy. — G.  W.  M. 


465.  A.  Baker,  “Oxford — Open  City.  International  Congress  on  New  Testa¬ 
ment  Studies,”  Tablet  219  (Oct.  2,  ’65)  1088-89. 

A  general  description  of  the  congress  and  of  a  few  of  the  papers  read. 

466.  S.  Bartina,  “25.a  Semana  Biblica  Espanola,”  EstEcl  40  (153,  ’65) 
271-277. 

A  summary  of  the  papers  read  at  the  25th  congress  of  Spanish  exegetes 
held  in  Madrid,  Sept.  21-25,  1964. 

467.  R.  Schnackenburg,  “ Arbeitstagung  der  katholischen  deutschen  Exegeten 
des  Neuen  Testaments  in  Passau  10.-12.  Marz  1965,”  BibZcit  9  (2,  '65) 

315-318. 

At  the  meeting  of  German-speaking  Catholic  NT  exegetes  held  in  Passau, 
March,  1965,  four  papers  on  the  Fourth  Gospel  were  read  which  are  here 
summarized.  The  topics  concerned  John  and  the  Synoptics  (J.  Blinzler),  the 
historical  value  of  John  (J.  Schmid),  the  history  of  religions  and  the  Fourth 
Gospel  (R.  Schnackenburg)  and  Johannine  eschatology  (J.  Michl). — J.  J.  C. 

GOSPELS— ACTS 

Gospels  ( General ) 

468.  Pontifical  Biblical  Commission,  “Instructio  de  Historica  Evangeliorum 
veritate,”  EstBib  23  (3-4,  '64)  339-345.  [Cf.  §  10-53.] 

The  official  Latin  text. 

469.  F.  W.  Beare,  “The  Historical  Truth  of  the  Gospels:  An  Official  Pro¬ 
nouncement  of  the  Pontifical  Biblical  Commission,”  C  anJournl  heol  11 
(4,  ’65)  231-237. 

The  new  instruction  comes  down  firmly  on  the  sides  of  the  widest  liberty 
of  scholarly  investigation  and  asks  only  that  this  liberty  be  exercised  in  a 
spirit  of  responsibility.  The  contents  of  the  document  are  here  presented  and 
appraised.  It  is  somewhat  of  a  disappointment  to  find  the  Commission  insisting 
on  the  doctrine  of  inerrancy.  If  one  Evangelist  in  handing  on  the  words  or 
deeds  of  Jesus  sets  them  in  one  context  while  another  sets  them  in  another, 
how  can  both  writers  be  immune  from  error  ?  Also,  it  is  not  so  certain  that 
those  who  instruct  the  people  through  preaching  and  writing  need  to  be  warned 
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to  be  circumspect.  “The  real  danger  today  does  not  lie  in  the  rashness  of 
preachers  and  popular  writers,  but  in  their  timidity  and  fearfulness  about 
accepting  the  results  of  critical  study  for  themselves  and  in  mediating  them  to 
their  hearers  and  readers/’ — J.  J.  C. 

470.  S.  Cipriani,  “Presupposti  dottrinali  espliciti  e  impliciti  della  Tnstructio’ 
della  Pontificia  Commissione  Biblica  sui  Vangeli,”  DivThom  68  (2,  ’65) 
242-254. 

Catholic  exegetes  are  urged  to  make  diligent  use  of  new  findings  in  critical 
and  historical  studies  and  not  to  be  afraid  of  novelties.  Of  course,  the  dogmas 
of  inspiration  and  inerrancy  are  presupposed,  as  well  as  the  rights  of  the 
magisterium.  The  Instruction  extends  the  principles  of  literary  genres  to  the 
NT  and  explicitly  states  that  the  Gospels  originated  in  preaching  rather  than 
in  biographies  of  Christ.  Consequently  the  interest  of  the  Gospels  is  pre¬ 
dominantly  theological.  Furthermore,  the  use  of  form-criticism  is  approved, 
provided  one  avoids  its  abuses  and  any  rationalistic  presuppositions. 

Two  problems,  however,  remain.  First,  how  can  inerrancy  be  reconciled 
with  the  adaptation  of  Christ’s  teaching  to  other  situations  and  with  a  new 
and  different  meaning  for  His  words?  Secondly,  how  can  inerrancy  be  re¬ 
conciled  with  the  different  presentation  of  the  same  historical  facts  by  the 
various  Evangelists  ?  Even  for  these  problems  the  Instruction  seems  to  indicate 
the  reply,  sc.,  that  we  must  carefully  investigate  what  the  sacred  writers  in¬ 
tended  and  what  they  actually  said.  Therefore  the  intention  of  the  writer  is 
the  only  rule  for  judging  the  true  concept  of  inerrancy  and  of  historicity. 

-J-  J-  C. 

471.  F.  Hoyos,  “Historia  e  historias.  A  proposito  de  la  Instruccion  de  la 
Comision  Biblica,”  RevistBib  27  (2,  ’65)  67-73. 

An  account  of  the  controversies  which  occasioned  the  Instruction  of  the 
Biblical  Commission  and  a  study  of  its  relation  to  the  drafting  of  Vatican  II’s 
schema  on  revelation. 


472.  J.  Bligh,  “Typology  in  the  Passion  Narratives:  Daniel,  Elijah,  Mel- 
chizedek,”  HeythJ ourn  6  (3,  ’65)  302-309. 

Scattered  through  the  Passion  Narratives  of  all  four  Gospels  are  typological 
allusions  to  Dan  6,  the  story  of  Daniel  in  the  lions’  den.  In  the  “Gospel  before 
the  Gospels”  on  which  all  four  canonical  Gospels  depend  the  Daniel  typology 
was  probably  much  easier  to  see.  If  in  this  Gospel  the  Transfiguration  was  the 
climax  of  the  Resurrection  narrative,  the  typological  references  to  Dan  6  in 
the  Passion  Narrative  prepared  the  way  for  the  typological  references  to  Dan  7 
in  the  Resurrection  narrative.  There  are  also  hints  that  the  precanonical  Gos¬ 
pels  may  have  embodied  the  idea  that  Christ  dying  on  the  cross  was  the  high 
priest  of  the  order  of  Melchizedek. — J.  F.  Bl.  (Author). 
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473.  F.  Kamphaus,  “Die  Wunderberichte  der  Evangelien,”  BibLcbcn  6 
’65)  122-135. 

Miracles  should  not  be  considered  merely  as  proof.  Jesus  refused  to  give  a 
sign  as  desired  by  the  ^lessiamc  expectation  of  the  period.  This  refusal  shows 
that  a  miracle  is  not  a  proof  of  divine  action  which  a  person  can  demand  as  a 
condition  for  belief.  The  uniqueness  of  the  Synoptic  miracle  stories  becomes 
clearer  from  a  comparison  of  one  Evangelist  with  another.  Matthew  has 
modified  Mark’s  accounts  and  made  them  contemporary  and  also  shortened 
the  narratives  so  that  the  principal  point  almost  always  seems  to  be  Jesus’ 
conversation  with  the  petitioner.  Luke  exhibits  an  interest  in  picturesque  detail, 
but  in  him  also  the  miracles  are  anchored  in  the  kerygma. 

When  miracles  no  longer  formed  part  of  the  proclamation,  they  began  to  be 
isolated  and  their  extraordinary  aspect  was  heightened  as  is  clear  from  the 
apocryphal  Gospels.  Compared  with  the  Synoptic  miracles,  those  of  the  Fourth 
Gospel  are  more  striking,  yet  according  to  John,  Jesus  condemns  a  faith  based 
on  miracles  (Jn  20:29)  and  points  out  that  one  can  be  present  at  a  miracle 
and  not  recognize  the  gift  of  God  to  which  it  points  (Jn  6:26  f. ;  9:39).  An 
incipient  faith  is  needed  for  the  right  understanding  of  a  miracle.  The  Gospel 
miracles  are  not  so  much  objects  of  faith  as  witnesses  of  faith.  What  is  im¬ 
portant  in  a  miracle  is  not  the  extraordinary  element  but  the  fact  that  God 
has  acted  here.  Miracles  do  not  legitimize  faith;  they  demand  decision.  They 
contain  God’s  appeal  to  man  which  now,  as  in  Jesus’  day,  can  be  answered 
only  by  faith. — J.  J.  C. 

474.  S.  G.  A.  Luff,  “The  Enthronement  of  the  Gospel  in  Council,’’  ClerRcv 
50  (9,  ’65)  670-674. 

The  daily  enthronement  of  the  Gospels  in  the  present  Vatican  Council  con¬ 
tinues  an  ancient  custom  and  signifies  the  presence  of  Christ  the  Teacher 
presiding  among  His  apostles. 

475.  H.  A.  Nielsen,  “Exercise  in  Dead  Seamanship,”  TheolToday  22  (3,  ’65) 
349-357. 

P.  Berger  in  The  Precarious  Vision  (1961)  has  a  number  of  exercises  de¬ 
signed  to  spur  thought,  among  them  an  imaginary  Dead  Sea  scroll  authored 
by  Jesus  Christ,  along  with  a  letter  from  its  discoverer,  a  Jesuit  paleographer, 
to  an  important  Church  official  in  Rome.  A  careful  study  of  the  imaginary 
document  would  indicate  that  the  statements  in  the  Gospels  are  to  be  regarded 
as  open,  and  we  are  to  think  it  the  most  natural  thing  in  the  world  ii  every 
so  often  contrary  statements  appear  and  bring  about  an  alternation  of 
perspective.” — J.  J.  C. 

476.  O.  Vercruysse,  “The  Gospels  as  History  and  Faith,  ClcrMon  29 
(6,  ’65)  219-223. 

X.  Leon-Dufour’s  Les  Zvangiles  et  Vhistoire  de  Jesus  (1963)  is  reviewed 
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and  judged  to  be  the  most  complete  and  most  competent  treatment  of  the 
problem  which  we  have  today  from  the  pen  of  a  Catholic  exegete. 

Gospels,  cf.  §  10-460. 

Jesus  ( General ) 

477.  Anon.,  “How  Much  Word,  How  Much  Flesh?”  TimesLitSupp  64  (Sept. 
23,  ’65)  830. 

J.  Peter,  Finding  the  Historical  Jesus.  A  Statement  of  the  Principles  Involved 
(1965)  is  an  excellent  survey  of  the  debate  which  has  lasted  for  a  hundred 
years.  The  volume  “in  spite  of  its  brevity  is  detailed  and  learned,  with  ad¬ 
mirable  footnotes  directing  the  reader  to  all  the  relevant  sources,  and  Mr. 
Peter’s  judgment  is  always  fair.” 

478.  BibKirche  20  (2,  ’65)  under  the  title  “Erhohung  und  Himmelfahrt 
Jesu”  has  the  following  articles. 

J.  Kremer,  “  ‘Aufgenommen  in  Herrlichkeit’  (1  Tim  3,  16).  Auferstehung 
und  Erhohung  nach  dem  Zeugnis  der  paulinischen  Schriften,”  33-37. 

G.  Schelbert,  “‘Mir  ist  alle  Gewalt  gegeben’  (Matth  28,  18).  Auferste¬ 
hung  und  Aussendung  durch  den  Erhohten  nach  Matthaus,”  37-39. 

W.  Thusing,  ‘“Wenn  ich  von  der  Erde  erhoht  bin  .  .  .’  (Joh  12,  32). 

Die  Erhohung  Jesu  nach  dem  Johannesevangelium,”  40-42. 

G.  Lohfink,  “  ‘Was  steht  ihr  da  und  schauet’  (Apg  1,  11).  Die  ‘Himmel¬ 
fahrt  Jesu’  in  lukanischen  Geschichtswerk,”  43-48. 

G.  Lohfink,  “ ‘Wir  sind  Zeugen  dieser  Ereignisse’  (Apg  5,  32).  Die 
Einheit  der  neutestamentlichen  Botschaft  von  Erhohung  und  Himmel¬ 
fahrt  Jesu,”  49-52. 

479.  H.  Bieri,  “Christologie  auf  historischer  Grundlage?”  KirchReform 
Schweiz  121  (Sept.  9,  ’65)  274-279. 

W.  Pannenberg’s  Grundzuge  der  Christologie  (1964)  is  analyzed  and  found 
to  be  unsatisfactory  for  several  reasons. 

480.  J.  Bligh,  “Christ  in  his  Time,”  The  Way  5  (3,  ’65)  245-250. 

To  understand  Christ,  we  must  see  Him  in  relation  to  the  political,  economic, 
social  and  religious  groupings  of  the  world  into  which  He  was  born.  Yet  in 
an  important  sense  He  was  not  a  man  of  His  own  day.  He  had  sources  of 
knowledge  not  accessible  to  His  contemporaries.  Attempts  to  write  the  “Life 
of  Jesus”  on  the  supposition  that  He  grew  up  as  any  other  man  of  His  own 
day  are  doomed  to  failure;  they  start  from  a  nonscriptural  Christology. — J.  F.  Bl. 
(Author). 

481.  D.  G.  Bloesch,  “The  Divine  Sacrifice,”  TheolLife  8  (3,  ’65)  192-202. 

Though  salvation  has  both  an  objective  and  subjective  pole,  the  objective 
pole  in  the  divine-human  sacrifice  of  Christ  is  prior  to  and  the  basis  of  the 
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subjective  response.  This  sacrifice  must  be  understood  against  the  backdrop  of 
man’s  plight  in  sin  which  is  both  an  act  of  rebellion  against  God  and  a  state 
of  bondage  to  the  driving  power  of  this  rebellion.  The  message  of  the  cross  is 
that  man  in  sin  is  unshackled  and  declared  free  by  God’s  sacrifice  in  the  person 
and  work  of  Jesus  Christ. 

This  sacrifice,  which  is  vicarious  and  substitutionary,  involves  the  suffering 
of  both  the  man,  Jesus,  and  God  Himself.  The  sacrifice  signifies  the  humiliation 
of  Christ  as  well  as  His  exaltation  and  victory  over  the  world.  His  salvational 
work  is  seen  as  that  of  a  priest  whose  sacrifice  propitiates  God’s  wrath,  a  king 
who  liberates  the  enslaved  race,  and  a  prophet  who  incarnates  truth.  The  ex¬ 
clusive  objectivity  in  the  atonement  theories  of  Anselm  and  Aulen  is  to  be 
rejected.  Although  the  work  of  Christ  is  unique,  Christians  participate  in  His 
threefold  ministry  by  interceding  and  suffering  with  Him,  by  fighting  with 
and  for  Him  and  by  bearing  witness  to  Him.  Thus  salvation  is  not  only  an 
event  of  the  past  but  also  a  reality  in  the  present  lives  of  believers— R.  L.  S. 

482.  C.  E.  Braaten,  “The  Lordship  of  Christ  in  Modern  Theology,”  Dialog 
4  (4,  ’65)  259-267. 

No  one  will  assert  that  it  can  be  historically  established  that  Jesus  under¬ 
stood  Himself  as  Lord  in  the  absolute  sense,  as  the  one  divine  ruler.  It  is  in 
the  worship  of  the  Church  that  Jesus  received  the  honor  due  to  God  alone, 
and  it  was  the  early  Church  which  transferred  to  Him  all  the  high  divine  titles 
and  attributes.  Among  these  titles  that  of  kyrios  is  the  most  comprehensive.  We 
would  be  closer  to  the  center  of  the  early  Church’s  faith,  if  we  spoke  of  a 
kyriology  rather  than  a  Christology  of  the  NT. 

According  to  the  NT  the  lordship  of  Christ  is  universal  in  scope  and  lasts 
from  the  initial  victory  of  the  Resurrection  till  the  final  victory  over  all  enemies 
whether  personal  or  cosmic.  Further,  the  Church  is  the  center  of  this  lordship 
whose  presupposition  is  that  Christ  is  identified  with  God  in  a  preincarnate 
state  and  that  Christ  was  the  agent  and  medium  of  all  creation  (Col  1:16  ff. ; 
Heb  1:2  ff.).  This  NT  concept  of  the  lordship  of  Christ  confronts  modern 
theology,  both  Neo-liberal  and  Neo-orthodox,  with  a  dilemma  which  neither 
group  has  satisfactorily  answered.  The  final  part  of  the  article  discusses  the 
relevance  of  Christ’s  lordship  to  modern  man. — J.  J.  C. 

483.  F.  M.  Du  Buit,  “Le  Christ,  puissance  de  Dieu,”  £vangile  46  (59,  ’65) 

5-59. 

The  theme  of  Christ,  the  power  of  God,  is  developed  as  it  was  presented  in 
the  Palestinian  tradition  and  in  the  preaching  to  the  Gentiles. 

484.  H.  Duesberg,  “Gesu  lettore  della  storia  sacra,’  BibOriente  7  (4-5,  65  > 

145-151. 

An  Italian  translation  of  an  article  which  appeared  in  BibVieChret  59 
(’64)  45-51  [cf.  §  9-868]. 
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485.  J.  J.  Feeney,  “The  Laughter  of  Christ,”  RevUnivOtt  35  (4,  ’65)  237*-253*. 

“Jesus  a-t-il  ri?”  was  the  title  of  an  article  by  F.  Jansen  in  NouvRevTheol 
56  (5,  ’29)  353-372  in  which  he  answered  his  question  negatively.  The  present 
study  reopens  the  question  and  examines  five  main  arguments  for  the  position 
that  Christ  never  laughed.  These  arguments,  taken  chiefly  from  Jansen,  are: 
tradition,  the  scriptural  attitude  to  laughter,  Christian  realization  of  Christ’s 
divinity,  Christ’s  consciousness  of  Himself  and  of  His  mission,  and  the  comic 
distance  required  between  the  laughing  person  and  the  comic  object. 

These  arguments  fail  to  convince  because  they  presuppose  a  view  of  comedy 
which  confuses  the  various  types  of  laughter  and  is  excessively  dependent  on 
Bergson’s  theory  of  laughter.  A  different  theory  of  comedy  recognizes  mate¬ 
riality  as  the  ultimate  foundation  of  the  comic  phenomenon.  Laughter,  our 
response  to  the  comic,  is  our  response  to  materiality  and  can  go  one  of  two 
ways:  rejection  or  acceptance. 

“Christ  became  man  and  entered  the  world  of  the  real,  the  world  of  the 
material.  Normally  such  a  human  life  brings  with  it  the  recognition  of  the 
comic  and  the  reaction  of  laughter.  At  its  highest  point  this  laughter  can 
mean  a  marvelous  acceptance  of  matter  and  a  union  with  another  person 
through  knowledge  and  love.  ...  I  suggest  that  it  was  most  fitting  for  Christ 
to  have  laughed  during  his  life  on  the  material  earth.” — R.  L.  E. 

486.  J.  Gnilka,  “Jesus  und  das  Gebet,”  BibLeben  6  (2,  ’65)  79-91. 

Even  a  summary  reading  of  the  Synoptics  gives  the  impression  that  Jesus 
was  eminently  devoted  to  prayer.  His  prayers,  which  usually  commenced  with 
the  term  “Father,”  were  chiefly  concerned  with  doing  the  Father’s  will.  Though 
He  prayed  in  secret,  Jesus  inspired  His  followers  to  pray  and  became  -their 
model  in  this  matter.  The  prayers  He  recommended  often  contain  a  large 
element  of  petition,  perhaps  to  inculcate  the  lesson  of  man’s  utter  dependence 
upon  God’s  liberality.  When  one  prays,  the  proper  attitude  is  that  of  humility 
and  of  complete  trust  in  God’s  loving  providence.  Prayer  forms  the  basis  for 
the  disciples’  apostolic  life,  and  its  neglect  brings  grave  dangers.  Finally,  both 
the  content  and  the  manner  of  prayer  are  admirably  summarized  in  the  Our 
Father  in  which  the  Church  expresses  its  worship  and  sets  forth  its  needs;  at 
the  same  time  this  prayer  sustains  and  unifies  the  community  of  the  faithful. 
-J.  J.  C. 

487.  C.  Hay,  “Antiochene  Exegesis  and  Christology,”  AusBibRev  12  (1-4, 
’64)  10-23. 

An  examination  of  what  Chrysostom  and  Theodore  of  Mopsuestia  have  written 
on  John’s  Gospel  shows  that  both  belong  to  the  same  exegetical  tradition, 
follow  a  literal  sense,  etc.,  but  differ  widely  on  Christology.  Theodore  is  far 
more  aware  than  Chrysostom  of  all  the  implications  of  the  Church’s  faith  in 
the  human  nature  of  Christ.  Apollinarism  seems  to  explain  the  difference. 
Apparently  Theodore  was  one  of  Apollinaris’  principal  opponents  and  in  re- 
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futing  the  heretic  developed  his  own  teaching  on  the  “assumed  man.”  Chrysos¬ 
tom,  on  the  other  hand,  seems  not  to  have  come  to  grips  with  this  heresy 

-J.  J.  c. 

488.  J.  E.  Hubbard,  “The  Language  of  Christ,”  BibToday  1  (21,  ’65)  1383-84. 

Aramaic,  the  mother  tongue  of  Christ,  is  today  still  spoken  in  three  small 
villages  of  Syria  whose  history  and  present  condition  are  here  described. 

489.  J.  P.  Kenny,  “The  Perfect  Image,”  The  Way  5  (3,  ’65)  192-203. 

The  witness  of  the  NT  shows  that  Christ  is  the  perfect  image  and  manifesta¬ 
tion  of  the  Father  for  our  sake,  i.e.,  He  reflects  the  Father  to  us,  assimilates 
us  to  Himself  and  is  the  exemplar  and  pattern  of  Christian  behavior  toward 
the  Father. 


490.  J.  Orr,  “Christ’s  Death  and  Our  Redemption,”  ChristToday  9  (Sept.  24, 
’65)  1285. 

In  constructing  its  doctrine  of  redemption,  the  apostolic  Church  drew  con¬ 
clusions  from  Christ’s  words,  from  His  death,  Resurrection  and  exaltation, 
and  from  the  OT  prophecies  and  sacrificial  system. 

491.  J.  Orr,  “Incarnation  and  Atonement,”  ChristToday  10  (Oct.  8,  ’65)  28. 

Many  of  the  misunderstandings  concerning  the  atonement  would  be  removed, 
if  it  were  considered  from  the  viewpoint  of  the  Incarnation  with  all  its 
consequences. 

492.  J.  Orr,  “The  Resurrection,”  ChristToday  9  (Aug.  27,  ’65)  1173. 

The  witness  to  the  Resurrection  is  that  of  the  whole  apostolic  body  and  the 
whole  apostolic  Church,  and  in  the  circumstances  these  could  not  be  mistaken 
in  the  grounds  of  their  belief. 


493.  R.  A.  Rosenberg,  “Jesus,  Isaac,  and  the  ‘Suffering  Servant’,”  Journlhb 
Lit  84  (4,  ’65)  381-388. 

“Students  of  Christian  origins  have  come  increasingly  to  realize  that  the 
view  of  Jesus  as  the  saddiq,  the  ‘Righteous  One’  of  Isaiah  53,  and  the  Gospc  1 
of  John’s  concept  of  Jesus  as  the  Passover  lamb  reflect  one  fundamental  con¬ 
cept,  viz.,  that  the  sacrifice  of  Isaac  was  to  be  re-enacted  by  the  new  Isaac 
who,  like  the  old,  was  a  ‘son  of  God.’  Paul’s  assertion  in  I  Cor  5.7,  that  Christ 
our  passover  is  sacrificed  for  us,’  and  in  Rom  5:9,  that  we  are  now  justified 
by  his  blood,’  is  also  a  reflection  of  ancient  Jewish  traditions  about  the  offering 
of  Isaac.”  Both  the  Jewish  and  the  Christian  traditions  stem  ultimately  from 
the  ancient  Canaanite  cult  of  Jerusalem,  in  which  periodically  the  king,  or  a 
substitute  for  the  king,  had  to  be  offered  as  a  sacrifice,  that  the  power  of  the 
king  might  be  renewed  and  the  wrath  of  the  deity  be  diverted  from  the 
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people.  ‘‘This  doctrine  is  echoed  in  the  words  of  Hebr  9:22.  ‘Without  the 
shedding  of  blood  there  is  no  remission  of  sins/  and  likewise  in  Talmud 
Yoma  5a:  ‘There  is  no  atonement  except  through  blood’/’ — J.  J.  C. 

494.  D.  T.  Rowlingson,  “The  Gospel-Perspective  and  the  Quest  of  the  Histor¬ 
ical  Jesus,”  JournBibRel  33  (4,  ’65)  329-336. 

Four  facets  of  the  Gospel-perspective  are  presented,  and  implications  are 
drawn  from  them  regarding  the  quest  of  the  historical  Jesus.  The  four  facets 
are  the  following.  (1)  The  canonization  of  the  fourfold  Gospel  along  with  the 
Epistles  indicates  that  the  growing  Church  gave  as  much  importance  to  ac¬ 
counts  of  Jesus’  life  as  it  did  to  the  distinctive  outlook  of  the  Epistles.  (2)  The 
Gospels  are  mainly  concerned  with  details  of  the  pre-Resurrection  scenes  as  a 
point  of  reference,  and  the  stories  and  the  sayings  of  Jesus  are  related  for  an 
evangelistic  purpose.  (3)  The  appeal  to  the  reminiscences  of  Jesus  was  designed 
to  serve  many  purposes  especially  to  meet  the  needs  of  inspiration  and  guidance. 
(4)  As  portrayed  in  the  Gospels,  the  person  of  Jesus  coheres  in  forms  of 
thought  and  speech  and  in  every  other  way  to  the  first-century  Palestinian 
milieu. 

Taken  together  these  factors  suggest  the  importance  of  a  positive  stance 
toward  both  the  possibility  and  the  value  of  a  quest  of  the  historical  Jesus. 
The  quest  seems  possible  for  these  reasons.  (1)  A  positive  attitude  toward 
the  basic  authenticity  of  the  Gospels,  at  least  with  reference  to  the  fundamental 
religious  and  ethical  ingredients  of  the  pictures,  can  go  a  long  way  toward 
making  the  inevitable  risk  of  a  historical  decision  less  hazardous.  (2)  A 
judicious  and  sensitive  historical  analysis  can  arrive  at  a  reasonable  conclusion 
by  combining  inferences  from  the  sayings  tradition,  especially  the  parables,  with 
inferences  from  the  highly  interpreted  tradition  of  some  of  the  stories  about 
Jesus.  (3)  The  biblical  picture  which  confesses  Christ  in  faith  often  resembles 
the  earlier  pre-Resurrection  picture  sufficiently  to  make  reasonable  the  view 
that  we  are  confronting  the  earthly  Jesus.  (4)  The  historian’s  subjectivity  is 
undoubtedly  a  difficult  problem  to  overcome,  but  historical  research,  including 
Jesus  research,  is  indispensable  as  a  means  of  permitting  the  past  adequately 
to  judge  us.  The  article  ends  with  a  discussion  of  values  to  be  derived  from  a 
quest  of  the  historical  Jesus. — J.  J.  C. 

495.  H.  M.  Teeple,  “The  Origin  of  the  Son  of  Man  Christology,”  JournBib 
Lit  84  (3,  ’65)  213-250. 

“We  conclude  that  the  Son  of  man  Christology  did  not  begin  with  any  sayings 
of  Jesus  nor  even  in  the  original  Jerusalem  church  of  Jesus’  disciples.  Instead, 
it  began  in  hellenistic  Jewish-Christianity.  It  may  have  originated  in  Jerusalem 
with  Stephen  and  other  hellenistic  Jewish  converts  from  the  diaspora.  More 
probable  is  the  conclusion  that  it  originated  in  Syria.  Wherever  it  appeared, 
it  must  have  seemed  very  unorthodox  at  first  to  both  Jews  and  Christians. 
The  earlier  belief,  that  Jesus  was  the  Messiah  who  had  been  raised  from  the 
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dead  and  exalted  to  heaven,  was  not  theological  heresy.  Judaism  contained 
traditions  that  certain  human  beings  (Enoch,  Moses,  Elijah,  Isaiah,  and 
Jeremiah)  had  been  exalted  to  heaven,  and  that  all  righteous  Jews  would  be 
raised  from  the  dead.  But  the  claim  that  the  human  Jesus  who  had  lived  on 
earth  is  the  divine,  pre-existent  Son  of  man,  was  a  belief  that  bordered  on 
blasphemy  because  it  was  a  threat  to  monotheism.  We  are  not  surprised  to 
find  that  the  Jewish  charge  of  blasphemy  is  associated  with  the  Christian  claim 
that  Jesus  is  the  Son  of  man  (Mark  14:61-64).  There  is  reason  to  believe  that 
in  Judaism  the  charge  of  blasphemy  was  not  limited  to  pronunciation  of  the 
sacred  name,  but  included  other  speech  which  endangered  proper  respect  for 
the  position.  The  fears  of  the  orthodox  were  justified,  for  the  Son  of  man 
Christology  helped  to  prepare  the  way  for  the  fuller  deification  of  Jesus  later 
in  gentile  Christianity. 

“A  corollary  conclusion  suggested  by  this  study  is  applicable  to  other  areas 
of  NT  research.  In  constructing  the  history  of  Christian  beginnings,  too  much 
importance  has  been  attached  to  the  evidence  in  the  canonical  gospels,  and  too 
little  attention  has  been  given  to  the  evidence  in  the  Book  of  Acts.  Acceptance 
of  unauthentic  gospel  pericopes  as  genuine  traditions  of  the  life  of  Jesus  causes 
us  to  ascribe  to  Jesus  ideas  which  first  appeared  in  Christianity  after  his  death. 
On  the  other  hand,  ignoring  the  evidence  in  Acts  when  it  conflicts  with  gospel 
traditions  prevents  us  from  recognizing  certain  developments  in  the  early 
church.  Nevertheless,  the  evidence  in  Acts  must  be  used  with  great  caution.” 

496.  M.  Ustarroz,  “Los  milagros  de  la  vida  publica  de  Jesus  en  la  predicacion 
de  San  Agustin,”  Stromata  21  (2,  ’65)  231-265. 

Augustine  discerned  in  the  miracles  and  words  of  Jesus  the  way  that  He 
acts  in  the  midst  of  the  Christian  people. 

497.  G.  Voigt,  “Christus  sacerdos.  Zum  okumenischen  Gesprach  fiber  das 
Altarsakrament,”  TheolLitZeit  90  (7,  ’65)  481-490. 

(1)  The  Lord’s  Supper  is  the  sacrament  of  the  congregation  as  the  Body  of 
Christ.  Paul’s  understanding  represents  a  realism  (sharing  the  body  of  the 
primal  man,  savior)  in  which  the  unity  is  in  the  Body  and  prior  to  the  incorpo¬ 
ration  of  Christians.  Such  realistic  conceptualization  is  difficult  today,  inade¬ 
quately  expressed  by  reference  to  a  “Mystical  Body  of  Christ,  and  ignored  by 
concepts  taken  from  the  personal-psychological  realm.  We  must  transcend  the 
restriction  of  being  limited  to  “personal”  or  “natural  categories  of  conceptu 
alization.  Christ’s  sacramental  presence  extends  in  space  as  one  communicant 
after  another  receives  the  sacrament.  The  communicants  are  bound  to  one 
another,  forming  throughout  the  world  this  one  Body.  But  as  He  is  the  Church  s 
“wisdom,  righteousness,  sanctification  and  redemption”  (1  for  1:30).  so  e 

is  also  her  unity.  _  „  , 

(2)  The  sacramental  event  can  be  thought  of  as  both  ‘  remembrance^  am 

representatio  if  we  recall  the  significance  of  passages  such  as  Deut  5:--4; 
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29:10  ff.,  where  memorial  enactment  and  original  event  coalesce.  “Christ  is 
not  crucified  again  in  our  worship,  but  what  happened  in  the  year  30  is  now 
present  to  us  as  the  event  itself/’ 

(3)  The  Reformation  objection  to  seeing  in  the  sacrament  the  Church’s 
own  sacrificial  offering  must  be  sustained ;  Christ  alone,  the  eternal  high  priest, 
offers  the  sacrifice  of  reconciliation.  While  He  intercedes  for  us,  however,  He 
cannot  do  so  without  us.  He  is  present  not  at  the  altar  alone,  but  also  in  the 
community  from  which  He  cannot  be  separated  (Heb  2:11-15).  The  sacrament 
is  His  gift,  while  we  remain  the  recipients;  “but  by  virtue  of  His  being  in  us 
He  receives  us  into  His  own  priesthood.”  That  is  not  the  whole  of  Catholic 
teaching  on  the  Church’s  role  in  the  sacrifice,  but  it  is  a  step  in  the  discussion 
which  the  Protestant  can  take. — J.  H.  S. 

498.  J.  F.  Walvoord,  “The  Present  Work  of  Christ  on  Earth  (Part  Eight),” 
BibSac  1 22  (488,  ’65)  291-301.  [Cf.  §  10-101.] 

Four  problems  are  considered  which  concern  the  concept  of  Christ’s  presence 
in  the  Church:  the  relation  of  this  presence  to  the  doctrine  of  omnipresence, 
to  the  presence  of  the  Spirit,  to  the  elements  of  the  Lord’s  Supper  and  to  Christ’s 
indwelling  the  Church. 

Jesus,  cf.  §§  10-525;  10-529;  10-538;  10-572;  10-625;  10-724. 

Historical  Jesus,  cf.  §  10-620. 

Synoptics 

499.  H.-W.  Bartsch,  “Early  Christian  Eschatology  in  the  Synoptic  Gospels 
(A  Contribution  to  Form-critical  Research),”  NT  Stud  11  (4,  ’65)  387- 
397. 

The  implications  of  form-criticism  and  the  new  quest  for  the  historical  Jesus 
have  led  to  a  situation  in  which  we  are  forced  back  upon  the  fundamental 
question  of  determining  the  foundation  of  Christian  faith,  and  in  this  question 
eschatology  is  central.  H.  Conzelmann  has  argued  that  Luke,  with  his  notion 
of  Jesus  as  the  center  between  the  ages,  is  correcting  a  traditional  eschatology 
that  expected  an  immediate  end.  But  a  fresh  investigation  shows  that  Luke  is 
really  correcting  the  view  that  the  parousia  had  already  happened  with  the 
death  and  Resurrection  of  Jesus.  Evidence  that  this  was  the  primitive  Christian 
view  is  found  in  the  connection  between  the  death  of  Jesus  and  certain 
apocalyptic  events  in  the  Passion  Narrative.  Christian  Gnosticism,  while  al¬ 
tering  the  Christian  faith,  preserves  some  elements  of  this  most  primitive 
eschatology.  But  the  view  was  corrected  very  early,  in  one  direction  by  Mark 
and  Matthew,  for  whom  the  Passion  was  the  beginning  of  the  eschatological 
drama,  and  in  another  by  Luke,  more  a  historian  than  a  theologian,  who 
renews  eschatological  expectation  while  de-eschatologizing  all  past  events. — 
G.  W.  M. 
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500.  J.  Blank,  “Marginalien  zur  Gleichnisauslegung,”  BibLcben  6  (1,  *65) 

50-60. 

A  certain  amount  of  subjectivity  is  always  present  in  the  interpretation  of 
the  parables  which  resemble  the  seed  growing  of  itself  since  thev  are  constantly 
producing  new  interpretations.  Many  hold  that  once  the  point  of  comparison 
is  found,  the  entire  parable  is  explained.  However,  it  is  unlikely  that  the 
parables  contain  only  one  truth  which  explains  all  else.  Otherwise  these  stories 
would  be  intended  solely  for  the  uneducated  whereas  a  whole  series  of  parables 
is  addressed  to  the  Pharisees  and  the  scribes. 

The  hearer  or  reader  must  enter  into  a  parable  in  order  to  grasp  its  meaning. 
If  everything  is  reduced  to  a  simple  lesson,  then  the  hearer  is  not  obliged  to 
take  a  stand,  to  make  a  decision.  In  the  Gospels,  the  conclusions  or  applications 
of  the  parables  usually  come  from  the  Evangelists  and  not  from  Jesus.  Ulti¬ 
mately  a  parable  raises  the  question  whether  one  will  encounter  God  in  Jesus, 
whether  one  will  allow  himself  to  be  given  through  Jesus  the  goodness,  love 
and  joy  proclaimed  in  the  parable. 

The  NT  itself  contains  Christological  .interpretations  of  the  parables,  e.g., 
Mt  22:1-14;  25:14-30.  However,  as  proposed  originally  by  Jesus  the  parables 
had  no  or  very  few  interpretative  elements.  If  the  parables  are  taken  merely 
as  examples  of  teaching,  they  are  misinterpreted,  and  the  hearer  is  deprived  of 
a  fruitful  dialogue  with  God. — J.  J.  C. 

501.  C.  H.  Cave,  “The  Parables  and  the  Scriptures/ ”  NTStud  11  (4,  ’65) 

374-387. 

Study  of  the  parables  has  not  yet  solved  the  main  problem  of  what  they 
meant  in  their  original  contexts.  Here  it  is  maintained  that  the  parables  were 
always  used  as  illustrations  in  a  sermon  based  on  Scripture  texts.  The  task  is 
to  recover  the  sermon  and  its  texts.  For  the  Jewish  parables  the  homiletic 
context  can  be  reconstructed,  and  here  two  of  them  are  analyzed:  the  princess 
and  the  robbers  (Ex.  R.  21:5),  and  the  king  and  the  tribute  (Lev.  R.  9:4). 
The  Jewish  parables  show  the  dependence  of  meaning  on  context,  the  derivation 
of  the  parable’s  material  from  Scripture,  and  their  connection  with  the  seasonal 
Scripture  readings  used  in  sermons.  These  principles  are  applied  to  the  parables 
of  Mk  4.  The  Sower  was  part  of  an  exhortation  to  repentance  spoken  on,  or 
near  to,  the  9th  Ab;  the  Growing  Seed  an  exhortation  to  patience  given  on 
Yom  Kippur  at  the  inauguration  of  a  Shemittah  year;  and  the  Mustard  Seed 
likewise  counseled  patience.  For  each  of  the  sermons  the  Scripture  texts  used 
as  Petihta,  Seder  and  Haphtarah  are  indicated. — G.  W.  M. 

502.  R.  H.  Mounce,  “Synoptic  Self-portraits,”  EvangQuart  37  (4,  ’65) 

212-217. 

The  material  here  surveyed  for  a  comparative  study  of  Matthew  and  Luke 
includes  twelve  pericopes  which  occur  in  the  Matthean  Sermon  on  the  Mount 
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but  are  not  found  in  the  Lukan  version  and  four  units  in  Luke’s  Sermon  which 
Matthew  either  omits  or  places  elsewhere.  The  conclusion  is  that  Matthew 
tends  to  make  interpretative  additions,  to  fragment  the  tradition  and  to  apply 
the  sayings  more  specifically;  that  Luke  normally  retains  the  historical  context, 
relates  the  pericopes  at  a  more  profound  level  and  demonstrates  a  greater 
sensitivity.  Furthermore,  this  limited  basis  of  comparison  may  indicate  some¬ 
thing  about  the  personality  of  each  Evangelist.  Matthew  tends  to  be  more 
severe  in  temperament  and  more  likely  to  sermonize  on  any  given  occasion. 
In  contrast,  Luke  reveals  a  more  tolerant  attitude  and  suggests  that  a  man  look 
to  his  own  faults  before  correcting  the  faults  of  others. — J.  J.  C. 

Matthew 

503.  M.  Himmelfarb,  “On  Reading  Matthew,”  Commentary  40  (4,  ’65)  56-65. 

The  current  debate  over  the  Judaeo-Christian  tradition  led  the  author  to 
study  Matthew’s  Gospel  under  various  aspects:  its  language  and  text,  Jews 
and  Gentiles,  Law  and  Spirit,  its  picture  of  Jesus.  One  sees  in  Matthew 
Judaism,  often  incorrectly  presented,  and  a  departure  from  Judaism.  Christianity 
grew  away  from  Judaism,  and  no  Jew  can  believe  that  this  development  was 
for  the  best.  But  it  did  not  grow  away  altogether,  and  a  desire  on  the  Christian 
side  to  speak  of  the  Judaeo-Christian  tradition  must  mean  among  other  things 
a  desire  rather  to  return  closer  than  to  depart  farther. — J.  J.  C. 

504.  SB,  “Ein  neuer  Leben-Jesu-Film,”  Orientierung  29  (Aug.  31,  ’65)  178- 
179. 

P.  Pasolini’s  film  II  Vangelo  secondo  Matteo  is  the  best  attempt  thus,  far  at 
a  film  about  Jesus. 

505.  [Mt.  1:18-25]  S.  L.  Johnson,  “The  Genesis  of  Jesus,”  BibSac  122 
(488,  ’65)  331-342. 

The  Gospels  clearly  teach  the  virgin  birth  of  Jesus,  and  this  miraculous 
birth  has  special  importance  in  salvation-history. 

506.  [Mt  1:18-25]  W.  Childs  Robinson,  “A  Re-study  of  the  Virgin  Birth 
of  Christ.  God’s  Son  was  Born  of  a  Woman:  Mary’s  Son  Prayed  ‘Abba 
Father’,”  EvangQuart  37  (4,  ’65)  198-211. 

The  article  is  a  plea  for  a  more  believing  consideration  of  the  NT  testimony 
to  the  virgin  birth  and  for  a  fresh  recognition  that  we  are  here  dealing  not 
with  individual  opinion  but  with  the  corporate  conviction  of  the  primitive 
community.  When  Paul  is  arrayed  against  Luke  on  this  matter,  all  the  close 
ties  between  them  are  ignored.  When  Mark  is  cited  against  Matthew,  one 
neglects  that  close  parallelism  of  the  two  Evangelists  which  leads  many  scholars 
to  seek  in  Matthew  material  to  fill  out  what  seems  to  be  an  incomplete  ending 
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of  Mark.  “The  birth  accounts  in  the  first  and  third  Gospels  articulate  the 
Spirit-wrought  faith  always  in  the  heart  of  the  primitive  community,  which 
comes  to  expression  also  in  sacramental  worship  and  in  sundry  creedal  state¬ 
ments.”  In  spite  of  many  difficulties  that  are  raised,  an  examination  of  the 
pertinent  NT  texts  upholds  the  doctrine  of  the  virgin  birth. — J.  J.  C. 

507.  [Mt  4:1-11]  E.  F.  F.  Bishop,  “  ‘Scripture  Says’,”  EvangQuart  37  (4,  ’65) 
218-220. 

In  the  accounts  of  the  Temptation  it  is  evident  that,  when  replying  to  Satan, 
Jesus  had  in  mind  words  from  Deuteronomy,  a  book  that  was  very  popular 
at  Qumran.  Might  it  not  be  that  on  his  way  to  the  desert,  when  passing 
through  Jericho,  Jesus  procured  a  copy  of  Deuteronomy  that  had  been  tran¬ 
scribed  in  the  nearby  Qumran  community? — J.  J.  C. 

508.  [Mt  5:3]  T.  Stramare,  “Beati  i  poveri,”  RivistBib  13  (2,  ’65)  179-186. 

Ptdchos  denotes  one  who,  not  having  anything,  is  forced  to  live  on  alms  from 
others.  The  word’s  religious  connotation  is  due  to  the  fact  that  such  a  man  has 
recourse  to  God.  ‘ Anawim  in  the  OT  emphasizes  this  religious  aspect:  the  person 
is  poor,  humble  and  pious.  In  this  case  trust  in  God  begins  with  physical 
poverty.  The  novelty  of  the  kingdom  promised  in  Matthew  and  Luke  is  that 
it  is  already  present  in  the  person  of  Christ  (Lk  6:22;  Mt  5:11;  Lk  10:23; 
Mt  11:6,  21-24;  16:13;  18:7;  26:24).  This  concept  resembles  that  of  Isaiah  who 
puts  the  Messiah  in  relation  to  the  poor,  the  ‘ anawim  (Mt  5:3;  Lk  4:21;  Isa 
61:1-3).  Mt  5:3  adds  “in  spirit,”  a  phrase  missing  in  Luke.  This  is  not  the  only 
case  where  the  same  saying  of  Jesus  occurs  in  different  forms. 

In  opposition  to  Matthew’s  blessing,  Luke  typically  puts  in  a  woe  against  the 
rich  (Lk  6:24) ;  the  saying  thus  takes  on  a  social  connotation  (cf.  Lk  16:19-31; 
12:16-21;  16:25).  For  Luke,  the  Christian  must  make  a  choice — either  heavenly 
blessing  or  terrestrial  possessions  (Lk  5:11,  28;  14:33;  Acts  5:1-11).  Matthew 
emphasizes  the  inner  dispositions  of  the  soul ;  even  the  physically  poor  may  be 
seduced  by  material  riches  (Mt  19:23-26).  Matthew  condemns  overanxiety; 
Christians  are  not  to  search  for  the  things  of  this  world  (Mt  6:24-25),  and  he 
insists  on  freedom  from  slavery  to  riches.  Luke  insists  on  the  external  qualities  oi 
the  ' anawim .  Matthew  insists  that  the  Messianic  blessings  are  given  as  retri¬ 
bution  for  the  good  dispositions  toward  God.  Luke  insists  that  these  blessings 
are  compensation  for  the  misery  of  the  present. — C.  S. 

509.  G.  B.  Caird,  “Expounding  the  Parables:  I.  The  Defendant  (Matthew 
5:25f. ;  Luke  12:58f.),”  ExpTimes  77  (2,  ’65)  36-39. 

The  NT  itself  reveals  the  beginnings  of  the  process  of  applying  the  parables 
universally  by  allegorizing  or  moralizing  them.  4  he  Parable  of  the  Defendant 
in  Mt  5:25-26,  read  in  its  context,  is  an  example  of  moralizing  use  on  the  part 
of  the  Evangelist.  Lk  12:58-59,  in  its  context,  is  a  true  parable  referring  to  an 
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impending  historical  crisis.  Luke  thus  accurately  interprets  Jesus’  mind:  the 
parable  had  been  addressed  not  to  the  disciples  alone,  but  to  the  nation  in  danger 
of  catastrophe.  This  parable  may  be  used  in  modern  preaching,  not  by  an  indi¬ 
vidual  moralizing  application,  but  by  learning  from  Jesus  to  read  the  sense  of 
urgency  inherent  in  our  times. — G.  W.  M. 

510:  [Mt  5:33]  T.  R.  Milford,  “Is  All  This  Swearing  Necessary?”  Theology 
68  (543,  ’65)  410-417. 

The  NT  does  not  absolutely  forbid  swearing,  i.e.,  the  taking  of  oaths,  but 
indicates  that  it  is  at  the  best  a  second  best  which  is  made  necessary  by  man’s 
habitual  carelessness  about  the  truth.  Swearing  is  inexpedient  in  the  interests  of 
true  religion  and  unnecessary  for  the  administration  of  justice. — J.  J.  C. 

511.  [Mt  5:48]  H.  Bruppacher,  “Ein  neues  Jesuswort,”  KirchReformScliweiz 
121  (Aug.  12,  ’65)  242-244. 

The  late  J.  Hausheer  argued  with  good  reason  that  on  the  basis  of  the 
Aramaic,  s  l  m,  the  key  word  in  the  verse,  should  be  translated,  not  “be  perfect,” 
but  “repay,”  as  your  heavenly  Father  repays  men. 

512.  H.  B.,  “Zur  Auslegung  der  6.  Bitte.  Und  fiihre  uns  nicht  in  Versuchung. 
Matth.  6,  13a,”  KirchReformScliweiz  121  (Aug.  26,  ’65)  257-258. 

Various  considerations  are  offered  on  the  problem  of  God’s  relation  to  man’s 
temptation. 

513.  [Mt  6:13]  J.  Carmignac,  “  ‘Fais  que  nous  n’entrions  pas  dans  la  tentation.’ 
La  portee  d’une  negation  devant  un  verbe  au  causatif,”  RevBib  72 
(2,  ’65)  218-226. 

What  is  the  effect  of  a  negative  before  a  causative  verb — “Do  not  cause  us  to 
.  . .”  or  “Cause  us  not  to  .  .  .”?  An  examination  of  25  examples  from  the  Hebrew 
Bible  and  the  Qumran  scrolls  shows  that  the  second  is  often  the  correct  render¬ 
ing.  The  petition  of  the  Our  Father  which  is  commonly  translated  “Lead  us  not 
into  temptation”  means  “Cause  us  not  to  succumb  to  temptation.” — J.  F.  Bl. 

514.  G.  Giavini,  “Abbiamo  forse  in  Mt.  6,  19-7,11  il  primo  commento  al  . 
‘Pater  Noster’?”  RivistBib  13  (2,  ’65)  171-177. 

In  its  main  ideas  Mt  6:19 — 7:11  runs  parallel  to  6:9-13,  the  Lord’s  Prayer. 

Is  it  a  commentary  on  the  prayer  ?  If  so,  then  we  would  have  a  key  whereby  we 
could  better  understand  how  the  Gospels  originated  and  were  formed.  The 
Evangelists  were  influenced  by  two  main  factors:  their  anxiety  to  be  faithful  to 
the  sayings  of  Jesus  and  their  sensitivity  to  the  needs  of  primitive  catechesis. 
This  remark,  which  necessarily  pertains  to  literary  criticism,  has  a  bearing  on 
biblical  theology:  the  Evangelist  is  making  a  conscious  effort  to  emphasize  the 
need  of  correspondence  between  oral  prayer  and  a  life  in  accord  with  it.  This 
observation  helps  us  to  have  an  insight  into  Matthew’s  concept  of  prayer. — C.  S. 
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515.  W.  Grundmann,  “Matth.  xi.  27  und  die  Johanneischen  ‘Der  Vater— Der 
Sohn’-Stellen,”  NTStud  12  (1,  ’65)  42-49. 

The  title  “the  Son”  is  seen  to  have  a  very  early  history  in  Mt  11:27  and 
undergoes  a  varied  development  in  the  Fourth  Gospel.  It  is  rooted  in  the  Father- 
Son  relationship  which  can  be  clarified  through  the  study  of  Johannine  parallels 
to  Mt  11:27.  Jn  3:35  shows  that  the  basis  of  the  relationship  is  in  the  Father’s 
loving  choice  of  His  Son,  and  the  panta  that  is  given  to  the  Son  implies  the 
power  to  reveal  and  to  communicate  life  (Jn  5:19-21).  Other  passages  such  as 
5:26;  6:40;  14:13  and  17:1  show  the  working  out  of  this  relationship  and  lead 
us  to  ask  whether  this  may  not  be  the  earliest  Christological  formulation, 
originating  in  the  prayer  of  Jesus,  and  leading  in  the  Johannine  material  to  a 
series  of  sayings  in  which  Jesus  works  as  revealer  in  the  name  of  “my  Father” 
and  also  resulting  in  the  title  “Son  of  God.” — G.  W.  M. 

516.  [Mt  13:9-17]  D.  O.  Via,  “Matthew  on  the  Understandability  of  the 
Parables,”  JournBibLit  84  (4,  ’65)  430-432. 

Mark  coupled  the  natural  function  of  allegory  (to  conceal  or  obscure  the 
meaning)  with  his  own  belief  in  predestination  so  that,  in  Mark,  Jesus  concealed 
the  truth  in  order  that  certain  men  might  not  be  able  to  understand,  repent  and 
be  forgiven.  Some  hold  that  when  Matthew  substitutes  hoti  (13:13)  for  Mark’s 
hina  (4:12),  he  intends  to  soften  Mark’s  thought,  thus  implying  that  Matthew 
did  not  understand  the  parables  as  concealing  language. 

But  Mt  13:11-12,  16-17  do  not  support  this  view  since  their  structure  ( dia  ti 
.  .  .  hoti .  .  .  dia  touto  .  .  .  hoti )  suggests  that  hoti  is  causal:  “because  the  crowds 
are  lacking  in  comprehension,  the  use  of  parables  (concealing  language)  makes 
it  possible  to  keep  the  secrets  of  the  kingdom  from  them.”  Furthermore,  because 
they  cannot  be  expected  to  understand,  Matthew  omits  the  reproach  to  the 
disciples  found  in  Mk  4:13.  It  has  already  been  demonstrated  that  (1)  Matthew 
omits  or  reinterprets  Markan  sayings  about  the  disciples’  lack  of  understanding 
(e.g.,  Mk  4:34b),  (2)  in  Matthew  this  lack  of  understanding  is  only  provisional, 
and  (3)  the  disciples’  query  does  not  concern  the  meaning  of  the  parables,  but 
only  why  Jesus  used  them.  “To  see  Matthew  as  believing  that  the  disciples  need 
explanations  clarifies  why  he  inserted  13:12  at  this  point.”  Thus,  for  Matthew, 
the  reason  for  using  parables  is  not  to  make  men  disciples  but  to  keep  outsiders 
out.  The  disciples,  having  become  disciples  independently  of  the  parables,  have 
the  special  privilege  of  private  explanations. — S.  E.  S. 

517.  [Mt  14:15-21]  W.  Gill,  “The  Historic  Jesus  and  Ecumenical  Endeavour,” 
LondQuartHolRev  34  (4,  ’65)  279-284. 

One  of  the  greatest  obstacles  to  the  ecumenical  movement  may  be  that  Jesus’ 
own  ministry  has  not  been  properly  understood.  No  doubt  His  conception  of  the 
kingdom  of  God  was  central  to  His  message  and  mission.  It  is  here  suggested 
that  we  take  a  fresh  look  at  the  most  frequently  recorded  incident  of  the  ministry 
in  the  Gospels,  the  Feeding  of  the  Multitude.  With  what  seem  to  be  obvious 
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doublets,  we  have  no  less  than  six  versions.  The  significance  of  the  story  seems 
to  be  that  Jesus  was  in  a  lonely  place  with  some  thousands  of  men,  and  it  is 
not  an  unreasonable  inference  that  by  His  invitation  given  through  the  Twelve 
or  the  Seventy  these  men  were  to  meet  Him  at  some  prearranged  quiet  spot  and 
that  these  men  were  the  five  thousand. 

The  prime  significance  of  the  meeting  is  that  Jesus  initially  had  a  well-defined 
strategy  for  His  ministry.  Apparently  His  intention  was  to  send  out  the  five 
thousand  to  turn  the  world  upside  down,  “conquering  first  the  nation  and  then 
mankind  by  sheer  infectious  positive  goodwill  in  action.”  This  inspiring  hope 
Jesus  sought  to  instill  in  the  multitude  by  something  like  the  Sermon  on  the 
Mount.  The  approach  here  outlined  makes  sense  of  so  many  of  Jesus’  sayings  and 
actions  when  set  against  His  background  and  restores  something  of  the  magic 
of  His  personality  so  obviously  felt  by  His  followers. — J.  J.  C. 

518.  [Mt  15:5]  G.  W.  Buchanan,  “Some  Vow  and  Oath  Formulas  in  the  New 
Testament,”  HarvTheolRev  58  (3,  ’65)  319-326. 

The  traditional  interpretation  of  dor  on  in  Mt  15:5  dor  on  ho  ean  ex  emon 
ophelethes  as  a  gift  that  has  been  earmarked  for  God  and  hence  not  available  to 
the  parents  ought  to  be  revised  in  view  of  parallels  with  rabbinic  vow  and  oath 
formulas.  These  suggest  that  the  verse  is  a  minced  or  elliptic  oath  sworn  by  the 
sacred  object  dor  on  or  qrbn,  as  were  most  oaths  of  NT  times.  Hence  dor  on  is  not 
the  money  the  parents  might  receive  but  the  offering  on  the  altar  by  which  an 
oath  was  taken.  In  this  view,  ho  ean  is  best  explained  as  a  translation  of  the 
Hebrew ’m  or  more  likely  s  which  in  oaths  can  mean  “if.”  The  revised  trans¬ 
lation  of  the  verse  is:  i((Korban!  [may  these  evils  fall  upon  me],  if  from  me 
you  receive  benefit’.” 

Mk  8:12  amen  lego  hymin  ei  dothesetai  te  genea  taute  semeion  according  to 
rabbinic  parallels  can  be  an  oath  administered  by  another  in  which  the  one 
swearing  answers  “amen,”  thereby  making  the  oath  his  own.  Something  like 
the  following  was  understood  by  Jesus  and  his  listeners.  f(Someone  other  than 
the  oath-taker:  (1)  [‘By  the  gift  on  the  altar,  may  you  receive  the  following 
curses  if  you  do  not  tell  the  truth’].  Oath-taker:  (2)  ‘Amen!’  (i.e.,  ‘I  will  accept 
the  prescribed  conditions),  (3)  if  God  will  give  this  generation  a  sign’.” 
— R.  J.  C. 

519.  J.  Sudbrack,  “  ‘Und  ihr — fur  wen  haltet  ihr  mich?’  (Mt  16,15),”  GeistLeb 
38  (4,  ’65)  246-259. 

The  question  which  Jesus  addressed  to  His  disciples  at  Caesarea  Philippi  is 
addressed  also  to  all  Christians  who  are  called  to  an  encounter  with  the  Christ 
of  Faith. 

520.  [Mt  16:16-18]  J.  Massingberd  Ford,  “‘Thou  Art  “Abraham”  and  Upon 
This  Rock  .  .  HeythJourn  6  (3,  ’65)  289-301. 

The  promises  made  by  Christ  to  Peter  in  Mt  16:16-18  have  several  parallels 
in  Jewish  traditions  about  Abraham.  Isa  51:1-2  says:  “Look  to  the  rock  from 
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which  you  were  hewn  ....  Look  to  Abraham  your  father.”  In  the  Midrash 
Rabbah  Gen  44:20-21,  Abraham’s  children  are  promised  immunity  from 
Gehenna.  Abraham  the  father  of  proselytes  is  a  type  of  Peter  who  was  to  go 
into  all  the  world  and  make  disciples  of  all  nations. — J.  F.  Bl. 

521.  [Mt  20:29-34]  Z.  C.  Hodges,  “The  Blind  Men  at  Jericho”  BibSac  V1 
(488,  ’65)  319-330. 

A  careful  study  of  the  Synoptic  accounts  shows  that  the  Evangelists  do  not 
contradict  one  another  in  the  number  of  persons  cured,  in  the  words  that  were 
spoken  or  in  the  place  of  the  miracle. 

522.  [Mt  26:26-29]  S.  Cavalletti,  “Le  fonti  del  ‘seder’  pasquale,”  BibOrientc 
7  (4-5,  ’65)  153-160. 

A  study  of  the  rabbinic  sources  establishes  the  fact  that  the  present-day  Jewish 
Seder  has  remained  substantially  the  same  as  the  liturgy  described  in  the  docu¬ 
ments  of  the  first  and  second  Christian  centuries  and  very  probably  goes  back 
to  a  pre-Christian  period.  The  Last  Supper  seems  to  have  begun  as  a  Seder,  and 
the  knowledge  of  this  ancient  rite  helps  to  reconstruct  the  background  for  the 
sacramental  anticipation  of  Christ’s  sacrifice.  At  the  end  of  the  article  a  table 
compares  the  present  Seder  ritual  with  the  pertinent  rabbinic  texts. — J.  J.  C. 

523.  [Mt  26:26-29]  M.  D.  Slifer,  “Christ’s  Mystical  Presence  and  the  Com¬ 
munion  of  Saints,”  TlicolLife  8  (2,  ’65)  145-153. 

The  NT  shows  that  Jesus  instituted  Holy  Communion  that  it  might  be  the 
seal  of  His  perpetual  presence  in  the  Church  through  the  Holy  Spirit  and  that 
it  might  be  the  bond  of  His  living  union  and  fellowship  with  His  people  to  the 

end  of  time. 

524.  [Mt  28:1]  G.  R.  Driver,  “Two  Problems  in  the  New  Testament,”  Journ 
TheolStud  16  (2,  ’65)  327-337.  ' 

The  translators  of  the  NEB  seem  not  to  have  adequately  considered  con¬ 
temporary  Jewish  practice  and  natural  conditions  in  Palestine  in  rendering  two 
particular  passages.  (1)  Mt  28:1,  opse  ton  sabbaton,  cannot  mean  the  Sabbath 
had  passed,”  nor  can  it  be  explained  away.  If,  however,  Matthew  is  using  a  solar 
calendar,  the  end  of  the  Sabbath  and  the  beginning  of  Sunday  would  coincide, 
for  the  day  would  be  from  sunrise  to  sunrise.  Other  Synoptic  references  indicate 
that  the  Evangelists  are  under  the  influence  of  Galilean  disciples  who  used  a 
solar  reckoning  like  the  Qumran  Covenanters.  (In  Acts  20:7-^  Lukes  usage  is 
determined  by  Paul’s  Pharisaic  practice  and  coincides  with  Greek  sunset-to- 
sunset  reckoning.) 

(2)  Lk  23:44-45,  ton  heliou  ekleipontos,  can  hardly  mean  “the  sun  was  in 
eclipse”;  it  is  scientifically  impossible  at  that  date,  and  there  is  no  evidence  that 
Luke  is  thinking  of  a  miracle.  The  verb  is  equivocal,  and  the  early  l  athers  and 
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versions  did  not  insist  on  an  eclipse.  The  allusion  is  to  the  result  of  the 
hamsin-'wmd  (“sirocco”)  which  blows  from  the  east  regularly  beginning  in 
April  and  by  picking  up  sand  may  darken  the  sky  and  cut  visibility  to  50  yards. 
This  wind  could  also  rend  the  Temple  curtain;  the  katapctasma  is  probably  the 
outer  curtain  at  the  door  which  faced  east.  The  earthquake  is  confusedly 
transferred  from  the  Resurrection  context  and  sheds  no  light  on  the  matter.  A 
miraculous  legend  has  grown  from  a  natural  event. — J.  A.  W. 

Mt  28:18,  cf.  §  10-478. 

Mark 

525.  N.  Q.  Hamilton,  “Resurrection  Tradition  and  the  Composition  of  Mark,” 
JournBibLit  84  (4,  ’65)  415-421. 

Probably  Mark  composed  the  story  of  the  empty  tomb,  and  he  intended  it, 
not  primarily  as  a  witness  to  Jesus’  Resurrection,  but  as  a  story  of  Jesus' 
translation  in  Resurrection  guise.  A  reinterpretation  of  the  evidence  shows  the 
possibility  that  Mark  composed  the  account.  He  may  have  done  so  partly  to 
satisfy  his  Greco-Roman  readers  who  would  expect  that  a  Son  of  God  would 
be  carried  away  at  his  burial,  as  was  claimed  for  some  of  the  emporerors.  But  the 
chief  reason  for  the  composition  was  Mark’s  Christology. 

The  empty  tomb  is  the  story  of  a  translation.  Mark  thinks  that  Jesus’  appear¬ 
ances  to  the  Church  distract  from  something  more  important,  i.e.,  the  parousia. 
Paul  believes  that  the  risen  Lord’s  presence  compensates  for  the  delay  of  His 
return.  Mark,  however,  wishes  to  eliminate  that  substitute  for  the  parousia.  In 
place  of  the  risen  Jesus  in  apparitions  to  the  Church,  Mark  simply  and  strikingly 
affirms  His  absence. 

Jesus’  translation  resembles  that  of  Elijah.  The  prophet  had  two  careers,  one 
as  described  in  the  OT,  the  other  in  John  the  Baptist.  So  Jesus’  first  career  was 
His  ministry.  His  second  career  will  be  as  the  Son  of  Man  who  comes  in  power 
and  glory  (cf.  Mk  9:1,  etc.).  The  appropriate  transition  from  one  career  to  the 
other  is  the  translation,  which  is  what  Mark  makes  out  of  the  Resurrection 
tradition.  In  contrast  to  the  movement  of  the  Church’s  interest  toward  heaven, 
Mark  wishes  to  refocus  attention  to  earth.  Jesus’  second  career  will  begin  in 
Galilee  (Mk  16:7).— J.  J.  C. 

526.  U.  Luz,  “Das  Geheimnismotiv  und  die  markinische  Christologie,” 
ZeitNTWiss  56  (1-2,  ’65)  9-30. 

The  secrecy  motive  appears  in  Mark’s  healing  miracles,  exorcisms  and 
teaching  of  the  disciples,  and  this  material  is  studied  according  to  the  methods 
of  form-criticism,  tendencies  and  word  statistics.  In  Jesus’  cures  the  miracle 
is  a  definite  testimony  for  the  public,  and  even  when  He  does  not  wish  it,  the 
miracle  forces  itself  on  public  attention.  Likewise  the  exorcisms  make  Jesus 
known  throughout  the  country  despite  His  commanding  the  demons  to  be  silent 
(cf.  also  Mk  8:30). 
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For  Mark,  the  Messianic  secret  is  Jesus’  Messiahship  or  divine  sonship  which 
remains  hidden  to  the  world  and  is  known  only  by  the  demons  because  of  their 
supernatural  knowledge  and  by  the  disciples  since  Caesarea  Philippi  through  the 
miracles  of  Jesus’  power  which  they  constantly  experience.  But  the  disciples  can 
know  Jesus’  Messiahship  only  in  connection  with  His  sufferings.  Therefore 
Mark  combines  into  one  passage  the  prophecy  of  the  Passion  and  Peter's  confes¬ 
sion.  Until  Calvary  this  suffering  remains  incomprehensible  for  the  disciples. 

In  fine,  Mark  has  combined  two  Christological  interpretations:  one  is  that  of 
the  Hellenistic  tlieios  ancr,  the  other  understands  the  Messianic  material  in  the 
light  of  the  cross.  Mark  attempts  to  make  the  tlieios  ancr  Christology  compre¬ 
hensible  from  the  kerygma  of  the  Passion  in  which  the  combination  of  the 
miracle  which  cannot  remain  hidden  and  the  puzzled  amazement  of  an  unbeliev¬ 
ing  world  in  the  presence  of  this  miracle,  bears  witness  to  the  faith.— J.  J.  C. 

527.  E.  Schweizer,  “Zur  Frage  des  Messiasgeheimnisses  bei  Markus,”  Zeit 
NTlViss  56  (1-2,  ’65)  1-8. 

E.  Sjoberg  has  shown  that  a  long  line  of  tradition  lies  behnd  the  redaction  of 
Mark  and  has  also-  pointed  out  how  Jewish  apocalyptic  and  mystery  ideas 
influenced  Christian  writing,  e.g.,  1  Cor  2:6  ff.,  etc.  In  Qurnran  the  concept  of 
mystery  is  almost  entirely  related  to  God.  The  NT  texts,  e.g.,  1  Cor  2:6-16 
differ;  the  Crucifixion  itself  is  a  mystery;  one  can  even  say  that  Christ  is  the 
mystery. 

Mark  uses  the  term  mysterion  only  once  (4:11)  and  in  the  singular.  Here 
mystery  can  embrace  everything  including  the  cross.  In  Mark,  the  special 
problem  is  how  he  can  explain  that  God  is  absolutely  incomprehensible,  men 
are  completely  blind,  and  yet  the  miracle  of  revelation  takes  place. 

Mark  solves  the  problem  thus.  After  the  first  half  of  the  Gospel  has  manifested 
that  the  Pharisees,  His  countrymen  and  the  disciples  are  blind,  Jesus  first  begins 
to  speak  of  the  cross  (8:31),  but  the  disciples  do  not  understand  (8:33).  He 
then  invites  the  whole  crowd  to  follow  Him.  This  means:  (1)  that  only  in 
following  on  the  way  to  the  cross  can  one  understand  Jesus’  way  to  the  cross  and 
Jesus  Himself;  (2)  in  following  Him  the  differences  between  those  within  and 
those  without  disappear.  This  interpretation  is  confirmed  by  the  fact  that  in  the 
two  later  prophecies  of  the  Passion  the  misunderstanding  of  the  disciples  and 
the  call  to  following  are  joined.  And  in  15:39  it  is  the  Gentile  centurion  who 
first  understands  what  happened  on  the  cross.  Moreover,  the  women  who  first 
saw  the  empty  grave  were  those  who  followed  Him  and  ministered  to  Him. 
-J.  J.  C. 

528.  [Mk  1:13]  E.  Fascher,  “Jesus  und  die  Tiere,”  TheolLitZeit  90  (8,  ’65) 
561-570. 

The  note  in  Mk  1:13  that  Jesus  was  “with  the  wild  beasts”  has  long  puzzled 
interpreters.  The  frequent  assumption  that  Mark  is  emphasizing  the  dreadful 
aspects  of  the  desert  is  contradicted  by  the  construction.  Ihe  animals  and  the 
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desert  are  separated  by  a  reference  to  the  temptation  in  the  desert.  Mark  alone 
connects  animals  and  angels,  and  in  his  narrative  they  appear  after  the  tempta¬ 
tion,  an  event  immaterial  for  the  author.  Unlike  1:9  and  1:14,  both  of  which 
have  explicit  references  to  time  and  place,  1 : 13  does  not.  It  is  as  mysterious  and 
eschatological  as  the  later  Transfiguration  scene  (9:3-8),  which  also  comes 
between  specific  geographical  and  temporal  references.  Furthermore,  “being  with 
the  wild  beasts”  has  positive  significance. 

G.  Wohlenberg  has  pointed  to  the  expression  “to  be  with”  as  indicating  close 
communion  in  Mark.  We  find  the  expression  used  with  reference  to  the  Twelve 
(3:14),  a  healed  demoniac  (5:18)  and  Peter  (14:67).  In  all  three  instances  the 
relationship  is  so  close  and  positive  that  it  is  scarcely  conceivable  that  Mark 
meant  anything  different  in  1:13.  Further,  it  is  not  merely  a  selection  of  animals, 
but  “the”  animals,  i.e.,  those  of  Gen  2:19.  Theria  denotes  in  the  LXX  all  the 
animals  of  the  earth.  Thus  the  tempter  is  not  merely  repelled  for  man’s  sake  in 
the  narrative;  he  is  overcome  in  order  to  re-establish  the  peace  in  God’s  whole 
creation,  so  that  there  can  no  longer  be  enmity  between  man  and  animal,  be¬ 
tween  man  and  angel.  This  note  of  the  redemption  of  all  creation  is  found 
frequently  in  the  NT  (cf.  Lk  10:19;  Rom  8:19-22;  Col  1:15,  etc.).  To  ignore 
this  broader  significance  of  Jesus  and  discuss  theology  exclusively  in  terms  of 
the  God-Man  (or  man-man)  relationship  is  to  propagate  a  very  narrow  Christian 
picture  of  the  world. — J.  H.  S. 

529.  L.  E.  Keck,  “Mark  3:7-12  and  Mark’s  Christology,”  JournBibLit  84 
(4,  ’65)  341-358. 

For  a  variety  of  reasons  the  pericope  has  been  rather  neglected  by  exegetes. 
Though  most  agree  that  it  is  from  the  hand  of  Mark,  (1)  such  a  view  is  hard  to 
maintain,  (2)  the  data  are  better  accounted  for  on  another  hypothesis,  and  (3) 
it  is  functional  in  the  Markan  Christology. 

(1)  None  of  the  reasons  advanced  for  regarding  the  pericope  as  the  beginning 
of  a  new  section  is  persuasive.  Rather,  it  is  the  conclusion  of  the  section  begun 
at  1:16  because  (a)  it  does  not  introduce  anything  (the  theme  of  3:13  ff.  is  the 
cleavage  between  “the  family  of  Jesus”  and  those  “outside”)  and  ( b )  it  is  a 
good  summary  of  what  has  gone  before  in  that  it  formulates  what  Mark  has 
said  so  far:  Jesus  summons  men  to  discipleship  and  thus  elicits  responses. 

(2)  An  analysis  of  the  pericope  reveals  that  (a)  the  retention  of  ekolouthesen 
( lectio  difficilior ;  omission  easily  explained  as  an  attempt  to  improve  the 
sentence)  makes  Mark  distinguish  Galileans  from  all  others,  though  the  logic  of 
the  paragraph  is  weak;  ( b )  for  many  reasons  the  Markan  Urtext  is  verses  7a 
and  7b  (except  apo  tes  Galilaias) ,  with  all  of  8;  ( c )  it  probably  came  from  a 
pre-Markan  theios  aner  source,  distinct  from  a  “strong  man”  miracle  collection. 

(3)  The  pericope  is  interested  in  two  points:  the  response  of  the  non-Galileans 
(to  show  Jesus’  appeal  to  the  world),  and  the  so-called  “demonic”  confessions.  It 
is  this  latter  point  which  fits  into  Mark’s  Son-of-God  Christology.  Yet  in  v.  12 
he  insists  that  Jesus  forbade  the  demons  to  reveal  His  identity.  This  rhythmic 
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dialectic  of  identification  and  prohibition  needs  explanation.  Apart  from  those 
which  solve  the  secret  by  “historical  reality,”  customary  suggestions  tend  to  be 
dogmengeschiclitlich.  J.  Schreiber  has  recently  argued  [cf.  §  6-785]  that  a 
Gnostic  myth  of  a  secret  savior  lies  behind  Mark’s  Christology,  but  our  study 
shows  that  Mark’s  theology  cannot  be  regarded  as  simply  congruent  with  that 
mythological  pattern.  Rather,  Mark  took  healing  stories  into  his  Gospel  “partly 
because  they  allowed  him  to  present  the  divine  sonship  during  Jesus’  lifetime 
and  partly  because  he  wanted  to  check  and  counterbalance  this  [theios  after ] 
way  of  understanding  Jesus’  life  and  work.”  Hence  Mark’s  theology  is  uneven 
because  of  the  divergent  materials  in  it  and  “Mark  is  not  only  a  guardian  of 
the  tradition  but  its  prophetic  interpreter  as  well.” — S.  E.  S. 

530.  [Mk  3:28-29]  R.  Scroggs,  “The  Exaltation  of  the  Spirit  by  Some  Early 
Christians,”  JournBibLit  84  (4,  ’65)  359-373. 

E.  Kasemann  has  correctly  maintained  that  an  early  ecstatic  and  apocalyptic 
Christianity  was  found  in  communities  outside  of  Jerusalem  and  that  these  com¬ 
munities  soon  disappeared.  In  the  light  of  this  thesis  similarities  are  pointed 
out  between  Mk  3:28-29  and  1  Cor  12:2-3.  The  warning  against  blasphemy  of 
the  Spirit  (Mk  3:28-29  parr.)  illuminates  an  early,  ecstatic  Christianity  which 
has  separated  itself  from  Jewish  restrictions,  begun  a  mission  to  the  Gentiles, 
exalted  the  Spirit  and  the  gifts  of  the  Spirit  upon  its  prophets,  and  in  its  extreme 
form  accepted  no  limitations  upon  its  actions  in  the  Spirit,  even  to  the  extent 
of  exalting  the  witness  of  the  Spirit  over  any  test  of  the  kerygma. 

The  passage  which  speaks  of  blaspheming  Jesus  (1  Cor  12:2-3)  has  similari¬ 
ties  with  Mk  3:28-29.  In  both  instances,  e.g.,  the  primary  criterion  of  the 
Christian  life  is  the  possession  of  the  Spirit.  The  resemblances  between  the  two 
passages  suggest  a  possible  contact  between  the  ecstatic  community  in  Palestine 
(Mk  3:28-29)  and  that  in  Corinth.  An  examination  of  the  evidence  permits 
one  to  think  that  perhaps  the  ecstatic  Palestinian  church  originated  in  an 
eschatological  fervor  which  witnessed  to  a  Lord  coming  from  the-  heavens  to 
rule  over  a  kingdom  participated  in  by  those  who  were  alive  when  the  Day 
came.  If  so,  the  pneumatology  and  eschatology  of  this  church  are  shared  by 
the  churches  of  Corinth  and  Thessalonica,  if  Paul’s  descriptions  are  to  be 
trusted. — J.  J.  C. 

531.  [Mk  3:28-29]  J.  G.  Williams,  “A  note  on  the  ‘Unforgivable  Sin’ 
Logion,”  NTStud  12  (1,  ’65)  75-77. 

In  reference  to  this  troublesome  passage,  W.  Bundy  has  noted  that  in  rab¬ 
binical  exegesis  the  holy  spirit  was  the  agent  of  prophecy.  Applied  to  Mk 
3:28-29,  the  most  original  form  of  the  saying,  this  would  mean  that  Jesus  refer* 
to  the  reviling  of  the  words  and  works  of  His  own  prophetic  ministry.  In  thi- 
light,  the  saying  probably  has  a  definite  historical  nucleus  in  which  Je  -u* 
evaluated  His  ministry  in  eschatological  terms.  Moreover,  if  the  saying  is 
basically  authentic,  it  helps  to  confirm  that  “Paul  was,  in  essence,  merely  tol- 
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lowing  Jesus’  own  self-understanding  in  having  a  relative  lack  of  interest  in 
the  person  of  Jesus  but  an  ultimate  concern  in  regard  to  his  work  or  ‘office’.” 
— G.  W.  M. 

532.  G.  Schille,  “Die  Seesturmerzahlung  Markus  4:35-41  als  Beispiel  neu- 
testamentlicher  Aktualisierung,”  ZeitNTWiss  56  (1-2,  ’65)  30-40. 

The  Markan  pericope  contains  both  a  pre-Markan  rhythmic  “text,”  embody¬ 
ing  an  early  Christian  credo,  and  an  interpretation  of  this  credo  which  is 
possibly  also  pre-Markan.  The  text  is  reconstructed  from  vv.  37,  38a,  39  and 
41a.  Presumably  the  purpose  of  the  credo  was  to  celebrate  Jesus’  greatness  as 
a  wonder-worker  (building  of  course  on  typical  motifs  from  the  general  miracle 
tradition  as  reflected  in  vv.  36b  and  41a). 

The  interpretation  of  the  credo  is  found  in  vv.  41b,  35-36  and  40.  By  its 
use  of  the  present  tense  liypakonei,  v.  41b  updates  the  power  of  Jesus  by  making 
it  available  to  the  Christian  community.  In  these  verses  a  primitive  interpreter 
consciously  comments  on  an  early  Christian  confession  of  faith.  Verses  35-36, 
38b  and  40,  by  their  mention  of  the  boats  (36b),  show  an  awareness  of  the 
Church  and,  by  their  emphasis  on  storm  and  faith  (38b,  40),  show  a  narrow 
concentration  on  discipleship  under  duress.  In  contrast  with  Matthew,  for 
whom  these  disciples  were  men  of  “little  faith,”  these  latter  verses  from  Mark 
speak  to  a  unique  situation  since  they  assume  that  those  addressed  have  no 
faith  at  all.  This  attitude  reflects  the  condition  of  the  disciples  immediately 
following  Jesus’  death. 

The  effect  of  this  process  of  interpretation  would  be  twofold.  First,  it  means 
a  surrender  of  the  primary  importance  of  the  bruta  facta  of  Jesus’  ministry. 
The  specific  incident  now  becomes  typical,  characteristic  or  symbolic  of  Jesus’ 
power — of  importance,  not  because  of  its  initial  occurrence,  but  because  it 
demonstrates  a  power  that  abides  and  is  continually  available.  At  the  same 
time  this  process  of  interpretation  paradoxically  establishes  also  an  unbreakable 
link  between  past  fact  and  present  meaning.  All  confessions  of  faith  or  theologies 
about  Christ  are  now  seen  to  be  of  necessity  rooted  in  His  historical  ministry. 
Incidentally,  this  gives  the  miracle  tradition  independent  status  over  against 
the  Resurrection  tradition.  The  former  may  no  longer  be  considered  simply  a 
subsidiary  development  from  the  latter. — I.  W.  B. 

533.  [Mk  6:17-29]  J.  D.  M.  Derrett,  “Herod’s  Oath  and  the  Baptist’s  Head 
(Concl.)  (With  an  Appendix  on  Mk  IX.  12-13,  Mai  III.  24,  Micah  VII. 
6),”  BibZeit  9  (2,  ’65)  233-246.  [Cf.  §  10-135.] 

Antipas  could  have  been  released  by  the  Jerusalem  high  priest  from  his  oath 
to  grant  Salome  anything  she  asked  for.  But  his  guests,  among  whom  were 
doubtless  both  Pharisees  and  Sadducees,  might  have  urged  him  to  carry  it  out 
and  behead  the  Baptist  in  order  to  save  face,  and,  incidentally,  to  rid  himself 
of  an  embarrassing  maniac.  His  guests  might  have  argued  that  the  tetrarch 
would  compromise  his  autonomy  if  he  appealed  to  the  religious  authority  for 
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a  dispensation.  Lk  13:31-33  probably  contains  a  warning  to  Jesus  that  He  was 
in  danger  similar  to  that  which  led  to  the  death  of  the  Baptist.  Jesus  answered 
that  His  informers  should  tell  “that  fox”  (a  term  of  contempt,  without  the 
implication  of  slyness  that  it  has  with  us)  that  in  God’s  plan  He  is  to  die  in 
Jerusalem,  not  in  Galilee. 

Mk  9:13,  to  which  the  parallel  Mt  17:12  adds  a  comment,  refers  to  the 
restoration  effected  by  Elijah  (=  the  Baptist)  as  predicted  in  Mai  3:24.  If  we 
suppose  that  Jesus  read  the  last  line  of  v.  24  as  the  Vorlage  of  the  Greek  versions 
had  it,  “and  the  heart  of  man  toward  his  neighbor,”  we  may  suppose  further 
that  while  oppression  of  inferiors  and  strife  among  equals  may  have  been 
corrected  by  the  precursor,  Jesus,  according  to  Mt  10:34-36  (=Lk  12:51-53, 
alluding  to  Mic  7:6),  so  affected  the  younger  generation  that  they  dissented 
from  their  elders  who  had  rejected  Jesus. — E.  F.  S. 

Mk  8:12,  cf.  §  10-518. 

534.  F.  A.  Schilling,  “What  Means  the  Saying  about  Receiving  the  Kingdom 
of  God  as  a  Little  Child  ( ten  basileian  ton  theou  hos  paidion)  ?  Mk  x.  15; 
Lk  xviii.  17.”  ExpTimes  77  (2,  ’65)  56-58. 

The  comparative  phrase  hos  paidion  must  be  taken  with  “kingdom”  and  not 
with  the  one  who  receives  it;  one  should  compare  Mk  9:37.  The  misunderstand¬ 
ing  arose  from  a  subordinating  of  the  startling  comparison  to  the  more  ordinary 
one  in  Mt  18:3,  becoming  like  a  child  to  enter  the  kingdom. — G.  W.  M. 

Luke 

535.  K.  Baltzer,  “The  Meaning  of  the  Temple  in  the  Lukan  Writings,”  Harv 
TheolRev  58  (3,  ’65)  263-277. 

The  Temple  in  the  OT  was  the  place  of  cult,  the  center  for  the  administration 
of  law  and  justice,  a  place  of  asylum,  and  in  many  respects  the  center  of  Israel’s 
life.  Various  theological  concepts  concerning  the  Temple  existed  simultaneously 
and  influenced  one  another.  Such  were  especially  ideas  concerning  the  Temple 
as  the  place  of  the  presence  of  God,  of  His  name,  of  the  kiibdd  Yaliwch,  i.e., 
the  “mighty  presence”  of  the  Lord.  This  last  concept  appears  in  the  O  1 ,  the 
intertestamental  literature  and  in  the  Qumran  writings.  The  Jewish  Shekinah 
speculation  expected  the  kabod  to  return  at  the  end  of  time. 

In  the  early  Christian  writings  the  variety  of  Jewish  Temple  traditions  are 
still  evident.  As  a  matter  of  course  the  first  Christians  continue  the  Temple 
observances.  However,  the  Christian  community  is  regarded  as  the  new  Temple 
as  is  also  Christ  Himself  (Jn  2:21).  The  Temple  figures  prominently  in  the 
third  Gospel  especially  in  Lk  1—2.  Moreover,  Luke  so  arranges  Jesus'  tempta¬ 
tions  that  the  last  one  occurs  at  the  Temple.  Furthermore,  when  Jesus  said: 
“your  house  is  forsaken”  (Lk  13:35),  His  statement  would  mean  (cf.  Ezek 
10:18;  11:23)  that  God  will  withdraw  His  presence  from  the  Temple  and  from 
Jerusalem. 
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With  the  Palm  Sunday  account  Luke’s  concept  of  the  Temple  becomes  very 
clear.  According-  to  him  the  sole  purpose  of  Jesus’  entry  into  the  city  is  to  take 
possession  of  the  Temple  (Lk  19:45).  In  Luke,  “when  Jesus  enters  the  Temple 
or  is  in  the  Temple,  the  Temple  is  really  the  Temple.  To  state  it  more  prescisely, 
Jesus  and  the  kabod  are  connected.”  This  connection  appears  in  Luke  in  his 
account  of  the  Transfiguration,  in  the  Ascension,  and  in  Jesus’  reference  to  the 
Second  Coming  (Lk  21:27).  The  Temple,  even  after  its  destruction,  presented 
a  problem  for  Christians,  a  problem  which  Luke  solved  by  his  Christology. 
“For  him,  Christ  is  the  presence  of  God,  because  Christ,  kcibod /doxa,  and  spirit 
are  related.” — A.  J.  S. 

536.  J.  Blenkinsopp,  “The  Church’s  Mission  in  St  Luke,”  ClerRev  50  (9,  ’65) 
698-704. 

As  envisaged  by  Luke,  the  Church’s  mission  is  to  remove  economic,  social 
and  racial  barriers  and  to  be  involved  in  the  world  and  work  for  its  renewal. 
Further,  every  Christian  should  with  enthusiasm  and  self-sacrifice  share  in  this 
mission  of  the  Church. — J.  J.  C. 

537.  E.  E.  Ellis,  “Present  and  future  Eschatology  in  Luke,”  NT  Stud  12 
(1,  ’65)  27-41. 

A  number  of  Lukan  texts  in  which  the  present  and  future  manifestations  of 
the  kingdom  are  set  in  juxtaposition  are  here  examined  to  show  that  the  two¬ 
fold  eschatological  pattern  both  is  central  to  Luke  and  is  an  original  part  of 
the  tradition  he  uses.  (1)  Lk  3:16-17  contains  a  prediction  of  the  Baptist  about 
a  twofold  act  of  judgment  by  the  coming  Messiah;  in  the  Q  tradition  the  two 
aspects  are  altered  to  present  and  future  eschatological  statements.  (2)  Lk  9:27 
refers,  not  to  the  parousia,  but  to  the  present,  and  the  present-future  parallel¬ 
isms  of  9:23-26,  which  go  back  to  a  pre-Markan  stage,  are  continued  in  vv.  27 
as  present  and  28  fif.  (the  Transfiguration  story)  as  future  (proleptically). 
(3)  In  the  light  of  the  Pauline  meaning  of  syn  Christo,  Lk  23:43  refers  to  the 
corporate  exaltation  of  believers  “with  Christ”:  the  robber  shares  in  Jesus’ 
exaltation  “today”  and  will  therefore  be  “remembered”  at  the  parousia.  (4) 
The  juxtaposition  of  present  and  future  eschatology  is  independently  part  of  the 
Markan,  Q,  Lukan  and  Johannine  traditions.  “It  lies,  therefore,  at  the  bedrock 
of  the  Gospel  traditions.” — G.  W.  M. 

538.  A.  George,  “Jesus  Fils  de  Dieu  dans  l’Lvangile  selon  saint  Luc,”  RevBib 
72  (2,  ’65)  185-209. 

Three  important  texts  in  Luke  identify  Jesus’  divine  Sonship  with  His 
Messiahship  (3:22;  9:35;  1:32,  35),  but  at  the  same  time  they  show  the 
“total  newness”  of  this  Messiahship:  Jesus  is  also  the  Servant,  and  “He  is 
Son  because  holy,  born  of  a  special  action  of  the  Spirit  and  of  the  divine 
power  and  united  to  God  at  the  deepest  level  of  His  being.”  The  devils 
recognize  Jesus’  divine  Sonship  (4:3,  9;  4:41;  8:28);  but  no  man  proclaims 
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Jesus  as  Son  of  God  in  Luke — the  centurion’s  confession  is  replaced  by  Jesus’ 
final  invocation:  “Father,  into  thy  hands  .  .  .  .”  The  words  of  Jesus  speaking 
to  or  of  His  Father  show  that  His  Sonship  “is  not  a  solemn  title,  or  a  privilege, 
but  a  dependence,  an  intimacy,  a  total  communion:  to  be  Son,  for  Jesus,  is 
nothing  else  but  to  live  by  His  Father  and  for  Him,  to  accomplish  His  will  and 
secure  His  glory.” — J.  F.  Bl. 

539.  S.  Reyero,  “iEsta  terminada  la  obra  literaria  de  San  Lucas?”  Stadium 
5  (2,  ’65)  273-289. 

Some  think  that  the  work  of  Luke  is  completed  with  Luke-Acts;  others  that 
Acts  is  not  complete  in  itself  but  needs  to  be  supplemented  whether  or  not 
another  volume  was  planned;  still  others  consider  that  both  the  Gospel  and 
Acts  are  complete  in  themselves  but  that  the  corpus  lucanum  lacks  one  book. 
Only  the  first  and  third  opinions  are  examined  in  this  article.  The  key  to  the 
solution  lies,  not  in  the  importance  of  the  facts  narrated,  but  in  Luke’s  inten¬ 
tion.  The  arguments  for  the  first  opinion  seem  less  convincing  than  those  for 
the  third.  One  strong  reason  for  the  latter  position  is  the  custom  followed  by 
writers  at  that  time.  Ordinarily  they  would  add  an  epilogue  to  any  work  begun 
with  a  prologue,  especially  with  a  salutation  or  dedication  such  as  found  in 
Lk  1:1-4.— J.-C.  V. 

540.  [Lk  1:38]  E.  P.  Royal,  “The  Fullness  of  Time  and  the  Consent  of  the 
Holy  Virgin  to  the  Incarnation,”  EphMar  15  (2-3,  ’65)  287-299. 

Mary’s  consent  to  the  Incarnation  both  contributed  to  the  attainment  of 
the  fullness  of  time  and  was  the  beginning  of  her  relationships  with  the  Church. 

541.  [Lk  1:46-55]  R.  Schnackenburg,  “Das  Magnificat,  seine  Spiritualitat  und 
Theologie,”  GeistLeb  38  (5,  ’65)  342-357. 

The  thoughts  of  Mary  are  contained  within  the  Magnificat  which  has  been 
edited  and  placed  within  its  framework  by  the  author  of  the  Infancy  Gospel 
who  thus  conveys  certain  theological  ideas.  (1)  I  he  spirituality  of  the 
Magnificat.  Canticles  such  as  this  ordinarily  contain  personal  thanks  to  God 
as  is  evident  from  Anna’s  song  (1  Sam  2:1-10)  and  lrom  the  Qumran  hymns, 
e.g.,  1QH  5:20.  In  favor  of  Mary’s  authorship  of  the  Magnificat  is  the  fact 
that  at  the  Annunciation  she  spoke  of  herself  as  the  handmaid  oi  the  Lord. 
Moreover,  no  woman  in  the  Ol  was  to  be  called  blessed  by  all  generations. 
If  in  any  way  the  editor  of  the  Infancy  Gospel  is  responsible  for  the  hymn, 
he  unquestionably  showed  his  familiarity  with  the  spirituality  of  the  ciicles 
to  which  Mary  belonged. 

(2)  The  theology  of  the  Magnificat.  The  theological  ideas  of  the  Infancy 
Gospel  are  well  brought  out  by  studies  such  as  that  of  R.  Laurent  in,  though 
some  of  his  views  are  debatable.  Evidently  the  events  of  Lk  1—2  revolve  about 
the  two  mothers,  Elizabeth  and  Mary.  Mary’s  canticle  confirms  the  prai>e  gi'en 
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her  by  Elizabeth.  Laurentin  believes  that  Mary  here  speaks  as  the  representative 
of  the  chosen  people  and  that  through  her  the  OT  people  of  God  utter  this 
hymn  of  praise.  It  does  not  seem  so.  Rather,  Mary  as  an  individual,  and  not 
in  a  collective  sense,  represents  her  people  and  fulfills  their  highest  hopes. 
Furthermore,  Laurentin’s  suggestion  that  in  the  Visitation  Mary  typifies  the 
ark  of  the  covenant  is  improbable.  However,  the  priestly  milieu  of  the  Infancy 
Gospel  is  undeniable. — J.  J.  C. 

542.  [Lk  2:1-20]  T.  Merton,  “The  Good  News  of  the  Nativity.  A  Monastic 
Reading  of  the  Christmas  Gospels,”  BibToday  1  (21,  ’65)  1367-75. 

The  Gospels  of  the  Nativity  are  the  solemn  proclamation  of  a  decisive  escha¬ 
tological  event,  the  turning  point  of  all  history,  and  the  monastic  writers  have 
correctly  understood  that  the  birth  of  the  Son  of  God  is  the  birth  of  man  to 
divine  sonship. 

543.  L.  Grollenberg,  “Mensen  ‘vangen’  (Lk.  5,10) :  hen  redden  van  de  dood 
[‘Catching’  men  (Luke  5,10):  saving  them  from  death],”  TijdTheol  5 
(3,  ’65)  330-336. 

Since  a  fisherman  necessarily  kills  the  fish  he  catches,  Jesus’  symbolic 
description  of  the  apostolic  activity  addressed  to  Simon  and  Andrew:  “I  will 
make  you  fishers  of  men”  (Mt  4:19;  Mk  1:17)  could  trouble  a  mind  more 
logical  than  that  of  Matthew  or  Mark.  Luke  seems  to  have  consulted  his 
“theological  dictionary,”  the  LXX,  for  a  term  which  would  both  respect  the 
image  used  by  Jesus  and  describe  the  apostolate  more  accurately.  The  word 
chosen  was  the  common  verb  zogrein  meaning  “take  alive,”  “make  captive,” 
rather  than  “kill.”  In  sacred  history  this  term  is  applied  to  people  exempted 
from  the  utter  destruction  of  the  ban  ( herein ).  Rahab,  the  harlot  of  Jericho 
who  because  of  her  faith  (Heb  11:31)  was  preserved  from  the  general  exter¬ 
mination  decreed  for  the  city,  became  in  early  Christian  preaching  (Jas  2:25; 
cf.  Josh  6:25)  a  popular  type  of  the  converted  Gentiles. 

In  Luke’s  account  Jesus  addresses  the  saying:  “You  will  catch  men”  to 
Simon  as  Peter,  the  head  of  the  Church.  Thus  the  description  of  the  Christian 
apostolate  is  extended  to  all  those  who  “toil”  in  koinonia  with  Peter.  The 
anticipatory  character  of  the  pericope  (Lk  5:1-11)  and  the  clearly  symbolic 
value  of  many  of  its  details  give  further  proof  of  the  Evangelist’s  theological 
intention  in  slightly  altering  the  saying. — A.  J.  S. 

Lk  12:58  f.,  cf.  §  10-509. 

544.  D.  Squillaci,  “Gesu  invitato  a  cena.  Luca  14,  1 — 24”  PalCler  44  (Sept. 
15,  ’65)  992-997. 

A  brief  exegesis  of  the  passage. 

Lk  18:17,  cf.  §  10-534. 
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545.  E.  Galbiati,  “II  pianto  di  Gesu  per  Gerusalemme  (Luca  19  41-47  a'l  ” 
BibOriente  7  (4-5,  '65)  196-204. 

The  context  of  the  passage  is  explained,  the  moral  cause  of  the  fall  of 
Jerusalem  is  examined,  Jesus’  attitude  toward  the  fate  of  His  people  is  studied, 
and  the  conclusion  is  drawn  that  the  Gospels  provide  no  basis  for  anti-Semitism! 

546.  G.  Rau,  “Das  Volk  in  der  lukanischen  Passionsgeschichte,  eine  Konjektur 
zu  Lk  23:13,”  ZeitNTWiss  56  (1-2,  ’65)  41-51. 

With  one  major  exception  (Lk  23:13)  Luke’s  references  to  the  Jewish 
people  in  his  Passion  story  and  its  sequel  show  that  thev  are  universally 
friendly  to  Jesus  but  opposed  to  their  own  leaders  (19:49;  20:1,  6.  9,  16,  19, 
26,  45;  21:38;  23:27,  35,  48;  24:19-20).  The  disparity  is  not  explained  by 
saying  that  Lk  23:13  followed  another  source  than  Mark.  Rather,  as  P.  Winter 
holds,  the  text  of  23:13  should  read  ton  laou,  not  kai  ton  laon :  the  people  as 
such  are  not  present  to  condemn  Jesus,  but  only  their  rulers. 

Two  arguments  support  this  reading.  (1)  The  change  from  ton  laou  to 
kai  ton  laon  was  a  scribal  error.  (2)  The  phrase  ton  laou  is  to  be  read  in  the 
light  of  Luke’s  whole  Tendons:  the  Jewish  people  approve  of  Jesus;  their 
rulers  do  not.  This  antagonism  between  the  people  and  their  leaders  is  well 
expressed  in  Lk  20:26  where  because  of  it  the  rulers  must  refrain  from  con¬ 
demning  Jesus.  Similarly  the  possibility  of  the  rulers’  deceiving  Pilate  by  false 
accusation  (Lk  23:2)  is  guaranteed  only  by  the  people’s  absence.  The  ochlos 
of  Lk  22:47,  the  ha  pan  to  plethos  auton  of  23:1,  the  tons  ochlous  of  23:4  and 
the  pamplethei  of  23:18  do  not  refer  to  the  Jewish  people  as  a  whole,  but  only 
to  those  who  follow  their  rulers.  The  people  as  a  whole  reappear  only  at 
Lk  23:26-31  where  characteristically  they  mourn  for  Jesus,  whereas  Jesus 
pours  reproach,  not  upon  them,  but  upon  their  leaders.  In  the  context  of  these 
passages  Lk  23:13  does  not  contradict  the  Tendens  of  Luke  in  his  conscious 
reinterpretation  of  Mark  but  rather  provides  its  capstone. 

By  way  of  contrast  with  Matthew,  the  general  doom  which  that  Evangelist 
pronounces  on  the  Jewish  nation  by  their  accepting  responsibility  for  Jesus’ 
death  (Mt  27:24-25)  does  not  occur  in  Luke.  By  way  of  contrast  with  Mark, 
Luke  even  omits  that  Evangelist’s  reference  to  the  custom  of  releasing  a  prisoner 
to  the  people  on  the  feast  day  (Mk  15:6-8)  so  that  in  one  more  instance  Luke 
absolves  the  people  as  such  from  the  guilt  of  choosing  Barabbas  over  Jesus. 
—I.  W.  B. 

Lk  23:44-45,  cf.  §  10-524. 

John 

547.  J.  W.  Bowker,  “The  Origin  and  Purpose  of  St  John’s  Gospel,”  NTStud 
11  (4,  ’65)  398-408. 

The  basic  question  of  the  Fourth  Gospel  is  not  the  Judaizing  controversy  nor 
whether  or  not  the  follower  of  Christ  remains  a  Jew,  but  one  that  underlies 
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both  of  these:  “If  Jesus  is  recognized  as  Messiah,  what  has  Judaism  become?” 
The  opponents  in  the  Gospel  are  not  simply  “the  Jews”;  a  distinction  is  made 
between  “the  Pharisees”  as  opponents  and  “the  Jews.”  The  debate  is  within 
Judaism.  In  the  first  12  chapters  John  works  out  the  problem  in  four  sections, 
showing  that  Christianity  belongs  inescapably  to  Judaism:  (a)  Jesus  in  terms 
of  His  antecedents  (1:1 — 2:11)  ;  ( b )  Jesus’  relation  to  Judaism  in  general  and 
to  standing  problems  in  Judaism  (2:12 — 4:54);  ( c )  Jesus’  relation  to  specific 
questions  in  Judaism  (cc.  5 — 8)  ;  and  ( d )  the  relation  of  the  Christian  com¬ 
munity  to  Judaism,  and  Jesus’  relation  to  the  community  (cc.  9 — 12). — G.  W.  M. 

548.  F.-M.  Braun,  “Le  peche  du  monde  selon  saint  Jean,”  RevThom  65 
(2,  ’65)  181-201. 

The  Johannine  writings  use  the  word  kosmos  no  less  than  73  times  (48  in 
the  Gospel,  22  in  the  Epistles,  3  in  the  Apocalypse).  The  perversity  of  the 
kosmos  in  Johannine  thought  can  be  explicated  according  to  the  following  five 
trends.  (1)  Kosmos  and  darkness  are  convertible  terms.  The  world  in  rejecting 
the  light  is  not  just  in  error;  it  is  perverse  and  deceitful  (1  Jn  1:6;  2:4). 
John’s  teaching,  however,  rejects  both  naturalistic  optimism  (Jn  8:23  f.)  and 
Gnostic  pessimism  (Jn  1:12).  (2)  The  kosmos  is  caught  within  the  tyranny 
of  Satan  who  is  identified  with  the  serpent  of  Genesis  (Jn  8:44;  Apoc  12:7-9; 
1  Jn  3:8).  The  Son  of  Man  has  appeared  to  destroy  the  work  of  the  devil 
(Jn  12:31;  1  Jn  2:8). 

(3)  Dualism  certainly  appears  in  Johannine  writing:  light — darkness,  jus¬ 
tice — sin,  servititude — liberty,  life — death,  above — below,  heavenly— earthly, 
spirit — flesh.  With  such  imagery  John  was  able  to  make  contact  with  his 
contemporary  world.  Unlike  the  Zoroastrian  religion  of  Iran  or  the  later 
Gnostics,  John  recognizes  only  one  God  who  has  created  all  things  by  His 
word.  Evil  does  not  consist  in  being  material  but  in  rejecting  the  light.  John’s 
dualistic  theology  is  close  to  that  of  Qumran.  (4)  The  risk  of  liberty  makes  it 
possible  for  man  to  accept  or  to  resist  the  divine  appeal  after  the  act  of  faith 
as  well  as  before  it.  Each  man  must  be  drawn  to  the  truth  by  the  Father 
(Jn  6:44) ;  Christ’s  appeal,  nonetheless,  is  addressed  to  all  men.  (5)  God’s  love 
for  the  kosmos  is  marked  by  spontaneity,  independence  of  the  value  of  the  object 
loved,  creative  and  unifying  efficacy.  God  is  not  distinterested  in  a  fallen  world 
but  seeks  to  save  it  (Jn  3:6;  1  Jn  4:8-10,  14,  16). — C.  St. 

549.  R.  E.  Brown,  “The  Fourth  Gospel  in  Modern  Research,”  BibTodciy  1 
(20,  ’65)  1302-10. 

In  the  biblical  movement  today  there  is  no  area  more  alive  than  that  of 
Johannine  studies,  and  the  contributions  of  a  generation  of  scholars  have  re¬ 
sulted  in  an  approach  which  in  broad  outlines  seems  to  lie  somewhere  between 
the  radical  and  the  ultraconservative  extremes. 
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550.  J.  C.  Hindley,  ‘‘Witness  in  the  Fourth  Gospel,”  ScotJournTheol  18  (3 
’65)  319-337. 

The  question  whether  faith  is  the  result  of  argument  or  inference  from 
evidence  finds  some  clarification  in  the  Fourth  Gospel.  Here  Jesus*  self-witness 
is  both  direct  and  indirect.  At  times  this  self-witness  is  connected  with  reasons, 
but  these  are  at  best  hints  and  would  not  prove  Jesus*  tremendous  assertions 
in  the  eyes  of  any  impartial  jury.  Indirect  witness  conies  from  the  impact  that 
Jesus’  testimony  makes  upon  His  hearers.  These  experiences,  however,  are  not 
logically  compelling  and  are  rejected  by  many.  What  is  needed  for  faith  is  the 
Father’s  witness  which,  humanly  speaking,  is  nothing  more  than  the  receiving 
of  Jesus’  witness. 

Despite  the  opinion  of  some  scholars,  miracles  in  the  Fourth  Gospel  do  not 
produce  faith.  Their  real  purpose  is  that  men  may  see  the  spiritual  meaning  of 
Jesus’  ministry.  And  this  is  precisely  the  meaning  of  scmeion.  To  perceive  the 
sign-value  of  an  occurrence  requires  spiritual  insight  and  the  faith  of  personal 
confrontation  which  is  very  close  to  full  personal  commitment.  The  Father’s 
witness  draws  men  and  sets  the  seal  upon  the  revelation  in  Christ;  and  this 
witness  is  continued  by  the  Paraclete  who  brings  men  of  later  times  into  a 
confrontation  with  Christ  which  is  both  historical  and  existential  and  enables 
them  to  receive  and  respond  to  the  witness. 

John’s  pattern  of  thought  regarding  the  genesis  of  faith  seems  remarkably 
suited  to  meet  some  problems  posed  by  analytical  philosophy.  The  Evangelist 
does  not  begin  with  the  abstract  statement  “God  exists”  and  try  to  perceive  its 
meaning  or  think  up  reasons  for  affirming  it.  Instead,  in  the  Fourth  Gospel  we 
are  faced  with  Jesus,  a  man  who  embodies  a  living  confrontation  with  the 
Father.  We  have  an  encounter,  not  an  argument.  The  self-witness  of  Jesus 
dissolves  the  distinction  between  the  meaning  of  a  statement  and  evidence  for 
its  truth.  “The  self-witness  of  Jesus  is  the  martyria.  It  is  the  sign-value  of  the 
miracles  that  counts,  not  their  evidence-value.” — J.  J.  C. 

551.  W.  E.  Hull,  “A  Teaching  Outline  of  the  Gospel  of  John,’’  RcvExp  62 

(4,  ’65)  405-416.  - 

The  outline  represents  an  attempt  to  go  beyond  both  Dodd  and  Bultmann  in 
their  analysis  of  the  Gospel’s  structure  while  utilizing  the  most  constructive 
features  of  both. 

552.  H.  Koester,  “History  and  Cult  in  the  Gospel  of  John  and  in  Ignatius  of 
Antioch,”  JourtiTheolChurch  1  (’65)  111-123. 

The  English  translation  of  an  article  previously  abstracted  [cf.  §  5-740]. 

553.  M.-£.  Lauziere,  “Le  quatrieme  fivangile,”  Rcv'l  hom  65  (3,  6o)  456-463. 

An  analysis  and  critique  are  given  for  three  books:  F.-M.  Braun,  O.I  .,  Jtan 
le  theologien.  Les  grandes  traditions  d‘ Israel  et  l  accord  des  Ventures  scion  le 
Quatrieme  Zvangile  (1964);  C.  H.  Dodd,  Historical  Tradition  in  the  Fourth 
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Gospel  (1963) ;  and  D.  Buzy,  S.  C.  J.,  Jesus  comme  il  etait  ( saint  Marc ,  IV, 
36)  (1964). 

554.  J.  J.  Navone,  “Leading  Ideas  in  St.  John’s  Gospel,”  BibToday  1  (20,  ’65) 
1311-17. 

The  article  comments  briefly  on  the  leading  ideas  of  the  Gospel  as  these  were 
listed  in  C.  H.  Dodd,  The  Interpretation  of  the  Fourth  Gospel  (1953). 

555.  R.  C.  Nevius,  “The  use  of  the  Definite  Article  with  ‘Jesus’  in  the  Fourth 
Gospel,”  NT  Stud  12  (1,  ’65)  81-85. 

A  study  of  the  variants  of  add/om.  of  the  definite  article  with  “Jesus”  in  the 
Fourth  Gospel  suggests  that  anarthrous  names  are  not  the  result  of  later  re¬ 
cension  but  go  back  into  the  early  history  of  the  text.  Anarthrous  style  was 
not  common,  and  the  incidence  of  it  cannot  be  explained  by  a  rational  system. 
It  seems  to  be  a  peculiarity  of  style  which  should  be  attributed  to  the  author 
rather  than  to  a  later  scribe. — G.  W.  M. 

556.  K.  M.  O’Connor,  “God’s  Creative  Word  in  God’s  Created  World,”  Bib 
Today  1  (21,  ’65)  1415-21. 

The  Fourth  Gospel  portrays  Christ  as  one  with  the  Father  in  life,  knowledge 
and  love  who  has  come  to  impart  this  life  to  men. 

557.  H.  S.  Songer,  “The  Gospel  of  John  in  Recent  Research,”  RevExp  62 
(4,  ’65)  417-428. 

The  article  evaluates  recent  commentaries  and  surveys  research  since  1900 
in  the  areas  of  Johannine  authorship  and  date,  sources  and  arrangement,  back- 
ground,  and  purpose  and  theme. 

558.  K.  A.  Strand,  “John  as  Quartodeciman:  A  Reappraisal,”  JournBibLit 
84  (3,  ’65)  251-258. 

When  the  first  Christians  were  determining  the  date  for  Easter,  they  could 
follow  one  of  the  two  calendars  in  use  among  the  Jews.  One,  the  Pharisaic- 
rabbinic,  emphasized  a  particular  day  of  the  month  in  a  roving  calendar 
(Nisan  12 — killing  of  the  paschal  lamb;  Nisan  15 — the  paschal  “Sabbath”; 
Nisan  16 — the  day  of  the  omer  or  first  fruits).  The  other,  the  sectarian  calendar 
of  Qumran,  Jubilees,  etc.,  stabilized  the  omer  or  celebration  of  the  first  fruits 
on  Sunday.  It  is  here  suggested  that  both  the  Quartodecimans  and  the  Sunday- 
Easter  advocates  have  precedents  in  apostolic  times  which  were  influenced  by 
these  two  Jewish  calendars. 

Admittedly  this  theory  runs  counter  to  the  commonly  accepted  belief  that  the 
Quartodeciman  system  was  of  apostolic  origin  (through  John  and  Philip) 
while  the  Sunday- Easter  observance  probably  began  in  Rome  ca.  115-125.  How¬ 
ever,  several  arguments  militate  against  the  traditional  opinion.  (1)  The 
Sunday-Easter  observance  was  so  widespread  at  the  end  of  the  second  century 
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that  it  could  hardly  have  won  such  acceptance  if  it  were  a  non-apostolic  Roman 
innovation  which  was  supplanting  an  apostolic  tradition.  (2)  Irenaeus.  a  staunch 
adherent  to  Johannine  tradition,  celebrated  the  Sunday-Easter  in  Gaul,  an 

parently  without  scruple. 

The  following  reconstruction  may  explain  facts  otherwise  hard  to  understand. 
The  early  Christian  community  tended  to  adopt  the  sectarian  or  priestly  rather 
than  the  Pharisaic  system  of  reckoning  for  determining  the  time  of  Christian 
celebrations.  And  at  this  early  stage  even  John  probably  adopted  such  a  reckon¬ 
ing.  Later  in  Asia  he  began  to  use  the  Pharisaic-rabbinic  type  of  reckoning 
since  it  was  fitted  to  the  peculiar  needs  of  Asian  Christianity  in  the  presence 
of  crisis.  The  nature  and  acuteness  of  this  crisis  would  account  for  the  thorough¬ 
ness  with  which  Asian  Christianity  replaced  a  possible  earlier  Sunday-Easter 
practice  with  the  Quartodeciman  one. — A.  J.  S. 

John,  cf.  §§  10-487;  10-515. 

559.  R.  B.  Brown,  “The  Prologue  of  the  Gospel  of  John.  John  1:1-18,”  Rev 
Exp  62  (4,  ’65)  429-439. 

The  exposition  of.  the  Prologue  here  given  sets  forth  the  basic  themes  that 
unfold  in  the  Gospel  itself. 

560.  D.  Crossan,  “Mary  and  the  Church  in  John  1:13,”  BibToday  1  (20,  ’65) 
1318-24. 

There  is  much  discussion  whether  in  Jn  1:13  one  should  read  the  plural 
“were  born”  with  the  Greek  MSS  and  most  moderns  or  the  singular  “was 
born,”  which  refers  to  Christ  and  which  is  the  reading  of  the  Fathers  and  of 
not  a  few  recent  writers.  The  evidence,  however,  particularly  after  the  publica¬ 
tion  of  Papyrus  Bodmer  II,  favors  the  plural.  C.  K.  Barrett  may  have  the 
solution  of  the  problem.  He  accepts  the  plural  reading  as  original  but  argues 
that  John  deliberately  describes  the  baptismal  rebirth  of  Christians  in  terms 
much  more  appropriate  (hence  the  negatives)  for  the  virginal  birth  of  Christ 
Himself.  This  interpretation  would  show  how  John  conceives  Mary’s  role:  she 
is  the  archetype  of  all  those  who  accept  Christ  in  faith.  And  the  theme  of  Mary 
and  the  Church  is  found  to  be  deeply  embedded  in  the  entire  Fourth  Gospel. 

-J.  J-  C. 

561.  [Jn  1:29]  J.  Blenkinsopp,  “The  Lamb  of  God,”  ClerRev  50  (11,  ’65) 
868-872. 

The  thought  of  John  the  Baptist  has  been  completed  by  the  Evangelist  who 
in  the  light  of  Isa  53  anticipated  the  revelation  of  the  sulfering  and  death  of 
Christ.  In  the  Apocalypse,  the  lamb  is  a  combination  of  the  sacrificial  Passover 
lamb  and  the  apocalyptic  symbol,  the  Messiah  king  “who  was  slain  and  lives 
forever.”  In  time  of  persecution  this  image  expressed  for  the  Christians  the 
conviction  that  the  risen  Lord  was  present  in  His  suffering  Church  and  that 
no  evil  could  touch  them. — J.  J.  C. 
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562.  T.  C.  Smith,  “The  Book  of  Signs.  John  2-12,”  RevExp  62  (4,  ’65) 
441-457. 

The  miracles  and  discourses  of  Jesus  related  in  these  chapters  are  examined 
in  order  to  ascertain  how  each  becomes  a  visible  pointer  to  the  invisible  truth 
about  Him. 

563.  [Jn  2:1-11]  P.  Hinnebusch,  “Cana  and  the  Paschal  Mystery,”  BibToday 
1  (20,  ’65)  1325-33. 

Cana  is  not  to  be  interpreted  in  isolation  but  in  the  context  of  our  Lord’s 
“hour,”  the  hour  of  the  paschal  mystery  when  Jesus  in  His  sacrificial  death 
and  Resurrection  passes  from  this  world  into  the  glory  of  the  Father. 

564.  J.  Willemse,  “La  Patrie  de  Jesus  selon  Saint  Jean  iv.  44,”  NTStud  11 
(4,  ’65)  349-364. 

In  its  immediate  context,  Jn  4:44  suggests  that  the  patris  of  Jesus  was 
Judea/Jerusalem,  but  other  indications  in  the  Gospel  seem  to  rule  out  any¬ 
thing  but  Galilee/ Nazareth.  Of  the  various  hypotheses  used  to  solve  (or  merely 
to  confront)  the  difficulty,  only  those  favoring  Judea/Jerusalem  commend  them¬ 
selves,  but  none  are  adequately  supported.  Except  for  1:46  and  7:41,  which 
mention  Nazareth  and  Galilee,  the  context  both  before  and  after  4:44  clearly 
demands  that  this  verse  refer  to  the  hostility  of  the  Pharisees  in  Judea.  The 
whole  Gospel  concentrates  geographically  on  Judea/Jerusalem/the  Temple,  but 
with  an  “apologetic”  motif:  polemic  against  the  Jews.  Moreover,  the  use  of 
idia  patris  in  the  Fourth  Gospel  must  be  properly  understood:  it  refers  to  the 
house  of  the  pater  idios,  who  is  God,  not  Joseph  (cf.  especially  2:16-17).  The 
Jews  who  know  that  Jesus  is  from  Galilee  judge  only  “according  to  the  flesh”; 
they  do  not  really  know  where  He  comes  from  (8:14-15).  Jn  1:9-11  provides  a 
confirmation  for  this  interpretation.  And  while  the  apparent  Synoptic  parallels 
are  Mt  13:53;  Mk  6:4;  Lk  4:24,  the  nearest  parallel  is  Lk  2:49. — G.  W.  M. 

565.  E.  D.  Freed,  “John  IV.  51  PAIS  or  HUIOSV *  JournTheolStud  16  (2, 
’65)  448-449. 

G.  D.  Kilpatrick  has  suggested  [cf.  §  8-622]  that  the  reading  pais  in  this 
verse  is  a  harmonization  to  Matthew  and  Luke.  “We  believe  the  reading  pais  is 
to  be  taken  as  the  original  one  not  only  because  it  appears  to  be  better  attested 
textually,  but  also  because  it  accords  so  well  with  the  writer’s  stylistic  variations, 
including  vocabulary,  both  within  the  story  itself  and  throughout  his  gospel. 
It  has  long  been  recognized  that  the  use  of  synonyms  and  repetition  of  words 
and  phrases  in  a  slightly  different  manner  are  inherent  in  the  writer’s  style.” 

566.  S.  Bartina,  “Maternitas  Mariae  virginalis  in  Evangeliis  ex  Judaeorum 
quoque  testimonio  confirmata  (Io  8,31-59),”  EphMar  15  (2-3,  ’65)  301-306. 

A  study  of  the  passage  shows  that,  when  Jesus  confessed  that  He  was  one 
with  the  Father  and  His  enemies  then  taunted  Him  with  having  no  legitimate 
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human  father  and  called  Him  a  Samaritan,  their  words  suggested  that  the 
story  of  the  virgin  birth  was  widespread  and  understood  in  the  sense  that  it 
was  taken  by  Origen,  Cyril  of  Alexandria  and  Thomas. 

567.  [Jn  10:29]  S.  M.  Reynolds,  “The  Supreme  Importance  of  the  Doctrine 
of  Election  and  the  Eternal  Security  of  the  Elect  as  Taught  in  the  Gospel 
of  John,”  WestTheolJourn  28  (1,  ’65)  38-41. 

According  to  the  best  textual  critics  the  original  reading  of  Jn  10:29  had 
the  neuters  ho  and  meizon  and  the  sense  is:  “What  my  Father  has  given  me 
is  greater  than  all.”  This  refers  to  the  redemption,  not  from  the  point  of  view 
of  human  will,  but  strictly  as  the  result  of  divine  predestination.  Protestant 
commentators  for  the  most  part  miss  this  meaning.  To  have  Jesus  say,  as  do 
the  majority  of  translators  and  commentators,  that  the  Father  is  greater  than 
all,  would  certainly  be  an  unnecessary  remark.  To  say,  on  the  other  hand, 
“The  thing  (charge)  which  my  Father  has  given  me  is  greater  than  all  other 
things”  is  a  thought  strange  to  the  Pharisees  and  therefore  more  probably 
original.  Jesus  has  just  said  (Jn  10:28)  that  no  one  can  snatch  His  sheep 
from  His  hand,  and  He  now  adds  that  the  charge  to  carry  out  the  eternal 
decree  of  the  salvation  of  the  elect  is  the  greatest  of  all  things  in  creation. 

-j.  J.  c. 

Jn  12:32,  cf.  §  10-478. 

568.  F.  Stagg,  “The  Farewell  Discourses.  John  13-17,”  RcvExp  62  (4,  ’65) 
459-472. 

A  detailed  exegesis  of  the  section. 

569.  G.  Richter,  “Die  Fusswaschung  Joh  13,  1-20,”  Miinckl  hcolZcit  16  (1-2, 
’65)  13-26. 

Only  the  soteriological  and  Christological  interpretation  does  justice  to  the 
incident,  for  it  sees  in  the  washing  of  the  feet  a  symbol  of  Christ  s  sacrificial 
death  on  Calvary  for  the  salvation  of  men.  By  deliberately  submitting  to  the 
humiliation  of  washing  His  disciples’  feet  Jesus  showed  that  He  freely 
accepted  the  humiliation  that  would  come  on  Calvary.  An  examination  of 
Jn  13:1-20  reveals  that  the  passage  is  not  a  literary  unity;  there  are  two 
interpretations  of  the  washing  of  the  feet,  and  these  are  difficult  to  reconcile. 
One  interpretation  understands  the  washing  as  salvific,  the  other  as  only  an 
example  of  humility  which  the  apostles  are  invited  to  imitate.  Apparently  it 
was  not  the  Evangelist  but  a  redactor  who  combined  the  two  interpretations. 

-J.  J.  C. 

570.  C.  Barth,  “Bible  Study  IV.  The  Disciples  of  the  Servant.  John  15:  1-11. 
SEAJournT heol  6  (4,  ’65)  and  7  (1,  65)  14-16. 

In  the  Parable  of  the  Vine  and  Branches  the  apostles  are  called  disciples 
(v.  8),  and  Christ  is  consequently  represented  as  the  teacher  and  not  as  t  e 
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Servant,  but  this  teaching  function  is  only  another  aspect  of  the  humble 
ministry  rendered  by  Christ  and  through  Him  by  His  followers. 

571.  M.  Zerwick,  “Vom  Wirken  des  Heiligen  Geistes  in  uns.  Meditationsge- 
danken  zu  Jo  16,5 — 15,”  GeistLeb  38  (3,  ’65)  224-230. 

A  meditative  exegesis  is  given  of  the  passage  in  which  John  explains  more 
fully  than  elsewhere  the  work  of  the  promised  Spirit. 

572.  R.  Summers,  “The  Death  and  Resurrection  of  Jesus.  John  18-21,”  Rev 
Exp  62  (4,  *65)  473-481. 

For  John  the  Passion  and  Resurrection  are  so  important  that  he  devotes 
roughly  half  of  his  Gospel  to  Passion  Week  and  to  the  post-Resurrection 
appearances.  John’s  account  differs  considerably  from  that  of  the  other 
Evangelists.  Probably  he  had  an  independent  source  and  also  a  traditional 
source  in  common  with  Mark  and  Luke.  The  Fourth  Gospel  underlines  the 
sacrificial  nature  of  Jesus’  death  but  at  the  same  time  considers  the  cross  and 
the  Resurrection  as  one  mighty  redemptive  act  of  God. — J.  J.  C. 

573.  M.  Micuens,  “  ‘Salio  sangre  y  agua’  (Jn.  19,  34),”  StudBibFrancLibAnn 
14  (’63-’64)  5-31. 

In  Johannine  theology  the  events  of  Jn  19:31-37  are  of  great  soteriological 
value.  From  11:51  and  18:13,  etc.,  it  appears  that  John  considers  Christ’s 
death  as  a  sacrifice  offered  by  the  high  priest  Caiaphas.  A  study  of  Jewish 
sacrificial  ritual  reveals  the  theological  scope  of  John’s  succinct  phraseology. 
Christ  fulfilled  the  “Scriptures”  because  the  victim’s  bones  were  not  broken. 
Blood  flowed  immediately  from  His  side,  and  hence  the  liturgical  effusio 
sanguinis  was  accomplished  without  which  the  sacrifice  would  be  of  no  value. 
In  John  the  sacrificial  knife  was  the  soldier’s  spear.  The  hour  of  Christ’s 
death  seems  to  have  coincided  with  the  sacrifices  in  the  Temple. 

The  mention  of  the  water  which  flowed  out  with  the  blood  would  not  in¬ 
validate  the  sacrifice  since  the  order  of  the  words  suggests  that  the  blood  was 
the  predominant  element.  The  closest  parallel  to  Jn  19:34  would  be  Heb  9:19. 
Moses  established  the  Old  Covenant  with  blood  and  water.  So  Christ,  the  new 
Moses,  establishes  the  New  Covenant  with  blood  and  water.  The  “Scriptures” 
of  Jn  19:36-37  apparently  must  be  interpreted  in  an  eschatological  context. 
The  primitive  Church  believed  that  at  the  parousia  the  sight  of  Christ’s  wounds 
would  terrify  His  enemies  (the  future  opsontai ,  v.  37,  is  significant). — J.-C.  V. 

Acts  of  the  Apostles 

574.  W.  Thiele,  “Ausgewahlte  Beispiele  zur  Charakterisierung  des  ‘westlichen’ 
Textes  der  Apostelgeschichte,”  ZeitNTWiss  56  (1-2,  ’65)  51-63. 

(1)  The  distinctive  characteristics  of  the  Western  text  of  Acts  are  illustrated 
by  variant  readings  in  Acts  16  and  18.  In  Acts  18:4  the  Western  text  not  only 
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shows  some  innocuous  deviations  from  the  Egyptian  text,  but  it  also  has  an 
additional  clause.  Later  witnesses  to  the  Western  reading  tend  to  assimilate 
to  the  Egyptian  text-form.  Codex  Bezae  does  not  always  contain  a  pure  form 
of  the  Western  text.  Acts  16:4  illustrates  how  the  Egyptian  text  influenced  D. 
This  influence  consists  not  only  of  contamination  as  in  16:4  but  also  in 
abbreviation  as  in  18:2  were  D  retains  only  one  part  of  a  double  addition  in 
the  Western  reading. 

Wherever  the  Western  text  is  encountered,  it  is  shown  to  be  constantly  in 
competition  with  the  Egyptian  text.  Both  text-forms  stood  side  by  side  in 
transmission  from  a  very  early  period  as  can  be  seen  from  examples  in  patristic 

literature. 

(2)  The  relationship  between  the  Western  and  the  Egyptian  text-forms  may 
be  defined  in  terms  of  expansion.  In  Acts  6:8;  9:40;  14:10;  18:4,  8,  the  onoma 
formula  is  added,  but  this  is  only  a  wider  application  in  the  Western  text  of 
a  formula  which  elsewhere  in  Acts  occurs  also  in  the  Egyptian  text.  The  same 
applies  to  the  use  of  the  title  kyrios.  Acts  16:4  exemplifies  another  tendency 
of  the  Western  text:  it  adds  to  the  narrative  information  on  persons,  places, 
time,  etc.  From  the.  evidence  here  presented  it  is  concluded  that  the  Western 
text  is  “an  expanded  revision  of  the  Egyptian  text.” — B.  A.  P. 

Acts,  cf.  §§  10-460;  10-533;  10-539;  10-749. 

Acts  1:11,  cf.  §  10-478. 

575.  [Acts  2]  C.  F.  Sleeper,  “Pentecost  and  Resurrection,”  JournBibLit  8*1 
(4,  ’65)  389-399. 

S.  MacL.  Gilmour  [cf.  §§  6-505;  7-190;  9-1008;  9-1082]  has  developed  a 
suggestion  of  von  Dobschiitz  that  the  appearance  to  more  than  500  brethren 
(1  Cor  15:6)  is  identical  with  the  Pentecost  tradition  in  its  earliest  form.  An 
assumption  fundamental  for  the  thesis  is  that  in  the  earliest  Christian  tradition 
the  Resurrection  appearances,  the  gift  of  the  Spirit  and  the  beginning  oi  the 
Church  were  variant  forms  describing  the  same  events. 

However,  the  evidence  for  the  thesis  is  not  sufficient,  and  the  argument  seems 
to  assume  what  it  seeks  to  prove,  viz.,  glossolalia  in  the  tradition  underlying 
Acts  2:1-13  and  the  Christophany  in  1  Cor  15:6  are  variant  descriptions  of 

the  same  event. 

On  the  contrary,  (1)  both  Luke  and  Paul  dissociate  the  Resurrection  appear¬ 
ances  from  the  continuing  manifestation  of  the  Spirit  in  glossolalia.  (2).  Both 
Luke  and  Paul  restrict  the  Resurrection  appearances  to  the  first  generation  of 
apostles,  thus  dissociating  the  appearances  from  the  continuing  experience  of 
Christian  fellowship  which  is  constituted  “in  Christ”  (Paul)  or  by  the  presence 
of  the  Holy  Spirit  (Luke).  (3)  The  early  tradition  in  Acts  and  in  1  Cor  L 
points  to  the  Resurrection  appearances  as  those  of  the  exalted  Christ;  but  hot  i 
Luke  and  Paul  distinguish  the  appearances  from  the  visions  which  become  a 

familiar  feature  of  the  life  of  the  early  Church.  .  ... 

On  the  other  hand,  von  Dobschiitz  and  Gilmour  are  correct  in  maintaining 
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that  after  Jesus’  death  the  Resurrection  appearances  marked  the  beginning  of 
a  new  power  and  authority  which  He  had  over  the  early  disciples. — J.  J.  C. 

576.  J.  Sudbrack,  “  ‘Die  Schar  der  Glaubigen  war  ein  Herz  und  eine  Seele’ 
(Apg  4,32),”  GeistLeb  38  (3,  ’65)  161-168. 

The  extraordinary  unity  of  the  early  Church  is  described  and  proposed  as 
the  ideal  for  the  Christian  community  of  today. 

Acts  5:32,  cf.  §  10-478. 

577.  [Acts  6:5]  N.  Brox,  “Nikolaos  und  Nikolaiten,”  VigChrist  19  (1,  ’65) 
23-30. 

The  term  Nicolaitans  was  one  which  the  sect  gave  itself;  it  was  not  a  des¬ 
ignation  invented  by  their  adversaries.  Moreover,  from  the  beginning  and  not 
merely  as  an  afterthought,  the  term  was  connected  with  the  name  of  the  deacon 
mentioned  in  Acts  6:5.  Many  Gnostic  sects  were  concerned  with  proving  their 
apostolic  origin.  It  was,  therefore,  not  only  conceivable  but  highly  probable 
that  the  Nicolaitans  would  claim  descent  from  the  deacon  Nicolaus. — J.-C.  V. 

578.  R.  Pesch,  “Die  Vision  des  Stephanus  Apg  7,55f.  im  Rahmen  der  Apostel- 
geschichte,”  BibLeben  6  (2,  ’65)  92-107;  (3,  ’65)  170-183. 

The  standing  of  the  Son  of  Man  at  the  right  hand  of  God  creates  a  problem, 
since  elsewhere  one  finds  Jesus  described  as  seated  there.  Various  explanations 
are  here  set  forth  and  carefully  examined.  “Standing”  hardly  seems  to  be  merely 
equivalent  to  “being,”  and  explanations  that  are  based  on  vocabulary  and  the 
immediate  context  do  not  satisfy.  A  comparison  with  Lk  12:9,  in  which  Jesus 
says  that  He  will  deny  those  who  deny  Him,  gives  a  partial  solution. 

Ultimately,  however,  the  general  structure  of  Acts  seems  to  hold  the  key  to 
the  problem.  Stephen’s  speech  and  martyrdom  mark  the  book’s  turning  point, 
the  passing  of  the  good  news  from  the  Jews  to  the  Gentiles.  The  standing  of 
the  Son  of  Man  refers  to  His  position  as  a  condemning  judge.  The  Assumption 
of  Moses  10:3  and  Isa  3:13  LXX  indicate  that  the  magistrate,  ordinarily  seated, 
rises  to  pronounce  judgment.  Therefore,  Acts  7:55-56  would  say  that  the  Son 
of  Man  has  risen  to  pass  sentence  of  condemnation  against  His  people  who 
are  guilty  as  charged  by  Stephen.  Thus  Jesus’  judgment  marks  a  turning  point 
in  salvation-history,  the  passage  of  the  proclamation  of  the  good  news  from 
the  Jews  to  the  Gentiles.  With  its  sublime  symbol  of  the  standing  Son  of  Man, 
Stephen’s  vision  guarantees  that  this  turning  from  the  Jews  to  the  Gentiles 
has  been  divinely  ordained. — J.  J.  C, 

579.  [Acts  7:58-60]  C.  Kopp,  “Steinigung  und  Grab  des  Stephanus,”  Theol 
Glaub  55  (4,  ’65)  260-270. 

The  evidence  in  Acts  and  the  prescriptions  of  the  Talmud  would  seem  to 
indicate  that  Stephen  was  stoned  in  the  Kidron  valley.  Despite  legends  con¬ 
cerning  it,  his  grave  remains  unknown. — J.  J.  C. 
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580.  G.  Lohfink,  “Eine  alttestamentliche  Darstellungsform  fur  Gotteserschein- 
ungen  in  den  Damaskusberichten  (Apg  9;  22;  26),”  BibZeit  9  (2  ’65) 

246-257. 

The  literary  form  of  Paul’s  vocation  vision  is  adapted  by  Luke  from  the  LXX 
translation  of  certain  theophany  dialogues,  specifically  their  Elohistic  features: 
Gen  22.1  f.,  11  f. ,  31.11-13;  46:2  f. ;  1  Sam  3:4-13  and  especially  Exod 
3:4-10.  While  Luke  varies  the  three  accounts  for  stylistic  reasons,  he  repro¬ 
duces  the  dialogue  between  Christ  and  Paul  (9:4-6;  22:7-10;  26:14-16)  without 
essential  variations.  Acts  26:16-18  is  a  Lukan  composition  made  up  of  allusions 
from  the  OT  prophets  (because  Christ  must  speak  in  biblical  language)  which 
serves  as  a  mission  charge.  That  the  form  of  Paul’s  vision  is  a  composition  by 
Luke  is  shown  from  a  comparison  with  the  vision  of  Cornelius,  Acts  10.  which 
originally  had  no  connection  with  Acts  9.  Its  reworking  shows  the  same 
techniques  and  vocabulary,  although  the  two  visions  stem  from  different  sources. 
It  is  Luke  who  made  them  correspond  in  structure  and  vocabulary. — E.  F.  S. 

581.  ("Acts  16:10]  E.  Haenchen,  ‘‘‘We’  in  Acts  and  the  Itinerary,”  Journ 
T he ol Church  1  (’65)  65-99. 

A  translation  of  the  article  which  appeared  in  ZeitThcolKirche  58  (3,  ’61) 
329-366  [cf.  §  7-197]. 

582.  E.  des  Places,  “Actes  17,25,”  Biblica  46  (2,  ’65)  219-222. 

This  verse  enunciates  two  important  theological  concepts,  namely  God’s 
self-sufficiency  and  independence,  and  man’s  total  dependence  in  relation  to 
God,  the  author  of  life.  These  two  concepts  are  illustrated  by  numerous  refer¬ 
ences  to  Hellenistic  authors. — P.  P.  S. 

583.  [Acts  19:22-40]  F.  Sokolowski,  “A  New  Testimony  on  the  Cult  of  Artemis 
of  Ephesus,”  HarvTheolRev  58  (4,  ’65)  427-431. 

The  Austrian  excavations  in  Ephesus  have  recently  brought  to  light  an 
inscription  which  contains  a  death  sentence  pronounced  on  45  inhabitants  of 
Sardis  who  had  been  accused  of  assaulting  a  sacred  embassy  sent  from  Ephesus 
to  Sardis  with  offerings  of  cloaks  for  Artemis.  1  he  incident  reminds  one  of 
the  riot  which  the  Ephesian  silversmiths  stirred  up  against  Paul  (Acts  19:22- 
40).  In  the  newly  discovered  document  the  persons  convicted  include  crattsmen, 
a  priest,  a  herald,  a  goldsmith,  a  slave,  dealers  in  shoes,  etc.  The  reason  lor 
trouble  in  both  cases  seems  to  have  been  resistance  to  the  infiltration  of  a 
foreign  cult. — J.  J.  C. 

Acts  22,  cf.  §  10-580. 

Acts  26,  cf.  §  10-580. 
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584.  I.  Beck,  “Altes  und  neues  Gesetz.  Eine  Untersuchung  (iber  die  Kom- 
promisslosigkeit  des  paulinischen  Denkens,”  MiinchTheolZeit  15  (2,  ’64) 
127-142. 

The  relation  between  the  Old  Law  and  the  New  Law  is  studied  according  to 
various  phases:  the  negative  understanding  of  the  Law,  the  exhortation  to  a 
life  in  the  Spirit,  the  Law  of  Christ  as  the  fulfillment  of  the  OT  Law,  the 
dialectic  and  the  unqualified  contrasts  in  Paul’s  theology  of  the  Law  and  finally 
the  historical  evaluation  of  Paul’s  terminology. 

585.  E.  Kasemann,  “God’s  Righteousness  in  Paul,”  JournTheolChurcli  1 
(’65)  100-110. 

The  original  appeared  in  ZeitTheolKirche  58  (3,  ’61)  367-378  [cf.  §  7-205]. 

586.  E.  Lakatos,  “El  contenido  teologico  de  ‘doxazein’  en  San  Pablo  (Con¬ 
clusion),”  RevistBib  27  (2,  ’65)189-93.  [Cf.  §  10-199.] 

The  results  of  this  study  may  be  thus  summarized:  (1)  The  “glory  of  God” 
means  that  God  manifests  Himself  through  visible  symbols  such  as  a  cloud, 
fire  and  miracles.  To  “glorify  God”  means  to  recognize  God’s  presence  and  to 
express  spontaneous  reaction  to  it  by  singing,  praising  God,  esteeming  Him, 
etc.  (2)  According  to  Paul  the  glory  of  God  manifests  itself  in  Christ  under 
different  aspects,  e.g.,  divine  wisdom,  divine  power,  divine  holiness.  The 
Apostle,  therefore,  can  speak  of  Christ  as  the  image  of  God.  (3)  From  the 
moment  of  baptism  the  believer  is  united  with  Christ  and  consequently  all  the 
Christian’s  actions  are  an  act  of  glorifying  God. — J.  J.  C. 

587.  U.  S.  Leupold,  “Regeneration  in  the  Theology  of  Paul,”  LuthQuart  17 
(3,  ’65)  240-251. 

The  understanding  of  justification,  sanctification  and  redemption  depends 
ultimately  on  the  meaning  of  the  copula  “is”  in  various  statements  such  as  that 
the  believer  is  a  saint,  that  he  is  a  new  creature,  and  that  the  Church  is  the 
Body  of  Christ.  Actually  every  biblical  “is”  contains  a  “shall”;  the  “is”  has  an 
imperative  as  well  as  an  indicative  meaning.  A  mere  forensic  imputation  of 
the  presence  of  justification  in  the  Christian  does  not  suffice  to  express  the 
ontic  change  which  occurs  in  one  who  is  regenerated,  dies  and  lives  with  Christ. 
Moreover,  Paul  wishes  the  faithful  to  have  a  correct  image  both  of  God  and 
of  themselves  (cf.  Rom  14;  1  Cor  10:28  f.).  Accordingly  regeneration  “should 
be  understood  as  a  personal  acceptance  of  our  status  as  children  of  God. 
Regeneration,  in  other  words,  is  but  the  other  side  of  the  coin  called  ‘justifica¬ 
tion’.”— P.  D.  F. 
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588.  H.  K.  McArthur,  “Computer  Criticism,”  ExpTimcs  76  (12,  '65)  367-370. 

A.  Q.  Morton  ( Christianity  in  the  Computer  Age ,  1965)  has  maintained, 
chiefly  on  the  basis  of  the  statistical  evidence  of  the  distribution  of  kait  that 
the  only  authentically  Pauline  Epistles  are  the  four  major  ones  (and  possibly 
Philemon).  The  very  reserved  response  of  NT  scholars  may  be  due,  not  to 
theological  bias,  but  to  methodological  conservatism  and  to  the  radical  charac¬ 
ter  of  M’s  conclusions.  Four  questions  of  method  are  raised  here  which  may 
lead  to  modifying  or  re-evaluating  M’s  claims.  (1)  Is  the  maximum  variation 
in  the  use  of  kai  based  on  any  consecutive  150  sentences  or  on  the  average  for 
a  whole  work?  The  latter  statistic  would  be  of  little  value  for  such  short  works 
as  the  Epistles.  (2)  Given  the  difficulty  of  determining  what  a  “sentence”  is, 
would  a  ratio  of  kais  to  word  count  be  more  telling?  (3)  Do  100  sentences — 
many  of  the  letters  have  fewer — provide  an  adequate  sample?  (4)  Does  the 
test  of  kai  distribution  in  Greek  prose  writers  apply  to  the  very  different  kind 
of  authorship  of  Paul?  Moreover,  samples  taken  from  Epictetus’  Discourses 
and  Marcus  Aurelius’  Meditations  clearly  show  variations  in  kai  distribution 
at  least  comparable  with  those  in  the  various  allegedly  Pauline  letters. — G.  W.  M. 

589.  F.  Raurell,  “Saint  Paul  fut-il  misogyne  et  antifeministe?”  £tud  Franc 
15  (36,  ’65)  66-73. 

Because  of  certain  texts,  e.g.,  1  Cor  11:3-16  (the  veil)  and  the  order  that 
women  be  silent  in  the  Church  (1  Cor  14:34-36),  Paul  has  been  accused  of 
being  a  misogynist.  But  these  passages,  when  examined  fully  and  their  back¬ 
ground  taken  into  consideration,  fail  to  support  the  charge.  Actually,  the  Apostle 
insists  that  woman’s  dignity  is  equal  to  that  of  man  (1  Cor  11:11-12;  Gal  3:28), 
and  he  was  the  first  to  give  women  an  active  share  in  the  missionary  work 
(deaconesses),  and  he  formed  widows  into  a  sort  of  order. 

He  upheld  the  dignity  of  marriage  against  those  who  would  condemn  marital 
life.  He  insisted  that  both  husband  and  wife  have  equal  marital  rights.  It  is 
true  that  he  sets  celibacy  above  marriage,  not  that  he  depreciates  the  latter,  but 
because  he  appreciates  the  special  value  of  total  dedication  to  God.  J.  J.  C. 

590.  J.  Sint,  “Awaiting  and  deferment  of  the  Parusia  in  Paul,”  TheolDig 
13  (3,  ’65)  214-220. 

A  digest  of  an  article  which  appeared  in  ZeitKathTheol  86  (1,  64)  47-7) 
[cf.  §  9-234]. 

Romans ,  1-2  Corinthians 

591.  C.  P.  Hammond,  “Notes  on  the  Manuscripts  and  Editions  of  Origen’s 

|  Commentary  on  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans  in  the  Latin  1  ranslation  by 

Rufinus,”  J ournTheolStud  16  (2,  ’65)  338-357. 

The  article  gives  some  amendments  and  additions  to  previously  published 
lists  of  these  MSS  and  then  briefly  discusses  the  transmission  of  the  text  an 
the  MS  basis  of  the  existing  printed  editions. 
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592.  [Rom  5:12-21]  Z.  Alszeghy  and  M.  Flick,  ‘‘II  peccato  originale  in 
prospettiva  personalistica,”  Gregorianum  46  (4,  ’65)  705-732. 

Original  sin,  considered  from  a  personalistic  aspect,  comes  down  to  the 
radical  incapacity  of  man  to  enter  into  that  dialogue  with  God  which  alone 
ensures  the  full  development  of  the  human  person.  Through  baptism  man  be¬ 
comes  capable  of  responding  to  the  divine  invitation  by  uttering  his  “Amen” 
through  Christ  to  the  Father  (cf.  2  Cor  1:20). — F.  L.  M. 

593.  [Rom  5:12]  J.  J.  O’Rourke,  “Some  Considerations  about  Polygenism,” 
TheolStud  26  (3,  ’65)  407-416. 

The  possibility  of  reconciling  polygenism  with  the  dogma  of  original  sin  is 
entertained  because  of  a  false  absolutizing  of  the  scientific  method  and  because 
of  reasons  that  are  not  scientific  but  philosophical.  Admittedly  Rom  5:12-19 
does  not  directly  exclude  every  polygenistic  theory,  Acts  17:25  may  not,  and 
1  Cor  15:22,  45-48  do  not  state  the  precise  nature  of  man’s  connection  with 
Adam.  The  Lukan  genealogy,  however,  seems  to  show  that  men  are  related  to 
one  another  by  reason  of  their  common  father. — J.  O’R.  (Author). 

594.  [Rom  5:12-21]  P.  Smulders,  “Evolution  and  original  sin,”  TheolDig 
13  (3,  ’65)  172-176. 

In  holding  that  concupiscence  and  death  result  from  sin,  Scripture  and  the 
Church  indirectly  teach  that  Adam  was  preserved  from  concupiscence  and 
death  but  only  as  they  are  known  in  our  experience.  In  this  matter  the  Bible 
restricts  itself  to  death  such  as  we  know  it,  the  anguished  end  of  our  life  and 
projects  which  is  a  punishment  for  sin.  Much  of  the  opposition  to  the  Church’s 
doctrine  would  disappear  if  a  more  sober  view  were  presented  of  the  privileges 
of  Paradise.  (The  digest  summarizes  La  vision  de  Teilhard  de  Chardin,  A p pen- 
dice  III ,  1964,  173-200).— J.-C.  V. 

595.  S.  Lyonnet,  “Le  Nouveau  Testament  a  la  lumiere  de  l’Ancien.  A  propos 
de  Rom  8,  2-4,”  NouvRevTheol  87  (6,  ’65)  561-587. 

If  we  realize  that  Rom  8:2-4  alludes  to  Jer  31:33  and  Ezek  36:26-28  where 
Yahweh  promises  Israel  that  He  will  write  His  law  in  their  hearts  and  put  His 
spirit  within  them,  then  three  problems  of  Pauline  terminology  can  be  easily 
clarified.  (1)  The  expression  “law  of  the  spirit”  in  v.  2  seems  to  contradict  the 
normal  Pauline  contrast  of  law  and  spirit.  But,  following  a  hint  in  St.  Thomas’ 
commentary,  this  expression  is  recognized  as  alluding  to  Jeremiah  and  Ezekiel 
where  inner  law  and  the  spirit  of  God  are  closely  interrelated.  Like  the  two 
prophets,  Paul  sees  the  spirit  as  the  new  law,  replacing  the  God-given  Mosaic 
Law,  a  position  which  strongly  contrasts  with  other  passages  in  which  the 
Apostle  takes  law  in  its  pejorative  sense  as  killing  the  spirit. 

(2)  Paul  usually  says  that  God  “broke  the  power”  ( katargeo )  of  sin,  but  here 
states  that  God  “condemned”  ( katekrinen )  sin.  This  “condemnation”  cannot  be 
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explained  away,  but  OT  parallels  clarify  this  unique  instance  in  which  Paul 
characterizes  redemption,  rather  than  the  Second  Coming,  as  a  judgment.  Ezek 
35 — 39  intertwines  the  themes  of  judgment,  eschatological  victory  and  the  out¬ 
pouring  of  the  spirit  (cf.  esp.  Ezek  39:29).  Drawing  on  this  source  and  the 
general  OT  personification  of  sin,  Paul  connects  the  Pentecostal  gift  of  the  spirit 
with  a  judicial  condemnation  of  sin. 

(3)  The  purpose  of  Christ’s  redemption  as  presented  in  v.  4,  the  ensuring  of 
the  fulfillment  of  the  requirements  of  the  Law,  seems  to  contradict  Paul’s 
insistence  on  our  freedom  from  the  Law.  Actually,  with  Jer  31:34  and  Ezek 
36:27,  Paul  sees  the  Mosaic  Law  developing  into  an  interior  law,  in  this  case 
the  Christian  law  of  love.  For  this  reason  Paul  uses  the  singular,  dikaidma,  to 
characterize  the  law,  and  speaks  of  fulfillment,  not  observance  of  the  law 
—A.  J.  S. 

596.  G.  Montague,  “  The  Spirit  Who  Pleads  for  the  Saints  .  . .’  (Rom.  8:27),” 
BibToday  1  (19,  ’65)  1241-47. 

Both  the  Acts  and  the  Epistles  portray  Paul  as  essentially  a  man  of  prayer, 
one  for  whom  prayer  is  a  participation  in  the  eternal  dialogue  of  love  between  the 

Father  and  the  Son. 

597.  T.  Fahy,  “A  Note  on  Romans  9:1-18,”  IrThcolQuart  32  (3,  ’65)  261-262. 

At  the  very  opening  of  the  conciliatory  chapters  dealing  with  the  Jewish 
question  (Rom  9 — 11),  Paul  states  unobtrusively  but  unmistakably  that  Christ 
whom  the  Jews  have  rejected  is  the  supreme  God  of  their  fathers,  and  the 
declaration  of  this  truth  is  associated  with  the  memory  of  Israel’s  most  glorious 
triumph,  her  liberation  from  the  tyranny  of  Pharaoh. 

598.  [Rom  9 — 11]  A.  Bea,  “II  popolo  ebraico  nel  piano  divino  della  salvezza,” 
CivCatt  116/4  (Nov.  6,  ’65)  209-229. 

The  question  of  collective  culpability  of  the  Jewish  people  is  studied  in  regard 
to  the  Crucifixion  of  Jesus.  It  cannot  be  said  that  the  people  were  guilty  of 
deicide.  Moreover,  whenever  the  NT  speaks  of  the  guilt  for  the  Crucifixion,  it 
refers  either  to  the  Sanhedrin  or  to  the  people  of  Jerusalem  and  never  to  people 
in  any  other  city  except  in  1  Thes  2:14  ff.  In  this  passage  the  culpability  con¬ 
sists  not  in  the  fact  of  being  a  Jew  but  in  having  an  attitude  like  that  of  the 
leaders  in  Jerusalem.  The  punishments  threatened  and  prophesied  by  Jesus  do 
not  mean  that  God  has  rejected  His  people.  On  the  contrary,  He  remains  faithful 
to  His  selection  of  Israel  as  the  chosen  people  and  accordingly  sends  the  preach¬ 
ers  of  the  gospel  first  to  the  Jews  whether  in  Palestine  or  in  the  Diaspora.  1  he 
destruction  of  Jerusalem  does  not  prove  the  people  were  collectively  gruilt>  for 
the  Crucifixion;  the  disaster  came  rather  as  the  penalty  for  a  long  story  of 
disobedience  to  God.  Finally,  the  Jewish  people  is  not  re  proved  or  cursed  by 
God.  Their  unbelief  is  only  partial  and  temporary,  and  they  always  remain  the 
object  of  God’s  special  love. — J.  J.  C. 
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599.  C.  Barth,  “Bible  Study  VI.  ‘Each  According  to  the  Gifts/  Romans 
12:1-8,”  SEAJournT heol  6  (4,  ’65)  and  7  (1,  ’65)  22-25. 

Paul  discusses  various  ministries  within  the  Church  and,  contrary  to  present- 
day  interest,  his  teaching  and  thinking  run,  not  from  unity  to  diversity,  but 
from  diversity  to  unity. 

600.  J.  Kallas,  “Romans  xiii.  1-7:  An  Interpolation,”  NTStud  11  (4,  ’65) 
365-374. 

The  following  observations  argue  that  Rom  13:1-7  is  an  interpolation:  in 
general,  the  closing  chapters  of  Romans  seem  to  have  been  altered;  Paul  never 
discusses  the  state  elsewhere;  more  specifically,  this  section  is  a  self-contained 
unit,  independent  of  the  context;  it  actually  interrupts  the  context;  and  it  contra¬ 
dicts  Pauline  ideas  and  forms  of  expression.  There  are  four  such  contradictions. 
(1)  Paul  uniformly  expects  an  imminent  end  of  the  world,  even  in  Rom 
13:11-12;  13:1-7  expects  the  world  to  continue  indefinitely.  (2)  Here  alone 
exousia  is  used  in  isolation  and  without  cosmic  reference.  (3)  Everywhere  else 
the  powers  are  demonic,  evil;  Paul  could  not  be  claiming  an  exalted  status  for 
Rome.  (4)  In  the  genuinely  Pauline  world  view  it  is  the  elect  who  necessarily 
suffer  at  the  hands  of  the  evil  powers  who  control  the  world;  in  13:1-7  this 
apocalyptic  view  is  abandoned  in  favor  of  a  revival  of  the  OT  notion  that  God 
controls  the  world  behind  the  political  forces. — G.  W.  M. 

601.  J.  Massingberd  Ford,  “St  Paul,  the  Philogamist  (I  Cor.  vii  in  Early 
Patristic  Exegesis),”  NTStud  11  (4,  ’65)  326-348. 

In  a  previous  article  [cf.  §  9-244]  it  was  suggested  that  1  Cor  7  deals,  not  with 
virginity,  but  with  second  marriages,  especially  levirate  marriage  (vv..  36  ff.). 
“The  present  article  is  an  examination  of  early  patristic  exegesis  of  I  Cor.  vii 
to  show  that  consecrated  virginity  was  not  a  customary  way  of  life  in  the  most 
primitive  Christian  communities.”  The  writers  studied  in  particular  are  Clement 
of  Alexandria,  Origen,  Tertullian,  Methodius  of  Olympus  and  Ambrose.  Only 
with  the  last  two  does  the  passage  begin  to  be  used  as  a  source  for  teaching  on 
virginity,  and  in  the  first  and  second  centuries  there  are  scarcely  any  references 
to  it. — G.  W.  M. 

602.  W.  Ellis,  “On  the  Text  of  the  Account  of  the  Lord’s  Supper  in  I  Corin¬ 
thians  xi .23-32  with  Some  Further  Comment,”  AusBibRev  12  (1-4,  ’64) 
43-51. 

A  verse-by-verse  commentary  on  the  passage  is  followed  by  observations  that 
are  chiefly  theological.  “This  is  my  body”  is  equivalent  to  “This  means  my  body 
which  is  for  you.”  Paul  understood  the  words  and  action  as  an  acted  parable 
signifying  the  saving  death  of  Christ.  “This”  seems  to  mean  the  broken  bread. 
By  participation  in  the  breaking  of  the  bread  one  is  helped  to  remain  in  com¬ 
munion  with  Him  who  died,  was  buried  and  rose  again,  but  the  Eucharist  is 
not  an  irresistible  or  mechanical  means  of  grace. 
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Probably  there  was  a  command  to  repeat  the  action,  since  Paul  would  hardly 
have  dared  to  invent  the  words  and  put  them  on  the  lips  of  Jesus.  Moreover 
from  earliest  times  the  Church  understood  she  had  an  obligation  of  repeating  the 
action.  Regarding  the  chalice  and  the  covenant,  much  has  been  written  about 
OT  parallels,  but  one  may  ask  whether  the  Gentile  converts  were  conversant  with 
all  this  lore.  Finally  there  is  the  proclamation  of  the  Lord’s  death  for  and  by  the 
Corinthian  faithful.  “It  was  a  dominically  enacted  parable  of  His  own  death, 
and  is  to  be  re-enacted  as  an  anamnesis .” — J.  J.  C. 

603.  [1  Cor  12  14]  W.  M.  Horn,  “Speaking  in  Tongues:  A  Retrospective 

Appraisal,”  LuthQuart  17  (4,  ’65)  316-329. 

The  history  of  modern  glossolalia,  a  phenomenon  which  began  in  1959  or 
1960,  is  traced,  and  the  conclusions  are  presented  which  Bishop  Pike  and  the 
American  Lutheran  Church  committee  reached  after  investigating  the  move¬ 
ment.  Both  studies  caution  against  encouragement  of  the  practice  either  publicly 
or  privately  but,  like  Paul,  permit  it,  presumably  with  the  hope  that  it  will 
sputter  out. — J.  J.  C. 

604.  A.  Sisti,  “Unita  nella  varieta  ( 1  Cor.  12,1-11),”  BibOriente  7  (4-5,  ’65) 

187-195. 

A  brief  exposition  of  the  pericope  shows  the  unity  produced  in  the  Church 
by  means  of  the  diversity  of  charismatic  gifts. 

1  Cor  12:2-3,  cf.  §  10-530. 

605.  P.  Van  den  Berghe,  “De  opstanding  van  de  doden.  En  lezing  van  1 
Kor.  15.”  [The  Resurrection  of  the  Dead.  A  Reading  of  1  Cor  15], 
CollBrugGand  11  (2,  ’65)  173-218. 

A  detailed  exegesis  of  the  passage. 

1  Cor  15,  cf.  §  10-575. 

606.  E.  Fuchs,  “Must  One  Believe  in  Jesus  if  He  Wants  to  Believe  in  God? 
Preliminary  reflections  on  the  interpretation  of  I  Cor.  15:1-11,  Jour) i 
TlieolChurch  1  (’65)  147-168. 

A  translation  of  an  article  which  appeared  in  ZeitI  lieolKirchc  58  (1,  61) 

45-67  [cf.  §  6-211]. 

607.  W.  H.  Bates,  “The  Integrity  of  II  Corinthians,”  NTStud  12  (1,  ’65) 

56-69. 

The  integrity  of  2  Corinthians  can  only  be  defended  on  internal  grounds,  and 
no  assumption  of  unity  can  be  made.  The  letter  was  written  from  Macedonia  to 
announce  Paul’s  third  visit  to  Corinth,  where  the  situation  had  improved  since 
the  second  visit  and  the  severe  letter,  but  there  was  still  some  suspicion  in  Paul’s 
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mind.  The  principal  obstacle  to  unity  is  cc.  10 — 13  whose  severity  has  given  rise 
to  the  “four  chapters  hypothesis.”  Of  the  linguistic  and  psychological  arguments 
for  this  hypothesis,  the  latter  are  the  more  serious,  but  even  they  do  not  prove 
that  cc.  10 — 13  are  notably  more  controversial  than  cc.  1 — 9.  One  can  account 
for  cc.  10 — 13  by  analogy  with  Gal  5 — 6:  both  are  recapitulations  of  the 
main  arguments  written  perhaps  in  Paul’s  own  hand.  A  concluding  summary  of 
the  contents  of  2  Corinthians  shows  how  the  letter  hangs  together  as  a  unity. 
— G.  W.  M. 

608.  A.  Feuillet,  “The  Christ-Image  of  God  according  to  St.  Paul  (2  Cor. 
4:4),”  BibToday  1  (21,  ’65)  1409-14. 

In  order  to  understand  the  Christological  title  “image  of  God”  we  should 
consider  its  relation  to  the  opening  chapters  of  Genesis  and  to  the  Book  of 
Wisdom.  The  former  gives  us  the  human  meaning  of  the  term,  the  latter  its 
transcendent  meaning.  It  is  principally  because  Christ  through  His  heavenly 
exaltation  became  Lord  of  the  Universe  that  the  Apostle  bestowed  on  Him  the 
title  “image  of  God.”  According  to  the  Bible  and  to  the  rabbis,  man  is  the  image 
of  God  only  in  so  far  as  he  exercises  dominion  over  the  rest  of  creation.  As 
the  image  of  God,  Christ  makes  visible  the  invisible  divine  glory.  But  the 
visible  perception  is  not  separated  from  the  intellectual  perception  contained 
in  faith. 

When  writing  2  Cor  3:18 — 4:6,  Paul  seems  to  have  had  in  mind  Wis  7:26  and 
its  context.  In  both  passages  four  Greek  words  occur  which  signify  mirror,  shine, 
image  and  glory.  In  2  Cor  3:18,  katoptrizomenoi  should  be  rendered,  not  “reflect 
as  in  a  mirror,”  but  “contemplate  in  a  mirror.”  According  to  Paul,  Christ,  unlike 
Adam,  is  the  perfect  image  of  God  just  as  Wisdom  is  so  described  in  the  OT.  In¬ 
terpreted  in  the  light  of  Wis  7 :25-26,  the  term  “image  of  God”  is  practically 
equivalent  to  the  Johannine  Logos.  Read  in  the  light  of  the  sapiential  writings, 
1  Cor  8:6  asserts  Christ’s  participation  in  the  creation  of  the  world.  And  because 
the  Book  of  Wisdom  forms  the  background  for  2  Cor  4:4,  Paul  in  that  text  is 
referring  to  Christ  in  His  inmost  being  as  the  perfect  revealer  of  the  divine 
word. — J.  J.  C. 

2  Cor  11,  cf.  §  10-613. 

Galatians — Hebrews 

609.  [Gal  2:1-10]  D.  W.  B.  Robinson,  “The  Circumcision  of  Titus,  and  Paul’s 
‘Liberty’,”  AusBibRev  12  (1-4,  ’64)  24-42. 

Contrary  to  the  opinion  of  many  scholars,  Paul  did  have  Titus  circumcised. 
The  explanation  of  the  incident  (Gal  2:1-10)  is  this.  The  Jerusalem  apostles  did 
not  demand  Titus’  circumcision  as  a  condition  for  entering  into  partnership  with 
Paul  in  the  apostolate.  However,  out  of  consideration  for  the  scruples  of  some 
Jews,  he  had  his  companion  circumcised.  The  “false  brethren”  (Gal  2:4)  were 
not  these  scrupulous  persons  but  other  Jews,  zealous  for  the  Law,  who  sneaked 
in  to  spy  on  Paul’s  liberty;  they  wished  to  make  the  case  of  Titus  the  rule  and 
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compel  Paul  to  have  all  Gentile  converts  circumcised.  The  Apostle  refused, 
insisting  upon  his  liberty  which  was  that  of  the  servant  of  Christ.  Paul  did 
make  concessions  (a  Jew  to  the  Jews,  a  Gentile  to  the  Gentiles),  but  he  was 
subject  to  Christ  alone  and  would  not  submit  to  false  brethren,  nor  to  the  Law, 
nor  even  to  the  apostles. 

The  difficulties  of  the  Antioch  incident  are  lessened  by  adopting  the  reading 
of  P46  in  Gal  2:12.  Instead  of  the  usually  accepted  titias  (“some  persons”),  tina, 
a  neuter  plural  should  be  read.  It  is  suggested  that  “some  things  from  James” 
would  designate  the  contents  of  the  decree  of  the  Jerusalem  Council  where 
James  played  a  prominent  part.  When  the  decree  was  brought  to  Antioch,  Peter 
considered  it  applied  to  himself  and  withdrew  from  table  fellowship  with 
ritually  unclean  Gentiles,  an  action  which  compelled  the  Gentile  Christians  to 
follow  suit.  Such  compulsion  Paul  looked  upon  as  a  wrong  road  to  the  truth  of 
the  gospel.  He  would  have  allowed  the  Gentiles  voluntarily  and  out  of  considera¬ 
tion  for  their  Jewish  brethren  to  adopt  the  practices  mentioned  in  the  decree.  But 
he  rejected  all  compulsion.  The  only  necessity  Paul  recognized  was  that  of 
preaching  the  gospel  in  love  (1  Cor  9:16). — J.  J.  C. 

610.  J.  Hamlin,  “Bible  Study  V.  The  People  of  the  Servant.  Ephesians  4:1-7, 
11-13,”  SEAJournTheol  6  (4,  ’65)  and  7(1,  ’65)  16-22. 

The  article  explains  the  setting  of  the  passage  (Eph  1 — 3),  the  Servant  style 
of  life  (4:1-3),  the  given  unity  of  the  people  of  the  Servant  (4:4-6)  and 
Christ’s  gifts  for  the  mission  of  restoration  (4:7,  11-13). 

611.  C.  Barth,  “Bible  Study  III.  The  True  Servant.  Phil.  2:  5-11,”  SEAJourn 
Theol  6  (4,  ’65)  and  7(1,  ’65)  12-13. 

Paul  seems  to  say  that  the  ministry  of  Christ  is  the  fulfilling  of  the  simple  yet 
enormous  task  of  living  as  a  humble  creature  under  God  in  solidarity  with  His 
fellow  men  and  that  everything  said  elsewhere  about  Christ  comes  down  to  this 

elementary  service. 

612.  D.  F.  Hudson,  “A  Further  Note  on  Philippians  ii:  6-11,”  Exp'l  imes  // 
(1,  ’65)  29. 

The  article  of  J.  Harvey  on  this  passage  [cf.  §  10-240]  “seems  to  be  trying 
to  avoid  a  problem  by  reviving  an  ancient  heresy.”  A  series  of  observations  on 
the  article  and  on  the  passage  are  aimed  at  elucidating  the  problem  but  avoiding 
Arianism.  Jesus  is  not  only  the  Man  for  Others,  but  also  the  God  for  Others. 

— G.  W.  M. 

613.  [Phil  3]  J.  Gnilka,  “Die  antipaulinische  Mission  in  Philippi,  BibZcit 
9  (2,  ’65)  258-276. 

A  careful  comparison  of  the  anti-Pauline  argumentation  underlying  Phil  3 
with  that  in  2  Cor  11  leads  to  the  probable  conclusion  that  quite  similar,  it  not 
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identical,  opposition  is  being  answered.  The  false  teachers  were  characterized  by 
the  universalistic  tendencies  of  contemporary  Judaism,  though  they  had  inserted 
a  new  touch  with  their  preaching  of  Christ,  whom  they  regarded  as  theios  aner, 
one  who  continued  the  line  of  ancient  heroes  that  began  with  Moses.  The 
dynamis  attributed  to  Him  as  earthly  Christ  was  accessible  because  of  the 
Pneuma  that  made  its  way  into  the  tradition.  In  so  far  as  these  teachers  dis¬ 
regarded  the  break  between  the  earthly  Jesus  and  the  heavenly  Christ,  they 
rendered  the  scandal  of  the  cross  superfluous.  Because  Christ’s  followers  can 
make  their  own  the  lot  of  the  theios  aner,  they  can  overcome  the  morphe  thanatou 
of  this  earthly  life  and  gain  the  transforming  dynamis  of  Christ.  This  dynamis 
can  be  recognized  by  an  exalted  life-consciousness ;  suffering  and  pain  discredit  a 
divine  legate  and  His  message,  and  this  particularizes  the  specifically  anti- 
Pauline  propaganda  of  the  pseudo-missionaries.  As  teleioi  they  claim  to  impart 
true  gnosis  with  the  help  of  a  traditional,  allegorical  explanation  of  the  Scrip¬ 
tures  (or  perhaps  merely  of  the  Law). — E.  F.  S. 

614.  F.  B.  Craddock,  “‘All  Things  in  Him’:  A  critical  note  on  Col.  i.  15-20,” 
NT  Stud  12  (1,  ’65)  78-80. 

H.  Hegermann  in  Die  Vorstellung  vom  Schopfungsmittler  im  hellenistischen 
Judentum  und  Urchristentum  (1961)  rightly  uses  Col  1:15-20  as  a  source  to 
study  the  idea  of  Christ  as  mediator  of  creation  in  early  Hellenistic  Christianity 
(and  in  Judaism  as  well).  But  in  relating  the  passage  to  the  Philonic-Stoic 
Logos  doctrine,  he  mistranslates  en  auto  in  Col  1:16,  17,  19.  It  means  “all  things 
in  Him,”  not  the  Stoic  “in  all  things.”  This  difference  reflects  widely  differing 
attitudes  to  God,  man  and  the  world.  Between  Stoicism  and  the  hymn  of  Col  1 
there  must  have  been  a  myth  of  the  Urmensch,  even  in  the  Hellenistic  synagogue. 
— G.  W.  M. 

615.  A.  Feuillet,  “La  Creation  de  l’Univers  ‘dans  le  Christ’  d’apres  l’Epitre 
aux  Colossiens  (i.  16a),”  NTStud  12  (1,  ’65)  1-9. 

The  statement  that  all  things  were  created  in  Christ  cannot  be  explained  by  the 
categories  of  Greek  popular  philosophy,  nor  have  exegetical  attempts  thus  far 
proved  wholly  satisfactory.  Since  Prov  8:22  can  be  used  to  explain  the  “first¬ 
born  of  every  creature”  in  Col  1:15,  we  may  look  to  the  wisdom  literature  for 
an  explanation  of  v.  16a  as  well:  Prov  8,  Job  28  and  Sir  1:9-10.  Christ  in  Col 
1:16  has  the  same  role  as  Wisdom  in  these  texts,  that  of  the  mirror  in  which 
God  contemplated  the  plan  of  the  universe  when  He  created.  The  uncreated 
Christ  is  thus,  paradoxically,  inserted  into  the  series  of  creatures  as  is  Wisdom. 
The  erroneous  doctrine  of  the  successive  states  of  the  Word  of  God,  held  by 
Tatian,  Tertullian  and  others,  is  based  on  a  similar  comparison.  Paul  avoided 
the  error  by  asserting  that  Christ  is  the  “first-born  of  every  creature,  because 
all  things  were  created  in  Him.”  This  notion  of  Christ  as  exemplary  cause  of 
the  universe  was  known  to  Origen. — G.  W.  M. 
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616.  A.  Anwander,  “Zu  Kol  2,9,”  BibZeit  9  (2,  ’65)  278-280. 

Christ  possessed  the  divine  nature  in  all  its  fullness  (rather  than,  as  usually 
translated,  the  fullness  of  divinity).  Somatikds  indicates  that  in  His  person  the 
divine  nature  and  the  human  nature  are  so  united  that  by  virtue  of  this  union 
He  can  deify  us  as  the  early  councils  taught. — E.  F.  S. 

617.  [Col  3:12-17]  K.  Rahner,  “  ‘Ertraget  einander  und  vergebet  einander’” 
GeistLeb  38  (4,  '65)  310-312. 

A  meditative  exegesis  of  the  passage. 

618.  A.  Peters,  “A  Difficult  Passage  in  St.  Paul.  2  Thess.  2,1—12,”  AfricEccl 
Rev  7  (3,  ’65)  201-208. 

The  interpretation  of  P.  Andriessen  [cf.  §  5-166]  forms  the  basis  of  the  article. 

619.  J.  W.  Roberts,  “The  Genuineness  of  the  Pastorals:  Some  Recent  Aspects 
of  the  Question,”  RestorQuart  8  (2,  ’65)  104-110. 

A  history  of  the  controversy  is  first  presented.  Many  thought  that  P.  N. 
Harrison  had  definitively  proved  the  Epistles  were  not  Pauline.  However, 
several  scholars  have  thrown  grave  doubts  on  his  methodology,  and  he  failed 
to  answer  some  serious  objections  raised  against  his  position.  The  whole 
problem  has  been  reopened  with  the  publication  of  two  recent  commentaries,  one 
of  which  favors  Pauline  authorship  (J.  N.  D.  Kelly,  The  Pastoral  Epistles,  I 
Timothy,  II  Timothy,  Titus,  1963),  while  the  other  denies  it  (C.  K.  Barrett, 
The  Pastoral  Epistles  in  the  New  English  Bible,  1963).  The  principal  arguments 
of  both  authors  on  major  points  of  dispute  are  contrasted.  Kelly  makes  fine  use 
of  the  Fathers  and  shows  his  mastery  in  the  field  of  early  Christian  doctrine. 
Barrett  is  stronger  in  word  study  and  illustrations  drawn  from  contemporary 
literature.  “Readers  of  either  volume  will  be  richly  rewarded.” — J.  J.  C. 

1  Tim  3:16,  cf.  §  10-478. 

620.  E.  Grasser,  “Der  historische  Jesus  in  Hebraerbrief,”  ZeitNTIViss  56 
(1-2,  '65 )  63-91. 

In  the  recent  discussion  of  the  question  kerygma-historical  Jesus,  “Jesus  Him¬ 
self,  His  words  and  deeds,  have  become  the  criterion  for  the  truth  of  the 
kerygma.”  Paul  and  John  are  not  interested  in  the  historical  Jesus,  but  what 
about  the  “third  great  theologian  of  the  NT,”  the  author  of  Hebrews?  Christo- 
logically  that  Epistle  lays  great  stress  on  the  humanity  of  Jesus  (cf.  2:14-18), 
and  paraenetically  Jesus  becomes  an  example  to  be  imitated,  or  better:  the 
pioneer  and  perfecter  of  our  faith  (obedience)”  (cf  12:1-3). 

Nevertheless,  only  three  strictly  historical  statements  are  made:  (1)  Jesus 
was  of  the  tribe  of  Judah  (7:14),  which  shows  that  the  high  priesthood  has 
been  transferred  from  the  tribe  of  Levi;  (2)  Jesus  shared  our  human  fear  and 
weakness  in  Gethsemane  (5:7),  which  shows  how  lie  has  fulfilled  one  of  the 
conditions  for  the  high  priesthood  but  also  encourages  Christians  to  similar 
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obedience  in  suffering;  and  (3)  Jesus  was  crucified  outside  the  gate  (13:12), 
which  shows  how  He  has  fulfilled  the  order  for  the  sacrifice  of  the  Day  of 
Atonement  and  also  encourages  Christians  to  worship  without  “foods”  outside 
in  the  wilderness  of  the  world.  All  three  statements  have  the  function  of  a 
historical  proof  of  a  typologically  conceived  theologoumenon ;  in  addition  the 
last  two  have  a  pronounced  paraenetic  aspect.  While  it  is  a  question  of  real, 
publicly  available  facts,  in  Hebrews  too  history  has  been  transmitted  only  as  part 
of  the  kerygma. — L.  G. 

621.  H.  Mulder,  “Barnabas  en  de  Gemeente  te  Jeruzalem”  [Barnabas  and  the 
Community  at  Jerusalem],  HomBib  24  (8,  ’65)  198-200. 

The  form  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  differs  from  other  NT  Epistles.  The 
usual  introduction  wherein  the  writer  announces  his  apostolic  character  and 
refers  to  his  labors  in  the  community  of  the  addressees  is  lacking.  The  hypothesis 
of  Barnabas’  authorship  helps  to  explain  this  as  well  as  the  content  of  the  letter. 
From  the  missionary  front,  he  addresses  himself  to  the  home  front,  the  commu¬ 
nity  of  Jerusalem,  whence  he  received  his  missionary  mandate,  Hence  the 
letter,  both  in  form  and  content,  differs  from  one  sent  by  an  apostle  to  a  young, 
unformed  community  in  which  he  has  worked. — E.  J.  K. 

622.  H.  Mulder,  “De  schrijver  van  de  brief  aan  de  Hebreeen”  [The  Author  of 
the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews],  HomBib  24  (5,  ’65)  110-114. 

Internal  evidence  shows  that  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  was  written  by  one 
who  has  much  in  common  with  Barnabas,  the  companion  of  Paul.  Barnabas  is 
probably  the  author  as  Tertullian  testifies  in  De  pudicitia  20.  The  witness  of 
Tertullian  was  relegated  to  the  background  by  early  Christian  writers  because 
of  the  loss  of  reputation  he  suffered  by  reason  of  his  break  with  the  Ghurch. 
— E.  J.  K. 

623.  K.  J.  Thomas,  “The  Old  Testament  Citations  in  Hebrews,”  NT  Stud  11 
(4,  ’65)  303-325. 

Analysis  of  the  56  variations  from  LXXA/B  in  the  29  OT  citations  in  Hebrews 
shows  that  4  are  from  Philo,  one  from  Romans  and  one  from  a  liturgical  form ; 
the  26  not  paralleled  elsewhere  were  originated  by  the  author  to  fit  his  argument ; 
the  remainder  represent  the  particular  LXX  text  used  by  the  author.  The  text 
used  in  Hebrews  appears  to  be  a  primitive  one  rather  than  an  “edited”  one. 
This  study  indicates  the  probability  that  LXXA  and  LXXB  do  not  represent 
separate  translations,  but  two  traditions  from  a  single  translation;  they  are 
the  result  of  editing  processes. — G.  W.  M. 

624.  [Heb  1:1-2]  C.  A.  J.  Pillai,  “‘In  Many  and  Various  Ways’,”  BibToday 
1  (21,  ’65)  1385-89. 

The  word  of  God,  which  is  heard  vaguely  in  natural  phenomena  and  con¬ 
fusedly  in  the  voices  of  philosophers  and  religious  founders,  speaks  its  message 
clearly  in  the  history  of  Israel  and  decisively  in  the  history  of  Jesus. 
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625.  A.  Vanhoye,  “Christologia  a  qua  initium  sumit  epistola  ad  Hebraeos 
(Hebr  l,2b.3.4)  (III),”  VerbDom  43  (3-4,  ’65)  113-123.  [Cf.  §  10-255.] 

The  statement  in  Heb  1 :4  that  Jesus  inherited  a  greater  “name”  than  that  of 
the  angels  is  compared  with  the  references  to  Christ’s  “name”  in  Acts  4:12  and 
Phil  2:9.  The  author  of  Hebrews  determines  Christ’s  “name”  in  relation  to  God 
and  in  relation  to  men,  using  the  angels  as  a  term  of  comparison  in  both  cases: 
Christ  is  nearer  to  God  than  the  angels,  and  nearer  to  man  than  the  angels 
— J.  F.  Bl. 

626.  J.  Frankowski,  “Requies,  Bonum  Promissum  populi  Dei  in  VT  et  in 
Judaismo  (Hebr  3,7-4,11)  (I),”  VerbDom  43  (3-4,  ’65)  124-149. 

An  examination  of  the  “rest”  of  the  people  of  God  in  the  OT,  shows  that  this 
signifies  both  (1)  the  tranquil  and  happy  life  of  this  people  in  the  Promised 
Land  under  God’s  protection,  and  at  the  same  time  (2)  the  Promised  Land  itself 
as  the  place  appointed  for  this  kind  of  life.  In  Wis  3:3  the  life  of  the  just  after 
death  is  described  as  “rest.”  The  author  of  Hebrews  sees  the  Christian  life  as 
a  pilgrimage  toward  a  heavenly  “rest,”  on  the  analogy  of  the  journey  of  Israel 
through  the  desert  to  Canaan. — J.  F.  Bl. 

627.  A.  Vanhoye,  “  ‘Par  la  tente  plus  grande  et  plus  parfaite  .  .  /  (He  9,11),” 
Biblica  46  (1,  ’65)  1-28. 

Several  interpretations  are  surveyed  and  rejected:  the  mythological  interpre¬ 
tation;  the  cosmological  interpretation;  the  patristic  interpretation  according  to 
which  the  tent  is  the  body  of  Christ;  the  mystical  interpretation  which  identifies 
the  tent  with  the  Church ;  and  the  complex  interpretation  proposed  by  Westcott 
according  to  whom  the  tent  is  the  body  of  Christ  in  its  threefold  aspect  or  state, 
i.e.,  the  earthly  body  of  Christ,  His  Mystical  Body  or  the  militant  Church,  and  Ifis 
glorious  Body  or  the  triumphant  Church.  The  theme  of  the  new  Temple  in  the 
OT  and  the  NT  is  then  examined.  Haggai  2:9  predicts  the  reconstruction  of  a 
new  house  whose  glory  will  surpass  that  of  the  first  Temple,  a  prediction  which 
seems  to  have  been  in  the  mind  of  the  author  of  Hebrews  as  appears  from  his 
commentary  in  12:27.  The  reconstruction  of  the  Temple  is  closely  associated 
with  the  restoration  of  the  people.  The  Temple  will  be  the  symbol  of  the  new 
people  and  the  point  of  convergence  of  all  the  peoples. 

The  NT  texts  are  no  less  significant.  Christ  said:  “Destroy  this  temple,  and 
in  three  days  I  will  raise  it  up.”  But  the  temple  He  was  speaking  of,  John 
comments,  was  His  body  (Jn  2:19,  21;  cf.  Mk  15:38).  At  Christ’s  death  the 
curtain  of  the  Temple  was  torn  in  two  parts  from  top  to  bottom  (Mk  15:38). 
There  was,  therefore,  a  close  relation  between  the  Temple  and  the  body  of 
Christ.  The  interpretation  finally  adopted  by  the  writer  identifies  the  tent  with 
the  body  of  the  risen  Christ. — P.  P.  S. 

628.  J.  Swetnam,  “A  Suggested  Interpretation  of  Hebrews  9,15-18”  CathBib 
Quart  27  (4,  ’65)  373-390. 

The  traditional  difficulty  with  these  verses  has  been  the  meaning  here  of 
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diatheke.  In  vv.  16-17  it  seems  to  mean  “testament,”  not  “covenant,”  but  it 
appears  impossible  to  apply  this  meaning  to  vv.  15  and  18.  How  could  the 
diatheke  of  Sinai  have  been  a  “testament”?  Hence  the  position  here  of  vv. 
16-17  has  been  judged  “awkward  and  not  particularly  enlightening.”  However, 
if  the  passage  in  question  is  viewed  in  its  total  context  and  implications,  a 
consistent  interpretation  can  be  worked  out;  a  stylistic  unity  will  lead  to  a  unity 
of  outlook. 

It  is  proposed  that  the  writer  is  viewing  the  OT  diatheke  from  the  standpoint 
of  the  new,  as  an  imperfect  form  of  what  has  come  with  Christ.  Evidence  for 
this  is  found  in  the  vocabulary  used,  in  the  deliberate  alteration  of  quotations 
from  the  OT  to  show  that  the  new  “disposition” — a  legal  arrangement  involving 
cult  and  a  testament — is  far  more  perfect  than  the  old.  “By  the  perfection  of 
the  cultic  aspect  of  the  first  disposition  (through  the  substitution  of  Christ’s 
self-oblation  and  death  for  the  passive  death  of  animals)  the  new  disposition 
effectively  removes  sin.  As  a  result  it  attains  the  perfection  of  a  last  will  and 
testament  in  which  the  death  of  the  testator  results  unequivocally  in  the  bestowal 
of  goods  on  the  legatee. 

“For  the  author  of  Hebrews,  therefore,  the  comparison  with  a  last  will  and 
testament  was  not  something  adventitious  or  casual.  It  was  something  altogether 
essential  and  central.  He  pictures  Christ’s  blood  as  inaugurating  a  new  and 
definitive  arrangement  between  God  and  his  people,  a  disposition  in  which  the 
people  as  such  will  never  fail  because  they  are  guaranteed  divine  immunity  from 
the  effects  of  sin.” — N.  D.  F. 

Catholic  Epistles — Apocalypse 

629.  [Jas  2:14 — 3:12]  C.  E.  B.  Cranfield,  “The  Message  of  James  (con¬ 
tinued),”  ScotJ ournTheol  18  (3,  ’65)  338-345. 

The  burden  of  Jas  2:14-26  is  not  “that  we  are  saved  through  faith  plus  works, 
but  that  we  are  saved  through  genuine,  as  opposed  to  counterfeit,  faith.”  The 
second  section  (3:1-12)  discusses  right  speaking,  a  concern  already  evident  in 
the  Epistle  (1:19,  26). 

630.  H.  Rusche,  “Vom  lebendigen  Glauben  und  vom  rechten  Beten.  Einfiihrung 
in  die  Grundgedanken  des  Jakobusbriefes  (2,14-26;  4,1-10),”  BibLeben 
6  (1,  ’65)  26-37. 

The  essay  discusses  dead  and  living  faith  (2:14-26)  and  the  wrong  and  the 
right  way  to  pray  (4:1-10). 

631.  [1  Pt  2:9]  J.  B.  Whelan,  “The  Priesthood  of  the  Laity,”  DocLife  15 
(10,  ’65)  539-546. 

The  article  first  gives  a  general  definition  of  priesthood  and  then  shows  how 
this  definition  is  realized  differently  in  the  High  Priest,  Jesus  Christ,  in  the 
ordained  cleric  and  in  the  unordained  layman. 
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632  ^65 )S ^50^*180^  The°l0gia  primae  ePistolae  Joannis,”  VcrbDom  43  ^3-4 

The  Christology,  pneumatology  and  doctrine  of  eternal  life  in  1  John  are 
examined  synthetically.  The  theology  of  this  Epistle  is  shown  to  be  in  close 
agreement  with  that  of  the  Fourth  Gospel.— J.  F.  Bl. 

1,  2,  3  John,  cf.  §  10-548. 

633.  E.  F.  Siegman,  “John  the  Prophet,”  BibToday  1  (20,  ’65)  1334-39. 

In  the  apostolic  Church,  prophecy  was  ordinarily  exercised  in  inspired  preach- 
the  sermons  of  Acts  are  largely  Christological  applications  of  OT  texts. 
John  the  prophet  of  the  Apocalypse  is  unchallenged  master  of  this  aspect  of 
prophecy,  and  he  alone  has  given  us  an  entire  book  devoted  to  an  inspired 
Christological  interpretation  of  the  OT. — J.  J.  C. 

Apocalypse,  cf.  §  10-548. 

634.  W.  Stott,  “A  note  on  the  word  KYRIAKE  in  Rev.  i.  10”  NTStud  12 
(1,  ’65)  70-75. 

In  Rev  1:10  kyriake  hemera  refers,  not  to  the  Last  Day  nor  to  Easter,  but  to 
Sunday,  the  day  of  the  Lord’s  Supper,  a  day  chosen  by  Christ,  consecrated  to 
Him.  The  early  Church  owed  this  title  to  its  emphasis  upon  the  Lordship  of 
Christ,  whose  Second  Coming  as  “Lord  of  Lords”  was  expected  on  Sunday. 

— G.  W.  M. 

635.  [Apoc  4 — 11]  M.  Hopkins,  “History  in  the  Apocalypse,”  BibToday  1 
(20,  ’65)  1340-44. 

As  an  assurance  that  persecuting  Rome  will  meet  the  fate  of  all  God’s  enemies, 
John  first  (Apoc  A — 11)  portrays  the  victory  of  Christianity  over  Judaism 
which  was  symbolized  in  the  fall  of  Jerusalem  and  the  destruction  of  the  Temple. 

636.  [Apoc  5:10]  W.  J.  Revvak,  “The  ‘Reign  of  the  Saints’,”  BibToday  1 

j  (20,  ’65)  1345-50.  - 

In  exhorting  the  persecuted  Christians  not  to  lose  hope,  John  assures  them 
that  the  new  people  of  Israel,  the  Church,  reigns  over  history  in  the  person  of 
its  victorious  saints,  but  they  reign  as  priest-mediators  whose  authority  is  ex¬ 
pressed  in  the  office  of  intercession,  “of  preserving  intact  the  grace-filled  lines 
between  the  visible  and  invisible  kingdoms.” 

637.  A.  Molnar,  “Apocalypse  XII  dans  l’interpretation  hussite,”  RevHistPhil 
Rel  45  (2,  ’65)  212-231. 

A  survey  of  Hussite  commentaries  and  studies  on  Apoc  12  shows  that  over 
the  course  of  three  centuries  a  Hussite  interpretation  is  evident.  1  he  writers 
realized  that  the  Apocalypse  called  Christians  to  action  in  the  last  age  which 
has  begun  with  the  coming  of  Christ,  and  they  considered  their  conflict  with 
the  papacy  as  a  particular  case  which  fitted  into  the  general  picture  that  emerged 
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from  the  visions  of  the  book.  In  spite  of  exaggeration  on  the  part  of  a  group 
of  millenarists,  the  Hussite  interpretation  proves  to  be  more  reserved  than  many 
•  historians  would  suggest. — J.  J.  C. 

BIBLICAL  THEOLOGY 

638.  H.  Braun,  “The  Problem  of  a  New  Testament  Theology,”  JournTheol 
Church  1  (’65)  169-183. 

The  original  German  article  here  translated  was  published  in  ZeitTheol 
Kirche  Beiheft  2  (Sept.,  ’61)  3-18  [cf.  §  6-871]. 

639.  P.  De  Letter,  “Dogmatic  versus  Biblical  Theology,”  ClerMon  29  (7,  ’65) 
266-267. 

In  the  book  with  this  title  edited  by  H.  Vorgrimler  (1964),  composed  of 
essays  by  systematic  theologians  and  exegetes,  the  outstanding  study  is  that  of 
E.  Schillebeeckx  who,  from  the  nature  of  revelation  as  a  dialogue  between  God 
and  man,  shows  the  meaning  of  exegesis,  of  dogmatic  theology  and  of  the 
development  of  dogma. 

640.  G.  J.  Fackre,  “The  Death  and  Life  of  God,”  TheolLife  8  (3,  ’65)  185-191. 

The  death-of-God  theology,  which  because  of  modern  progress  was  perhaps 
an  inevitable  development,  has  certain  assets  and  certain  shortcomings.  “To 
believe  that  the  secular  is  to  be  affirmed,  that  it  is  Christ’s  own  domain,  that  the 
church  should  let  the  world  be  the  world  in  the  doing  of  the  human  task,  yet 
to  go  beyond  the  death  of  God  theology  to  affirm  the  pioneering  rol.e  of  the 
church  on  the  secular  landscape,  to  see  the  Christ-church  as  well  as  the  Christ- 
world  relationship,  and  to  speak  of  God  and  tell  the  Story  even  when  the  world 
could  not  care  less — these  are  the  elements  of  an  authentic  Christian  secularity.” 

641.  G.  E.  Ladd,  “Unity  and  Variety  in  New  Testament  Faith,”  ChristT  oday 
10  (Nov.  19,  ’65)  197-200. 

“The  several  theologies  of  the  New  Testament  are  diverse  ways  of  describing 
the  redemptive  significance  of  what  God  has  already  accomplished  in  Jesus 
Christ  in  its  relation  to  the  eschatological  consummation.  The  totality  of  God’s 
redemptive  working  in  salvation-history  cannot  be  subsumed  under  any  single 
doctrine;  the  rich  diversity  must  be  preserved  within  the  basic  unity  of  promise- 
fulfillment — consummation  of  God’s  self-revelation  and  redemption.” 

642.  J.  F.  Politzer,  “Greek  Philosophy  or  Biblical  Truth?”  ChristT oday  10 
(Oct.  8,  ’65)  24-26. 

Bishop  James  A.  Pike’s  book  A  Time  for  Christian  Candor  (1965)  introduces 
into  theology  the  speculative,  unbiblical  categories  of  Aristotle  and  is  based 
on  an  inaccurate  exegesis  of  2  Cor  4:7. 
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643.  M.  Prager,  “Worterbuch  zur  biblischen  Botschaft.  Eine  Besprechung  des 
gleichnamigen  Werkes,”  BibLeben  6  (2,  ’65)  155-157. 

Solid  scholarship  and  a  presentation  adapted  to  present-day  pastoral  needs 
have  been  effectively  combined  in  X.  Leon-Dufour’s  Worterbuch  cur  biblischen 
Botschaft  (1964),  the  German  translation  of  a  work  produced  by  some  70 
French-speaking  exegetes. 

644.  B.  Ramm,  “The  Continental  Divide  in  Contemporary  Theology,”  Christ 
Today  10  (Oct.  8,  ’65)  14-17. 

The  sharp  division  between  the  orthodox  on  the  one  side  and  the  modernists 
and  liberals  on  the  other  can  be  seen  in  their  respective  positions  on  revelation, 
the  Incarnation,  sin,  salvation,  sacramental  theology  and  the  Church. 

Church 

645.  M.  Bobichon,  “Pierre  et  les  apotres:  Primaute  et  collegialite.  La  con¬ 
stitution  ‘Lumen  Gentium’  a  la  lumiere  du  Nouveau  Testament,”  Bib 
TerreSainte  77  (’65)  2-5. 

Vatican  II’s  Constitution  on  the  Church  is  studied  for  its  teaching  on  the 
primacy  of  the  Pope  and  the  collegiality  of  the  bishops,  and  the  NT  basis  for 
this  doctrine  is  examined. 


646.  C.  E.  Braaten,  “Un  ‘Sic  et  Non’  protestant,”  LumVie  14  (74,  ’65)  12-20. 

A  Protestant  appraisal  of  the  Vatican  document  on  the  Constitution  of  the 
Church  appears  in  a  French  translation;  the  original  was  previously  abstracted 

[cf.  §  10-272]. 

647.  R.  E.  Brown,  “New  Testament  ecclesiology,”  TheolDig  13  (3,  ’65)  23 1  - 

233. 


A  digest  of  an  article  which  appeared  in  NovTest  6  (4,  ’63)  298-308  [cf. 

§  9-291]. 

648.  K.  Condon,  “The  Pilgrim  Church,”  BibToday  1  (19,  ’65)  1277-83. 

Homelessness,  sojourning  among  strangers,  is  a  characteristically  biblical 
theme  and  one  which  runs  through  the  entire  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews.  1  he 
Christian  parish  ( paroecia ,  a  sojourning  of  people  in  a  world  to  which  they 
do  not  belong)  is  a  local  community  of  strangers  and  pilgrims  whose  true 
citizenship  and  final  home  is  in  heaven. — J.  J.  C. 


649.  P.-Y.  Emery,  “Feminite  de  l’Eglise  et  feminite  dans  l’Eglise,”  BtudTIieol 


Rev  40  (2,  ’65)  90-96. 

Viewed  as  the  instrument  of  Christ’s  working  visibly  in  the  world,  the  Church 
shows  up  fundamentally  as  “action.”  This  might  be  called  the  masculine  aspect 
of  the  Church.  But  the  Church  is  also  the  fruit,  the  recipient  of  this  active 
influence.  This  brings  out  the  Church’s  feminine  aspect,  its  being  ( etre )  rather 
than  its  doing  ( faire ).  This  new  focus  is  not  on  any  of  the  externals  or  func- 
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tions  so  often  equated  with  the  Church,  but  on  the  deep,  hidden  life  of  the 
Spirit,  that  mysterious  aspect  which  is  its  existence  and  reality  as  spouse. 
The  Scriptures  depict  this  spouse  as  virgin,  fiancee,  mother. 

This  distinction  between  the  masculine  and  feminine  aspects  does  not  imply 
two  parts  of  the  Church,  composed  of  men  and  women  respectively.  Rather,  the 
entire  Church,  every  Christian,  male  and  female,  is  both  the  active  instrument 
and  the  receptive,  contemplative,  fruitful  (not  passive)  abode  of  the  word  of 
Christ.  Consequently,  a  delineation  of  the  special  role  of  women  in  the  Church 
is  the  formulation,  not  of  a  difference  between  men  and  women  in  the  economy 
of  salvation,  but  of  a  reality  expressive  of  relationships  between  Christ  and 
His  Church.  In  giving  priority  in  her  life  to  the  spiritual  mystery  of  the 
Church  as  spouse  and  mother,  the  woman  assumes  as  her  primary  role  that  of 
being  a  reminder  of  all  the  hidden  realities  which  men,  owing  to  their  rational¬ 
istic  inclinations,  easily  slight  or  forget. — R.  L.  E. 

650.  E.  Kasemann,  “New  Testament  ecclesiology,”  TheolDig  13  (3,  ’65) 
228-230. 

A  digest  of  an  article  which  appeared  in  NovTest  6  (4,  ’63)  290-297  [cf. 
§  9-296]. 

651.  J.  Lerch,  “The  Church  as  the  People  of  God,”  ClerMon  29  (9,  ’65) 
325-334. 

The  NT  presents  a  historical  and  dynamic  view  of  the  Church  as  primarily 
the  people  of  God,  as  a  people  in  continuity  with  the  people  of  the  Old 
Covenant,  as  a  new  creation  in  Christ,  as  a  people  still  in  pilgrimage  and  as 
entrusted  with  a  mission  to  the  other  peoples  of  the  world  in  this  final  era 
of  history. 

652.  H.  Leroy,  “Dienst  am  Worte.  Aufgaben  des  Verkimdigers  nach  dem 
Neuen  Testament,”  BibLeben  6  (3,  ’65)  159-170. 

The  one  who  proclaims  the  gospel  receives  it  as  the  message  of  God’s  salvation 
in  Jesus  Christ,  a  salvation  which  results  from  the  judgment  passed  upon  men. 
The  preacher’s  entire  personality  is  taken  into  the  service  of  God’s  saving  action 
so  that  the  minister  understands  his  mission  as  one  of  obedience  to  the  Lord 
who,  however,  does  not  do  away  with  the  individuality  of  the  agent  but  assigns 
to  it  a  special  role  in  the  proclamation  of  the  good  news.  Consequently  the 
preacher  recognizes  his  own  weakness  as  God’s  instrument  but  is  always  con¬ 
soled  by  the  hope  that  God  will  complete  the  salvation.  These  duties  of  the  one 
who  proclaims  the  word  have  their  counterpart  in  the  effects  produced  by  the 
gospel. — J.  J.  C. 

653.  LumVie  14  (73,  ’65)  has  the  following  articles  on  the  Church  and  the 
world: 

R.-C.  Gerest,  “Les  premiers  chretiens  face  a  leur  monde,”  3-24. 

J.-Y.  Jolif,  “Le  monde.  Remarques  sur  la  signification  du  terme,”  25-46. 
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C.  Duquoc,  “L’figlise  et  le  monde 47-68. 

J.-M.  Gonzalez  Ruiz,  “L’£glise,  peuple  de  Dieu  dans  le  monde,”  69-86. 
R.  B.,  “Recherches  protestantes,”  87-105. 

654.  R.  Martin-Achard,  "Le  Peuple  elu  de  Dieu  au  service  du  monde  ”  Verb 
Caro  19  (74,  ’65)  1-12. 

The  1964  opening  lecture  of  the  Graduate  School  of  Ecumenical  Studies  at 
the  Institut  Oecumenique  de  Bossey  stresses  as  common  to  both  Israel  and  the 
Christian  Church  the  vocation  of  being  chosen  by  God  to  serve  the  world. 
This  election  by  God  in  the  0 1  and  the  NT  has  called  for  many  forms  of 
activity  and  witness.  The  contemporary  situation  demands  the  spreading  of  the 
gospel  as  a  force  unifying  all  under  the  one  God  and  as  a  criterion  dividing 
the  evil  from  the  good. — A.  J.  S. 

655.  P.  Molinari,  “La  dottrina  conciliare  circa  l’unione  della  Chiesa  perc- 
grinante  con  la  Chiesa  celeste,”  CivCatt  116/3  (July  3,  ’65)  28-39. 

The  article  discusses  the  origin  and  the  history  of  chap.  7  of  Vatican  II’s 
Constitution  on  the.  Church  and  then  indicates  its  teaching  concerning  the 
relation  between  the  Church  on  earth  and  the  Church  in  heaven. 

656.  G.  W.  Peters,  “Let  the  Missionary  Be  a  Missionary,”  BibSac  122  (488, 
’65)  343-358. 

According  to  the  Bible  the  missioner  is  a  messenger  entrusted  with  the 
gospel  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  he  should  not  even  from  the  noblest  of  motives 
seek  to  impose  his  own  cultural  and  social  ideals  upon  the  church  he  is 
establishing. 

657.  W.  C.  Robinson,  Jr.,  “The  Church  in  the  World.  ‘Steward  of  the  Mys¬ 
teries  of  God’,”  Interpretation  19  (4,  ’65)  412-417. 

“The  Christian  should  not  absolutize  his  involvement  in  the  world  or,  if  one 
would  be  consistent,  his  detachment  from  the  world.  The  correlation  of  terms 
in  these  two  descriptions — in  the  world  but  not  of  the  world,  or  possessing  the 
things  of  the  world  and  yet  ‘as  if  not’ — provides  the  definition  of  Christian 
existence  implied  in  the  early  Christian  eschatology.” 

658.  A.  Roth,  “Priester — Diakon.  Versuch  einer  theologischen  Deutung  des 
Diakonates  und  seines  Verhaltnisses  zu  Episkopat  und  Presbyterat, 
MiinchTheolZeit  15  (4,  ’64)  295-312. 

The  essay  explores  the  theological  structure  of  deaconship.  Christ  is  priest 
as  God-Man.  Because  of  His  humanity  He  is  a  priest-deacon,  a  representative 
of  humanity  before  God;  and  because  of  His  divinity,  as  the  Son  of  God  sent 
into  this  world,  He  is  priest-king,  God’s  representative  toward  man.  In  Christs 
priesthood  these  two  aspects,  servant  and  king,  are  well  brought  out  especially 
by  John  and  Hebrews.  Again,  Christ’s  service  is  twofold.  He  is  the  slave 
( doulos )  of  the  Father  (cf.  Phil  2:6  fif.  as  influenced  by  Deutero-Isaiah),  and 
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also  He  performs  a  service  ( diakonia )  on  behalf  of  men.  The  two  distinct 
aspects  make  it  possible  for  men  to  share  in  Christ’s  priesthood  on  the  two 
distinct  levels  of  the  deaconship  and  the  full  priesthood. 

As  is  apparent  in  the  most  priestly  Eucharistic  function  of  the  Church,  the 
deacon  serves  the  people  first  of  all,  and  he  is  also  the  personal  assistant, 
servant  ( donlos )  of  the  bishop  who  represents  the  Father.  As  the  deacon  is 
chosen  from  amongst  the  people  for  a  special  irrevocable  participation  in  the 
mystery  of  the  hypostatic  union  (Christ’s  priesthood),  an  indelible  sacramental 
character  is  involved.  A  full  priest  is  at  the  same  time  priest-deacon  and  also 
priest-king.  In  the  bishop,  the  royal  dignity  of  Christ  appears  more  in  the  form 
of  the  glorified  Lord,  whereas  the  priest  prefigures  more  the  humble  earthly 
life  of  Christ.  But  both,  participating  in  Christ’s  priesthood,  retain  the  charac¬ 
ter  of  service. — C.  H.  H. 

659.  O.  Semmelroth,  “Die  himmlische  Kirche,”  GeistLeb  38  (5,  ’65)  324-341. 

Vatican  II’s  Constitution  on  the  Church  treats  of  the  heavenly  Church  in 
ch.  7  and  thus  discusses  a  theological  truth  which  hitherto  has  been  much 
neglected.  The  Church  upon  earth  is  the  fulfillment  of  the  OT  promises,  the 
new  people  of  God.  But  excessive  concentration  on  this  aspect  may  lead  to 
triumphalism  and  to  a  rejection  of  the  idea  of  penance  as  an  element  in  the 
Church’s  present  life.  In  one  sense  the  heavenly  Church  is  already  present; 
in  another  it  is  still  to  come.  The  Saints  will  enjoy  fellowship  in  the  heavenly 
Church,  and  this  fellowship  is  based  upon  Christ,  the  head  of  mankind.  Only 
in  Him,  the  first-born  of  many  brethren,  and  through  Him  in  the  fellowship 
of  the  brethren  do  the  Saints  in  heaven  enjoy  fellowship  with  God. — J.  J.  C. 

660.  D.  M.  Stanley,  “The  New  Testament  basis  for  collegiality,”  TJieolDig 
13  (3,  ’65)  222-227. 

A  digest  of  an  article  which  appeared  in  TheolStud  25  (2,  ’64)  197-216 
[cf.  §  9-300]. 

661.  A.  M.  Stibbs,  “The  Church  of  God:  Invisible  and  Visible,”  Churchman 
79  (3,  ’65)  194-203. 

Scripture  teaches  that  the  invisible  or  true  Church  of  God  does  not  include 
some  who  belong  to  the  visible  Church  and  does  include  some  who  are  not 
reckoned  by  men  as  members  of  the  visible  congregation  of  God’s  people.  The 
positive  implications  of  this  teaching  are  of  far-reaching  consequence.  (1)  The 
true  Church  is  invisible.  It  does  not  really  exist  in  the  natural  visible  order  of 
this  world  at  all  but  only  in  the  unseen  spiritual  order,  the  order  of  the  world 
or  age  to  come.  (2)  The  new  and  distinctive  unity  which  Christians  are  meant 
to  enjoy  and  to  exhibit  as  a  witness  to  the  world  is  a  fellowship  of  the  Spirit 
and  not  a  product  of  organizational  achievement.  (3)  All  earthly  fulfillment  of 
our  Lord’s  prayer  for  unity  is  inevitably  incomplete.  There  is  a  final  consum¬ 
mation  of  the  unity  of  the  whole  Body  of  Christ  toward  which  we  are  to  look 
and  toward  which  by  the  grace  of  God  we  are  being  brought.  But  this  is  not 
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^  imity  of  this  present  life.  The  article  then  discusses  the  relevance  of  this 
doctrine  for  the  ecumenical  movement. — J.  J.  C. 

662.  J.-M.  R.  Tillard,  “La  communion  des  saints,”  VieSpir  113  (519  ’65) 
249-274. 

The  mystery  of  salvation  is  a  communion  of  life  with  the  Father  which  is 
realized  in  and  through  the  risen  Christ  whose  sacraments  make  Him  present 
in  the  Church.  Accordingly  the  people  of  God  is  the  communion  of  those  whom 
the  Father  by  baptism  and  the  Eucharist  has  sanctified  in  the  death  and  the 
Resurrection  of  His  Son,  the  Holy  One  par  excellence. — J.  J.  C. 

663.  T.  F.  Torrance,  \  iens,  Esprit  Createur !  Pour  le  renouveau  du  culte 
et  du  temoignage,”  RevHistPhilRel  45  (2,  ’65)  193-211. 

The  renewal  of  cult  and  witness  that  is  desired  today  by  means  of  the  invoca¬ 
tion  of  the  Holy  Spirit  may  be  understood  from  a  consideration  of  the  Spirit’s 
action  in  the  Church.  At  Pentecost,  the  coming  of  the  Spirit  was  the  coming  of 
the  entire  divinity  of  God.  In  His  new  coming,  the  Holy  Spirit  is  communicated 
by  Christ,  and  the  Spirit  in  turn  communicates  Christ  to  us.  The  Spirit  in  His 
new  coming  concentrates  all  the  attention  upon  Jesus  Christ  and  makes  us 
capable  of  believing  in  Him  and  of  bearing  faithful  witness  to  Him  as  the 
Savior  of  the  world. — J.  J.  C. 

Church,  cf.  §§  10-536;  10-560;  10-698. 

Death — Immortality 

664.  H.  L.  Creager,  “The  Biblical  View  of  Life  After  Death,”  LuthQuart  17 
(2,  ’65)  111-121. 

Although  the  phrases  “immortality  of  the  soul”  and  “immortal  soul”  do  not 
occur  in  the  Bible,  it  is  evident  that  the  basic  positive  idea  of  the  continuance 
of  the  personal  self  (without  the  Greek  philosophic  exclusion  of  the  body) 
essentially  appears  in  Apoc  6:9;  20:4,  in  statements  about  saving  the  soul 
(e.g.,  Jas  1:21)  and  is  apparently  implied  in  Mt  10:28. 

665.  W.  M.  Cumming,  “Death — the  Supreme  Possibility,”  LondQuartHolRev 
34  (4,  ’65)  284-291. 

The  death  of  the  individual  and  its  relation  to  the  death  and  Resurrection  of 
Christ  are  examined  according  to  the  views  of  Bultmann  and  Macquarrie. 

666.  O.  W.  Heick,  “If  a  Man  Die,  Shall  He  Live  Again?”  LuthQuart  17 
(2,  ’65)  99-110. 

In  recent  years  some  Christian  theologians  have  maintained  that  the  concepts 
of  immortality  and  resurrection  are  incompatible  and  that  the  immortality  of 
the  soul  is  foreign  to  the  Bible.  A  critical  examination  is  here  made  of  the 
positions  of  C.  Stange,  P.  Althaus,  O.  Cullmann  and  T.  A.  Kantonen.  Their 
main  argument  is  that  the  concept  of  immortality  belittles  the  biblical  emphasis 
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on  the  resurrection.  If  the  self  survives  physical  death,  what  can  the  resurrec¬ 
tion  add  to  man’s  blessedness?  “We  would  reply:  Unlike  the  angels,  man  was 
created  as  a  psychosomatic  being.  The  body  is  an  essential  part  of  him.” — J.  J.  C. 

667.  J.  Orr,  “Man’s  Eternal  Destiny,”  ChristT oday  10  (Nov.  5,  ’65)  141. 

On  the  question  of  the  individual’s  eternal  destiny  Scripture  indicates  that 
not  all  will  be  saved  and  at  the  same  time  gives  no  evidence  that  the  wicked 
will  be  annihilated. 

V  aria 

668.  L.  Bakker,  “Christelijke  Seculariteit  en  Openbaring”  [Christian  Secu¬ 
larism  and  Revelation],  Bijdragen  26  (3,  ’65)  334-341. 

In  two  recent  volumes,  Openbaring  en  Theologie  (1964)  and  God  en  Mens 
(1965),  E.  Schillebeeckx  has  expressed  his  views  on  J.  A.  T.  Robinson’s 
Honest  to  God  (1963)  [cf.  §  9-761r].  Schillebeeckx’s  confrontation  frequently 
begins  with  a  point  of  departure  which  must  itself  be  thoroughly  questioned. 
He  does  not  appear  to  be  sufficiently  acquainted  with  the  viewpoint  of  modern 
Protestant,  especially  German,  systematic  theology. — E.  J.  K. 

669.  K.  Condon,  “The  Liturgy  of  the  Word,”  Scripture  17  (38,  ’65)  33-41; 
(39,  ’65)  65-80. 

There  are  two  concepts  of  the  word  of  God  in  the  NT.  The  prevailing  one  is 
that  of  God’s  word  spoken  in  the  prophets  and  in  these  last  days  spoken  to  us 
in  a  Son  (Heb  1:1-2).  This  word  confronts  man  in  his  concrete  existence. 
It  is  the  kerygmatic  preaching  of  the  Church,  not  the  Scriptures  as  such.  On 
the  other  hand,  John’s  logos  connotes  the  pre-existent  Christ  and  expresses 
the  absoluteness  of  His  revelation.  From  the  standpoint  of  Hebrew  thought  the 
scriptural  logos  would  signify  God’s  spoken  word  addressed  to  each  individual. 
From  the  standpoint  of  Greek  philosophy  the  scriptural  logos  is,  not  concrete 
words  or  revelations  spoken  in  a  historical  context,  but  revelation  in  an  absolute 
sense. 

In  the  early  centuries  the  liturgy  of  the  word  seems  to  have  developed  in  this 
manner.  At  first  the  liturgy  included  a  kerygmatic  preaching  of  the  Christ-event, 
a  didache  or  instruction  of  how  the  OT  Scriptures  were  fulfilled,  a  paraenesis 
applying  the  gospel  to  the  lives  of  the  community;  in  addition  there  were 
hymns,  prayers  and  responses.  For  at  least  two  centuries  kerygmatic  preaching 
or  “prophecy”  was  primary,  and  there  were  no  fixed  scriptural  readings.  In  a 
second  stage,  when  the  NT  canon  was  coming  into  being,  readings  from  it  as 
well  as  from  the  OT  had  a  place  in  the  liturgy.  The  readings,  however,  were 
not  fixed,  and  the  sermon  continued  to  have  primary  importance. 

In  the  third  stage,  readings  became  fixed  and  acquired  an  established  place 
in  the  Mass,  but  the  sermon  became  more  detached  and  was  no  longer  looked 
upon  as  an  essential  part  of  the  liturgy.  During  this  period  Greek  philosophy 
was  influential  in  shaping  the  liturgy,  especially  of  the  word.  The  article  then 
examines  the  three  great  homiletic  schools  of  Scriptural  interpretation  (the 
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schools  of  Alexandria,  Antioch  and  the  early  Latin  Fathers)  and  indicates 
how  Vatican  II’s  Constitution  on  the  Liturgy  gives  greater  prominence  than 
previously  to  the  liturgy  of  the  word. — J.  J.  C. 

670.  K.  Condon,  “The  Place  of  Scripture  in  the  Liturgy,”  Furrow  16  (4  ’65) 
219-226. 

A  summary  of  the  two  preceding  articles. 

671.  N.  Crotty,  “Biblical  Perspectives  in  Moral  Theologv,”  ThcolStud  26 
(4,  ’65)  574-595. 

The  main  lines  of  the  biblical  ethic  which  must  characterize  Christian  moral 
doctrine  are  the  following:  (1)  Biblical  morality  is  essentially  religious,  i.e., 
a  deeply  interpersonal  relationship  with  God,  which  (in  the  NT)  is  a  response 
to  the  person  Jesus  Christ.  (2)  The  Christian  follows  a  norm  of  behavior  that 
surpasses  the  Law;  though  external  law  is  necessary,  it  should  not  be  the  focal 
point  of  moral  effort.  (3)  The  interior  conversion  required  of  the  Christian  is 
embodied  in  the  style  of  life  (“the  Way”)  of  the  community:  his  goals  are 
communal,  not  personal ;  the  new  commandment  of  love  is  fulfilled  in  the 
koindnia.  (4)  the  Christian’s  motivation  is  eschatological:  seeking  the  fulfill¬ 
ment  and  completion  of  the  life  already  begun  in  Christ.  Christian  moral 
theology,  then,  should  be  charity-centered,  Christocentric,  ecclesial,  dynamic 
and  progressive,  devoid  of  legalism,  minimalism  and  individualism.  This  calls 
for  changes  in  the  methodology  of  moral  theology:  “only  a  biblically-oriented 
moral  doctrine  can  be  a  truly  Christian  moral  doctrine.” — S.  E.  S. 

672.  W.  Dantine,  “Der  Mensch  zwischen  Wiedergeburt  und  Geburt,”  Kcr 
Dogma  11  (3,  ’65)  220-233. 

In  this  theological  discussion  concerning  man  between  rebirth  and  birth,  one 
section  (pp.  227-231)  is  devoted  to  the  biblical  data. 

673.  F.  Delhaye,  “Le  probleme  de  la  liberte  religeuse.  II.  Aperqus  neotesta- 
mentaires,”  AmiCler  75  (Sept.  23,  ’65)  545-553. 

The  NT  texts  should  create  a  climate  in  which  the  idea  of  religious  liberty 
would  have  a  natural  place.  Jesus  offers  salvation  as  a  benefit  to  be  acquired, 
a  grace  to  receive.  He  does  not  force  it  upon  men  but  respects  the  eminently 
personal  nature  of  their  faith.  What  is  said  of  the  personal  nature  oi  faith  is 
true  also  of  the  judgment  of  conscience.  Here  one  must  remember  that  con¬ 
science  may  be  erroneous  and  yet  impose  an  obligation  upon  a  person.  Now 
if  the  Christian  accepts  the  gospel,  he  enters  into  a  climate  of  liberty,  of 
psychological  spontaneity  which  causes  him  to  live  according  to  the  commands 
of  God’s  law.  Should  the  preaching  of  the  gospel  be  refused,  the  NT  clearly 
distinguishes  two  times.  One  is  the  eschatological  period  when  divine  judgment 
will  be  severe.  The  other  is  the  present  time  when  patience  and  long-suffering 
prevail.  The  wheat  and  the  weeds  are  allowed  to  grow  together.  If  the  wheat  is 
to  be  protected  against  the  weeds,  only  spiritual  weapons  should  be  used. 

-J.  J.  c. 
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674.  A.  Dirksen,  “Metanoeite !”  BibToday  1  (19,  ’65)  1261-69. 

The  Greek  words  metanoia  and  its  cognates,  which  have  a  rich  background 
in  the  OT  and  in  Hellenism,  furnished  adequate  technical  terms  for  the 
Evangelists  to  express  what  Jesus  meant  by  His  demand  for  conversion  and 
repentance. 

675.  A.  Dumas,  “Similitude  et  diversite  des  sexes  dans  le  plan  de  Dieu,” 
ZtudTheolRel  40  (2,  *65)  97-108. 

We  have  no  clear  unveiling  of  God’s  plan  concerning  sexual  anthropology 
such  as  we  have,  for  example,  of  His  design  of  salvation.  We  must  decipher 
it  indirectly.  Mythology,  philosophy  and  even  revelation  are  hard  pressed  to 
produce  a  coherent  rationale  of  sexual  differentiation.  Two  impulses  aroused 
by  this  differentiation  will  be  examined:  (1)  in  spite  of  differences,  the  impulse 
toward  similitude;  (2)  within  that  similitude,  the  impulse  toward  variety. 

(1)  Man  and  woman  appear  first  as  strangers,  each  inhabiting  his  proper 
sphere  and  defending  its  obstinately.  There  are  at  least  two  typological  descrip¬ 
tions  of  this  opposition  in  the  Bible.  In  the  OT  woman  is  representative  of 
life;  man  is  the  possessor  of  rights.  In  a  public  masculine  domination  and  a 
secret  feminine  supremacy,  man  alone  legislates  while  woman  alone  conceives. 

The  NT  abolishes  this  latent  rivalry.  Woman  is  baptized  as  man  is  and 
becomes  with  him  the  inheritor  and  proclaimer  of  grace.  Moreover,  she  has 
rights  equal  to  those  of  her  husband  (1  Cor  7:4).  But  the  NT  has  a  typology 
for  man  and  woman  with  new  categories  of  strength — weakness,  authority — 
submission.  However,  the  OT  and  the  NT  are  united  on  this  point:  the 
affirmation  of  similitude  between  man  and  woman.  In  Genesis  woman  is  a 
helper  fit  for  man ;  in  St.  Paul  man  and  woman  are  united  as  Christ  and  His 
Church  are.  Against  a  background  of  differences  the  Bible  affirms  a  created 
and  restored  similitude. 

(2)  In  this  similitude  are  discovered  diversities.  There  is  a  difference  against 
which  the  Bible  announces  similarity;  there  is  also  a  unity  to  which  it  promises 
variety.  The  Church  which  is  the  Body  of  Christ  does  not  seek  an  alignment 
of  interchangeable  posts,  but  a  union  of  irreplaceable  members.  To  express  the 
variety  engendered  by  this  union  the  NT  employs  the  word  charism.  The 
Church,  then,  offers  to  the  world  a  structural  model  in  which  there  is  neither 
segregation,  nor  hierarchy,  nor  abstract  equality  between  the  sexes,  but  the 
liberty  of  being  oneself. — R.  J.  W. 

676.  M.  P.  Ellebracht,  “Sunday:  The  Day  which  the  Lord  Makes,”  Worship 
39  (9,  *65)  559-566. 

The  theme  is  developed  by  a  study  of  the  meaning  of  the  Day  of  the  Lord  in 
the  OT  and  in  the  NT,  its  actualization  in  cult,  and  finally  some  reflections  are 
drawn  from  Vatican  IPs  Constitution  on  the  Liturgy. 
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677.  F.  Florentin-Smyth,  “Ce  que  la  Bible  ne  dit  pas  de  la  femme  ”  £tud 
TheolRel  40  (2,  ’65)  76-89. 

The' relation  between  man  and  woman  has  a  sacred  meaning  which  is  to  be 
preserved  or  restored  as  made  known  in  revelation.  No  systematic  theology 
concerning  woman  can  be  found  in  the  Bible;  the  women  of  the  OT  and  of 
the  NT,  including  iMary,  cannot  be  reduced  to  one  type;  they  illustrate  various 
aspects  of  womanhood.  Many  questions  that  our  contemporaries  raise  have  no 
direct  biblical  answer,  e.g.,  the  emancipation  of  woman  concerned  Paul  less 
than  the  freedom  of  the  slave.  The  Apostle’s  attitude  toward  woman  seems 
contradictory  but  can  perhaps  be  summarized  by  saying  that  he  believes  Scrip¬ 
ture  assigns  her  a  destiny  closely  connected  with  her  nature  as  one  created 
and  redeemed  by  God. — J.  J.  C. 

678.  G.  Giavini,  “Due  recenti  contributi  alio  sviluppo  della  Mariologia,”  Scuol 
Catt  93  (Supp.  1,  ’65)  61*-68*. 

A  discussion  of  O.  da  Spinetoli,  Maria  nclla  Bibbia  (2nd  ed.,  1964)  and 
M.  Thurian,  Maria  Madre  del  Signore  immagine  della  Chiesa  (1964). 

679.  G.  Gilleman,  “Sin  as  Revealed.  Some  Notes  of  Biblical  Theology,” 
ClerMon  29  (7,  ’65)  253-262. 

The  theological  and  Christian  meaning  of  sin  is  shown  by  setting  sin  against 
the  background  of  God’s  plan  of  salvation.  Next  the  pattern  of  sin  is  concretely 
illustrated  by  three  examples:  Adam  and  the  sin  of  the  world,  Israel  and  the 
rejection  of  the  Covenant,  the  contemporaries  of  Jesus  and  the  rejection  of  the 
Savior.  Finally  a  summary  is  given  of  Paul’s  theology  of  sin  which  shows  that 
the  final  word  on  that  subject  rests  with  the  love  and  mercy  manifested  to  fallen 
man  by  the  risen  Christ  (Rom  5:20-21). — J.  J.  C. 

680.  K.  Hamilton,  “Verifiable  Christianity:  From  Arnold  to  Van  Buren,” 
CanJonrnTheol  11  (3,  ’65)  156-163. 

In  his  book  The  Secular  Meaning  of  the  Gospel  Based  on  an  Analysis  of  its 
Language  (1963),  P.  van  Buren  aligns  himself  with  those  philosophers  who 
believe  the  verification  principle  should  be  applied  to  the  Christian  faith.  He 
makes  use  of  theories  advanced  by  R.  B.  Braithwaite  in  An  Empiricists  l  iew 
of  Religious  Belief  (1955)  and  speaks  of  his  close  dependence  on  Matthew 
Arnold’s  Literature  and  Dogma  (1895).  Arnold  proposed  to  establish  the  truth 
of  the  Bible,  its  central  concern  with  conduct,  on  a  verifiable  basis.  1  he  key 
to  discovery  was  literary  criticism  from  which  he  took  his  criteria  of  what 
was  “verifiable.”  His  appeal  to  the  “fact  of  experience:  the  necessity  of 
righteousness ”  was  an  appeal,  not  to  some  empirically  verifiable  tact,  but  actually 
to  a  hidden  metaphysic  lying  behind  his  “ power  not  ourselves  that  makes  for 
righteousness.” 

For  Braithwaite,  ordinary  religious  statements  indicate  ways  in  which  an 
individual  intends  to  act  and  are  associated  with  particular  stories  which  re¬ 
inforce  the  intention.  The  intention  to  behave  in  some  way  constitutes  religious 
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conviction.  Why  this  should  be  so  is  not  discussed.  Braithwaite  acknowledges 
an  affinity  for  Arnold  but  shows  no  tendency  to  follow  him  into  speculation 
concerning  some  power  outside  ourselves  which  helps  by  strengthening  man’s 
will.  Braithwaite’s  empiricism  is  firmer,  his  treatment  less  conclusive. 

This  defect  van  Buren  intends  to  remedy.  The  kerygma  makes  Jesus’  Res¬ 
urrection  primary.  Empirically  this  means  that  Jesus,  who  lived  a  life  free 
from  all  that  restricts  human  existence,  became  the  founder  of  a  “contagious 
freedom,”  setting  the  disciples  free.  If  we  ask  why  man  cannot  achieve  such 
freedom  himself,  we  discover  that  van  Buren  will  have  us  “reckon  with  the 
phenomenon  which  traditional  theology  calls  faith,”  something  he  finds  better 
expressed  empirically  as  a  blik,  i.e.,  a  non-cognitive,  non-verifiable  fundamental 
attitude  leading  to  commitment.  But  the  end  result  looks  like  Arnold’s  attempt 
to  establish  a  transcendent  power.  “Previously  the  magic  word  was  righteousness ; 
and  now  it  is  freedom.  The  result  is  the  same.”  Van  Buren’s  “explanatory 
language  is  no  more  empirical  than  Arnold’s  was  verifiable.” — J.  H.  S. 

681.  T.  W.  Heaney,  “A  material  world  in  heaven,”  TheolDig  13  (3,  ’65) 
220-221. 

A  digest  of  an  article  which  appeared  in  ChicStud  3  (1,  ’64)  39-54  [cf. 
§  9-73]. 

682.  Sister  John  Mary  Lane,  “The  People  of  God  as  Priests,”  BibToday 
1  (19,  ’65)  1234-40. 

The  NT  writers  show  how  Israel’s  priesthood  has  been  fulfilled  more  per¬ 
fectly  in  the  priesthood  of  the  new  people  of  God. 

683.  F.  Lepargneur,  “Introduqao  a  uma  Teologia  da  Nao-Violencia  Evange- 
lica,”  RevEclBras  25  (2,  ’65)  220-243. 

The  study  examines  the  biblical  texts  which  could  serve  for  a  Christian 
doctrine  of  non-violence. 

684.  G.  Moran,  “Freedom  in  Christian  Revelation,”  Proceedings  of  the  Society 
of  Catholic  College  Teachers  of  Sacred  Doctrine  11  (’65)  59-77. 

The  article  examines  the  implicit  foundations  of  freedom  as  they  emerge  in 
the  OT  and  carry  through  into  the  NT,  shows  that  what  unites  the  two 
Testaments  in  this  matter  is  the  revelation  of  freedom  itself  in  the  person  of 
Christ,  makes  clear  that  the  doctrine  of  freedom  becomes  explicit  in  Paul,  and 
finally  draws  some  practical  conclusions  based  upon  his  teaching.  (A  “Discus¬ 
sion  Summary”  (pp.  77-79)  followed  the  paper.) 

685.  J.  J.  Navone,  “‘We  Have  Seen  His  Glory’,”  BibToday  1  (21,  ’65) 
1390-96. 

The  glory  of  God,  a  term  which  occurs  frequently  in  the  Bible,  signifies  that 
God  comes  to  man  in  love  and  condescension;  and  it  is  only  in  the  encounter 
with  God  in  His  glory  that  man  can  be  saved. 
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686.  J.  M.  Nielen,  “Die  Kultsprache  (Nachfolge  und  Nachahmung)  im 
neutestamentlichen  Schrifttum,”  BibLeben  6  (1,  ’65)  1-16. 

A  study  of  the  language  of  cult  can  be  of  value,  for  it  shows  that  the  ethics 
of  Christianity  has  been  in  great  part  influenced  by  cult  and  that  the  ethical 
conduct  of  Christians  is  a  worship  of  God.  Paul  in  his  letters  teaches  that 
what  is  important  is  not  food,  nor  knowledge,  etc.,  but  love  of  God  and  the 
neighbor.  The  root  of  the  concept  of  following  God  is  found  in  comparative 
religion.  The  OT  presented  God  as  a  leader  to  be  followed,  e.g.,  the  pillar  of 
fire,  the  ark,  His  words.  Also,  the  idea  of  following  God’s  teaching  and  of 
imitating  Him  was  current  in  Judaism  (cf.  Dan  12:3). 

Diaspora  Judaism  ascribed  to  the  Torah  all  that  Jn  1:1  ascribes  to  the  Word. 
In  the  OT  the  cultic  following  referred  to  God  who  goes  before  man.  Follow¬ 
ing  the  ark  at  first  referred  to  following  it  into  battle.  Later  the  phrase  was 
extended  to  include  all  the  dangers  besetting  the  journey  to  the  Promised  Land. 
However,  the  Jewish  cult  language  avoided  the  expression  “following  God," 
since  the  words  often  meant  following  false  gods. 

The  NT  also  has  the  concept  of  following  in  a  cultic  sense,  e.g.,  1  Pt  2:5 
and  Apoc  1:6  show  that  every  Christian  possesses  the  “inheritance”  of  the 
Temple  and  of  the  official  priesthood.  Paul  speaks  of  imitation  when  discussing 
meat  sacrificed  to  idols,  and  this  setting  indicates  that  his  words  must  be 
understood  in  the  light  of  the  Hellenistic  background.  At  a  time  when  in¬ 
dividualism  was  being  emphasized,  later  Hellenism  proposed  the  beginnings  of 
a  following  of  God  in  the  development  of  the  idea  of  personality.  This  imitation 
was  especially  manifest  in  the  wise.  On  the  other  hand,  Jesus’  disciples  became 
His  followers  in  love,  and  by  imitating  Him  they  lived  in  the  Spirit,  prayed 
in  the  Spirit  and  stood  under  the  blessing  of  God. — J.  J.  C. 

687.  M.  Nygren,  “Automation  and  the  Biblical  View  of  Man,  Christ  I  oday 
9  (Aug.  27,  ’65)  1164-65. 

The  proper  attitude  toward  automation  can  be  derived  from  the  biblical  view 
of  man  which  considers  the  relation  between  man’s  dignity  as  man  and  his 
useful  vocation,  the  meaning  of  the  fact  that  man  is  a  sinner,  the  essential 
human  quality  implied  in  man’s  creation  in  the  image  of  God,  and  man  s  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  guiding  the  new  society  that  technology  is  certain  to  create. 

688.  A.  P.  O’Hagan,  “Poverty  in  the  Bible,”  AusBibRev  12  (1-4,  64)  1-9. 

All  material  things  were  created  by  God  with  a  proper  order,  but  this 
harmony  was  upset  by  man’s  disobedience  which  produced  care  and  covetousness 
of  heart.  Man  became  grasping  and  materialistic  so  that  God  preterred  the  poor 
and  humble  who  relied  upon  Him  alone.  Hence  the  prophets  conceived  te 
Messiah  as  one  who  would  be  poor  and  humble.  Jesus,  when  He  comes,  tu  h  s 
perfectly  the  OT  picture  of  the  devout  poor  man,  and  He  exemplifies  the  words 
of  Zech  9:9  and  Ps  21.  Moreover,  it  is  the  devout  poor  man  whom  Christ  find, 
most  ready  to  receive  the  good  news  of  the  kingdom  where  the  concern  tor 
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temporal  goods  which  besets  fallen  man  is  overcome  by  the  freedom  of  spirit 
enjoyed  by  those  who  possess  God  and  in  Him  possess  all  else.  This  attitude  of 
the  poor  leads  to  a  restoration  of  the  original  order  of  things.  Thus  poverty 
is  a  sign  which  looks  forward  to  the  end  of  time. — N.  D.  F. 

689.  W.  Pannenberg,  “Historieteologi  og  overleveringshistorie”  [Theology  of 
History  and  History  of  Tradition]  NorskTeolTid  66  (3,  ’65)  137-151. 

The  authority  of  Scripture  continues  in  the  Church  because  it  enters  into  a 
theology  of  salvation-history,  but  the  latter  cannot  be  deduced  from  the  Bible. 
(1)  The  Bible  contains  different  theological  conceptions  of  history,  and  we 
cannot  choose  between  them  or  harmonize  them.  (2)  The  theology  of  today, 
therefore,  ought  to  formulate  its  own  conception.  For,  like  every  other  science, 
it  has  the  power  to  create  and  to  control.  It  does  this  with  reference  both  to 
the  reality  of  history  and  to  reality  in  general.  In  the  case  of  Jesus,  eschatology 
is  the  key  of  universal  history,  but  the  idea  of  universal  history  is  of  modern 
origin. 

(3)  There  are  differences  between  this  theology  of  history  and  that  of  the 
Bible.  The  biblical  fulfillment  does  not  correspond  exactly  to  the  promise; 
promise  and  fulfillment  are  two  realities  which  post  factum  clarify  each  other. 
This  supposes  an  interpretation  of  the  “history  of  tradition”  in  which  prophesied 
events  are  made  clearer  by  the  resulting  situation.  Moreover,  for  biblical 
thought,  the  idea  of  God  is  a  presupposition ;  for  history,  it  will  be  rather  a 
fact  to  be  studied  and  a  conclusion  to  be  drawn. — L.-M.  D. 

690.  L.  M.  Peretto,  “Alcune  pubblicazioni  di  Mariologia  biblica,”  Marianum 
26  (3-4,  ’64)  416-453. 

An  extensive  survey  of  recent  books  and  articles  on  the  biblical  references 
to  Mary. 

691.  K.  Romaniuk,  “Meta  phobou  kai  tromou.  (Contributo  alia  teologia  neo- 
testamentaria  del  timor  di  Dio),”  RivistBib  13  (2,  ’65)  145-159. 

This  expression  used  by  Paul  (1  Cor  2:3;  2  Cor  7:15;  Eph  6:5;  Phil  2:12) 
originated  with  an  expression  used  by  the  LXX  which  does  not  always  cor¬ 
respond  exactly  to  the  parallel  Hebrew  phrase.  This  fact  confirms  the  opinion 
that  the  Apostle  used  the  LXX  text  for  his  quotations  rather  than  the  original 
Hebrew  and  that  the  source  for  his  paraenesis  is  the  OT  and  not  Hellenistic 
literature.  The  best  translation  is,  therefore,  “fear  and  trembling,”  i.e.,  the 
anxiety  and  eagerness  not  to  cease  pleasing  God  but  to  be  ever  ready  to  accom¬ 
plish  His  will  at  all  costs.  One  can  reconcile  such  expressions  as  “with  fear 
and  trembling,”  “work  out  your  own  salvation  with  fear  and  trembling,”  and 
“there  is  no  fear  in  love”  on  the  basis  of  the  distinction — which  one  presupposes 
in  the  NT  writings — between  filial  and  servile  fear.  The  former  is  to  be  identified 
with  love  leading  toward  God;  the  latter  presupposes  sin  keeping  one  away 
from  God. — C.  S. 
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692.  H.  Rusciie,  ‘  Gastfreundschaft.  Ein  biblischer  Grundbegriff.”  BibLeben 
6  (3,  ’65)  221-223. 

Hospitality  was  warmly  recommended  in  the  Bible  and  has  its  foundation 
in  salvation-history  since  God  urged  the  people  to  love  the  stranger,  remem¬ 
bering  that  they  were  once  strangers  in  Egypt  (Deut  10:18-19).  In  the  NT 
hospitality  toward  the  travelling  missioners  greatly  aided  the  spread  of  the 
gospel,  and  the  unity  fostered  by  the  Eucharist  moved  Christians  to  assist  one 
another  in  their  wants.  True  hospitality  in  the  biblical  sense  means  helping 
the  needy  from  whom  one  can  hope  for  nothing  in  return.— J.  T.  Q 

693.  R.  Rusk,  "Guidelines  to  a  Christian  Interpretation  of  History  ”  Christ 
Today  9  (Sept.  10,  ’65)  1207-9. 

Seven  propositions  are  presented  which  demonstrate  that  the  complex 
pattern  of  history  is  fundamentally  biblical. 

694.  M.  B.  Schepers,  "The  Holy  Remnant  and  the  Immaculate  Virgin  ”  Bib 
Today  1  (21,  ’65)  1376-82. 

The  Immaculate  Conception  of  our  Lady  is  the  fulfillment  of  God’s  process 
of  purifying  His  chosen  people,  and  Mary  is  the  holy  Remnant  for  she  bears 
in  her  person  all  the  hopes  and  the  poverty  of  spirit  which  characterized 

that  group. 

695.  J.  Schreiner,  “Personliche  Entscheidung  vor  Gott  nach  biblischem  Zeug- 
nis.  ‘Gewissen’  in  der  Bibel,”  BibLeben  6  (2,  ’65)  107-121. 

Against  the  background  of  biblical  teaching  what  Paul  says  about  the  heart 
of  man  in  reference  to  the  problem  of  conscience  can  be  thus  summarized:  God 
has  placed  in  every  man’s  heart  the  knowledge  of  the  divine  will  and  of  good 
and  evil.  This  relation  of  man’s  actions  to  God’s  will  was  manifested  to  the 
Jew  by  the  Law  and  is  made  known  to  the  Christian  by  faith.  The  conscience 
of  man  shows  an  action  should  or  should  not  be  done  and  after  the  act  approves 
or  disapproves  of  it.  But  the  final  judgment  always  resides  with  God.  For  Paul, 
there  is  only  one  decision  of  conscience,  and  this  comes  through  the  knowledge 
of  faith.  Faith  and  love  may  even  demand  that  one  freely  sacrifice  a  right  clearly 
attested  by  conscience.  In  brief,  no  complete  doctrine  of  conscience  can  be 
found  in  Paul  or  in  Scripture  as  a  whole.  Instead,  the  Bible  confronts  man 
with  a  personal  decision  to  be  made  in  favor  of  God  and  of  His  will. — J.  J.  C. 

696.  W.  Thusing,  "Das  Opfer  der  Christen  nach  dem  Neuen  Testament," 
BibLeben  6  (1,  ’65)  37-50. 

The  NT  uses  many  cultic  terms,  e.g.,  Jiagios,  latreuein,  etc.,  to  describe  the 
sacrifice  of  all  Christians.  In  three  important  texts  the  word  thysia  occurs, 
and  in  all  three  passages  the  sacrifice  concerns  not  a  cultic  action  but  the 
Christian’s  life  and  action.  The  sacrifice  of  their  bodies  (selves)  is  the  answer 
of  the  faithful  to  God’s  salvific  work  in  Christ  (Rom  12:1-2).  In  1  Pt  2:5  the 
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spiritual  sacrifices  are  offered  by  the  community  as  such,  and  in  Heb  13:15  f. 
praise,  mercy  and  sympathy  are  called  sacrifices. 

One  can  trace  a  development  in  the  concept  of  sacrifice.  The  sacrifice  of 
Christians  consists  in  their  whole  life  which  is  offered  to  God.  And  this  sacrifice 
is  at  the  same  time  a  sacrifice  of  the  Church  as  1  Pt  2:5  makes  clear.  The 
sacrifice  of  Christians  is  their  response  to  Christ’s  salvific  acts  and  is  a  conse¬ 
quence  of  their  baptism.  Finally,  the  sacrifice  of  Christians  is  closely  connected 
with  Christ  and  His  sacrifice. 

The  sacrifice  of  the  faithful  is  also  related  to  the  Eucharist.  Some  see  in 
Heb  13:15  f.  a  reference  to  the  Eucharist;  others  deny  it.  However,  the  author 
of  Hebrews  could  combine  different  ideas  and  could  understand  eating  to  in¬ 
clude  both  faith  and  the  reception  of  the  Eucharist.  When  offering  sacrifice, 
the  OT  priest  came  to  the  altar.  So  the  Christian  offering  his  sacrifice  comes 
to  the  true  tent,  i.e.,  to  Jesus  and  His  blood.  Primarily  Heb  13:10  refers  to 
the  grace  that  comes  through  Jesus  the  sacrificed  high  priest,  but  in  the 
concrete  this  grace  includes  the  Eucharist.  Lastly,  it  is  worth  noting  that  no 
NT  text  explicitly  calls  the  Eucharist  a  sacrifice,  and  the  omission  is  explained 
by  the  fact  that  the  term  could  easily  be  misunderstood  at  the  time. — J.  J.  C. 

697.  H.  J.  Valla,  “Historia  de  salvacion,  historia  de  divinizacion,”  Didascalia 
18  (7,  ’65)  385-388. 

The  salvation  of  man  means  much  more  than  the  restoration  of  the  dignity 
of  man ;  by  the  death  and  Resurrection  of  Christ  mankind  recovers  the  possibility 
of  becoming  like  God. 

Sacraments 

698.  A.  Bea,  “L’Eucaristia  e  l’unione  dei  cristiani,”  CivCatt  116/3  (S’ept.  4, 
’65)  401-413. 

Two  questions  are  treated:  What  is  the  relation  of  the  unity  of  Christians 
to  the  sacrament  of  unity?  In  their  efforts  to  restore  the  unity  that  has  been 
lost,  do  Christians  sufficiently  realize  the  place  and  the  function  of  the  Eucharist 
in  the  ecumenical  movement? 

699.  A.  Bea,  “Eucharistie  und  die  Einheit  der  Christen,”  StimmZeit  176  (12, 
’65)  401-413. 

The  German  version  of  the  preceding  article. 

700.  A.  Bea,  “La  Eucaristia  y  la  union  de  los  cristianos,”  RazFe  172  (3-4, 
’65)  165-176. 

A  Spanish  version  of  the  article. 

701.  P.  Mallia,  “Baptized  into  Death  and  Life,”  Worship  39  (7,  ’65)  425-430. 

The  death  and  Resurrection  of  Christ  are  the  source  of  a  new  and  more 
wonderful  creation  that  still  goes  on,  and  Paul,  when  speaking  of  baptism 
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through  which  this  new  creation  begins,  calls  it  a  baptism  into  Christ’s  death 
(Rom  6:3),  a  being  crucified  and  buried  with  Him  in  order  to  live  with  Him 
(Rom  6:6,  4,  8). 

702.  P.  Marcel,  “Theologie  reformee  de  la  confirmation,”  RevRcf  16  (3  ’65) 

3-86. 

The  theology  of  confirmation  as  found  in  the  Reformed  Churches  is  deeply 
rooted  in  biblical  theology.  It  incorporates  the  fundamental  themes  of  Reforma¬ 
tion  theology  and  avoids  the  dangers  of  sentimentalism,  legalism  and  sacra- 
mentarianism.  This  theology  of  confirmation  develops  harmoniously  and  on  all 
levels  the  theology  of  the  covenant  of  grace,  one  of  the  precious  contributions 
of  Reformation  theology.  In  itself  this  theology  of  confirmation  is  neither 
sociological,  nor  disciplinary,  nor  pietistic.  Its  originality  derives  from  its 
uniqueness  and  from  the  simplicity  of  its  central  theme,  the  covenant  of  grace, 
but  also  from  the  richness  of  all  the  resulting  practical  applications  and  from 
their  spiritual  and  psychological  truth  that  is  proved  by  experience. — J.  J.  C. 

703.  C.  S.  Petrie,  “Observations  on  ‘Baptism’,”  RcfTheolRcv  24  (2,  ’65) 

33-40. 

(1)  The  writings  of  K.  Barth  and  O.  Cullmann  on  infant  “baptism”  fail  to 
do  justice  to  the  NT  texts,  and  the  recent  debate  between  K.  Aland  and 
J.  Jeremias  makes  it  abundantly  clear  that  the  practice  of  infant  “baptism” 
can  neither  be  proved  nor  disproved  from  the  NT.  (2)  In  modern  English 
the  words  “baptize,”  “baptism,”  etc.,  are  used  as  accepted  technical  religious 
terms  without  regard  for  their  primary  meaning.  An  accurate  translation  for 
baptizo  would  be  “dip,”  or  “plunge,”  and  on  this  meaning  later  theological 
conclusions  might  be  soundly  based.  (3)  There  are  two  important  NT  state¬ 
ments  which  are  often  overlooked  when  discussing  “baptism.”  The  first  (Jn 
4:2)  says  that  Jesus  did  not  “baptize,”  and  the  Synoptics  nowhere  even  hint 
that  He  did.  The  risen  Christ  (Mt  28:19)  does  speak  of  “baptizing,”  but  in 
the  light  of  Acts  1:5  this  “baptism”  is  bestowed  in  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
at  Pentecost.  The  second  important  statement  is  1  Cor  1:17.  Paul  here  states 
that  for  him  the  important  task  is  the  promulgation  of  the  gospel,  and  compared 
to  this,  “baptism”  receives  no  prominence  in  his  thought. — J.  J.  C. 

704.  M.  Seemann,  “Eucharistie  und  Gemeinde.  Zur  theologischen  Grundlegung 
der  Gemeindefunktion  in  der  Eucharistiefeier,”  ErbeAitf  41  (5,  65)  3/4- 
386. 

The  biblical  doctrine  of  the  priesthood  of  the  laity  provides  the  basis  for  the 
theology  of  the  community’s  function  in  the  celebration  of  the  Eucharist. 

705.  A.  Strobel,  “Der  Begriff  des  ‘Hauses’  im  griechischen  und  rdmischcn 
Privatrecht,”  ZeitNTWxss  56  (1-2,  ’65)  91-100. 

The  meaning  of  the  term  “house”  has  been  discussed  in  the  recent  debate  on 
child-baptism  in  the  early  Church.  According  to  K.  Aland,  the  term  can  denote 
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a  whole  household  including  slaves.  According  to  Jeremias,  the  early  Church 
adopted  the  “biblical”  usage,  in  which  the  term  is  defined  as  including  father, 
mother  and  children. 

The  use  of  the  phrase  “N.N.  and  his  house”  in  Greek  and  Roman  civil  law 
is  useful  for  understanding  the  NT  usage.  In  Attic  Greek  law,  slaves  are  fre¬ 
quently  included  in  the  term  oikia.  But  oikos  has  a  narrower  meaning  and 
denotes  all  the  members  of  a  household  who  possessed  legal  rights;  slaves  were 
excluded  and  usually  minor  children.  Roman  civil  law  is  analogous.  Familia 
includes  slaves  and  household  servants,  but  domus  is  defined  in  narrow  genea¬ 
logical  terms.  This  narrower  meaning  applies  also  to  the  imperial  dedicatory 
inscriptions;  the  domus  divina  or  “house  of  Caesar”  includes  only  blood  rela¬ 
tives.  Thus,  contrary  to  Jeremias,  profane  usage  does  shed  light  on  the  use  of 
the  formula  in  early  Christian  literature.  The  NT  confirms  the  profane  usage. 
The  “house”  of  Cornelius  in  Acts  10:2  and  11:14  is  defined  more  precisely  in 
10:24  as  “distant  relatives”  and  “next  of  kin”;  this  definition  corresponds  to 
the  civil  law  meaning  of  “house.” 

In  summary,  the  term  “house”  includes  neither  slaves  nor  household  servants 
(contra  Aland),  nor  (contra  Jeremias)  does  it  necessarily  include  children 
either.  Whether  the  primitive  Church  practiced  child-baptism  cannot  be  decided 
on  the  basis  of  the  “house”  formula. — B.  A.  P. 

706.  Theology  68  (544,  ’65)  under  the  heading  “One  Baptism  for  the  Re¬ 
mission  of  Sins”  presents  two  papers  which  were  read  at  a  conference 
between  members  of  the  Community  of  the  Resurrection  and  some  leading 
Evangelicals.  An  introduction  and  a  summary  of  the  ensuing  discussion 
have  been  added. 

H.  E.  W.  Turner,  “1.  Foreword,  ”  457. 

H.  B.  Green,  “2.  The  One  Baptism,”  457-463. 

D.  Kidner,  “3.  The  Meaning  and  the  Efficacy  of  Baptism,”  464-471. 

H.  E.  W.  Turner,  “4.  The  Conference  Discussion:  A  Theological  Ap¬ 
praisal,”  471-479. 

Christian  Tradition,  cf.  §  10-451;  Christology,  cf.  §  10-479;  Election,  cf. 
§  10-567;  Eschatology,  cf.  §§  10-499;  10-537;  Faith,  cf.  §  10-550;  Mary,  cf. 
§§  10-540;  10-560;  10-566;  Polygenism,  cf.  §  10-593;  Prayer,  cf.  §  10-486; 
Regeneration,  cf.  §  10-587;  Sacraments,  cf.  §  10-497;  Women,  cf.  §§  10-589; 
10-690;  10-694;  10-714. 

THE  WORLD  OF  THE  NEW  TESTAMENT 

Early  Church 

707.  L.  W.  Barnard,  “Justin  Martyr’s  Eschatology,”  VigChrist  19  (2,  ’65) 
86-98. 

In  accordance  with  C.  F.  D.  Moule’s  conclusions  on  NT  eschatology  [cf. 
§  9-81],  the  thesis  of  this  article  is  that  Justin  was  still  dominated  by  the  NT 
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tension  between  the  already  and  the  not-yet,  by  what  had  happened  in  the 
coming  of  Christ  rather  than  by  the  problem  of  the  parousia’s  delay.  As  with 
the  NT  writers,  the  apologete’s  language  varies  according  to  circumstances, 
and  this  is  the  cause  of  his  apparent  contradictions. 

(1)  Justin’s  belief  in  the  two  Advents  of  Christ  is  thoroughly  biblical  and 
preserves  the  NT  tension  between  realized  and  future  eschatology.  (2)  In  only 
three  places  does  he  discuss  the  delay  of  the  Second  Advent.  Dialogue  22,  3 
shows  that  the  Jewish  interpretation  of  Dan  7:25  is  wrong.  1  Apolog\  7,  1 
states  that  God  has  delayed  the  destruction  of  the  world  because  of  the  seed 
of  the  Christians.  And  1  Apology  28,  2  affirms  that  the  delay  is  for  the  sake 
of  the  human  race.  (3)  Justin’s  doctrine  about  the  eternal  Jerusalem  follows 
the  NT  tradition,  but  in  holding  an  earthly  millenium  in  a  rebuilt  Jerusalem, 
he  was  influenced  by  the  Jewish  war  of  A.D.  135  and  the  Messianic  pretensions 
of  Bar  Cocheba.  (4)  Only  the  Apologies  speak  of  a  final  conflagration,  and 
here  Justin  is  apparently  concerned  with  the  Stoic  view  that  the  deity  is 
periodically  destroyed  in  changeable  matter.  But  in  the  Dialogue,  he  refutes 
Jewish  beliefs  by  asserting  that  Christ  is  the  light  of  an  eternal  kingdom  with 
Jerusalem  as  its  capital. — J.-C.  V. 

708.  L.  W.  Barnard,  “The  Epistle  ad  Diognetum,  Two  Units  from  One 
Author?”  ZeitNTWiss  56  (1-2,  ’65)  130-137. 

Many  have  noted  the  apparent  incongruity  between  chaps.  1 — 10  and  11 — 12 
so  that  some  have  ascribed  the  latter  to  Hippolytus.  Insufficient  attention, 
however,  has  been  paid  to  the  possibility  that  the  Epistle  comprises  two  distinct 
works  belonging  to  different  periods  and  presupposing  different  situations.  An 
examination  of  the  evidence  shows  that  there  are  no  insuperable  objections  to 
regarding  chaps.  1 — 10  and  11 — 12  as  coming  from  the  same  writer.  The  first 
letter  is  an  apologetic  and  propagandist  tract  addressed  to  the  pagan,  and  perhaps 
Stoic,  world  with  a  definite  inquirer  in  mind;  chaps.  11 — 12  is  a  homily  ad¬ 
dressed  to  catechumens  and  Christians  at  the  paschal  vigil. 

Unless  further  MS  discoveries  are  made,  it  is  impossible  to  identify  the 
author  or  Diognetus  or  the  place  of  writing.  On  the  other  hand,  internal 
evidence  seems  to  settle  the  date  of  composition.  Chaps.  1 — 10  appear  to  belong 
to  the  period  when  the  Church  and  the  synagogue  had  come  into  irreconcilable 
conflict,  ca.  A.D.  70-135.  Chaps.  11 — 12  seem  to  reflect  a  slightly  later  situation, 
ca.  140.  In  any  event  the  Epistle  can  hardly  be  later  than  the  age  of  Justin 
Martyr. — J.  J.  C. 

709.  F.  Fourrier,  “La  Lettre  de  Pline  a  Trajan  sur  les  Chretiens  (X,97),’ 
RechT heolAncMed  31  (3-4,  ’64)  161-174. 

A  senatus  consultum  of  the  year  186  B.C.  decreed  the  abolition  of  all  Bac¬ 
chanalia  in  Rome  and  Italy  and  established  the  process  to  be  followed  to  attain 
this  effect.  This  document  and  the  letters  of  the  consuls  which  ordered  the 
execution  of  its  prescriptions  are  extant.  Moreover  T.  Livy  reports  the  ''•hole 
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affair  and  the  judiciary  process  employed  in  his  Histories,  Bk.  39.  A  comparison 
of  T.  Livy’s  account  with  Pliny’s  letter  to  Trajan  indicates  that  the  proconsul 
of  Bithynia  acted  with  an  eye  to  the  senatus  consultum  in  the  trials  involving 
Christians.  This  hypothesis  provides  an  explanation  of  the  juridical  basis  for 
these  trials.  It  explains  Pliny’s  mode  of  procedure  in  the  conduct  of  the  trials. 
It  furnishes  a  historical  basis  for  concluding  that  Pliny  understood  carmen 
dicere  to  refer  to  a  consecratory  formula  analogous  to  that  found  in  the 
mysteries  of  Bacchus  and  sacramentnm  to  refer  to  an  oath  analogous  to  the 
conjuratio  taken  by  the  initiates  in  the  mysteries  of  Bacchus.  Thus  carmen  and 
sacramentum  reflect  two  important  elements  of  the  baptismal  rite  of  the  Chris¬ 
tian  community  in  Bithynia  and  which  are  indicated  in  Didache  7:  (1)  profes¬ 
sion  of  faith;  (2)  assent  to  the  Decalogue  or  to  a  catechesis  inspired  by  the 
Decalogue.  The  reference  in  Pliny’s  letter  to  the  banquet  linked  to  the  baptismal 
ritual  probably  refers  to  a  Eucharistic  celebration  held  for  the  newly  baptized 
on  the  octave  day  of  the  Christian  Passover. 

Because  of  the  pejorative  meaning  attached  to  the  words  carmen  and  sacra¬ 
mentum  due  to  their  connection  with  the  Bacchanalia  and  similar  mysteries, 
Tertullian  paraphrased  the  text  of  Pliny’s  letter.  Thus  he  avoided  giving  a  false 
impression  of  the  Christian  cult  in  his  Apology  2,  6. — E.  J.  K. 

710.  L.  T.  Geraty,  “The  Pascha  and  the  Origin  of  Sunday  Observance,”  And 
UnivSemStud  3  (2,  ’65)  85-96. 

The  article  reviews  the  historical  evidence  which  suggests  that  the  weekly 
Sunday  service  was  encouraged  by  a  prior  annual  Sunday  observance  of  the 
Christian  Passover.  The  NT  itself  clearly  states  on  what  days  Christ’s  death 
and  His  Resurrection  were  commemorated  and  suggests  that  reverence  could 
have  led  the  early  Christian  community  to  rename  the  Passover  the  “Lord’s 
Day.”  The  Didache,  Pliny’s  letter  to  Trajan,  the  Apocryphal  Gospel  of  Peter, 
and  Irenaeus  contain  hints  that  the  “Lord’s  Day”  was  an  annual  celebration,  but 
one  may  only  conjecture  how  this  annual  celebration  became  a  weekly  occur¬ 
rence. 

The  suggestions  of  J.  van  Goudoever,  P.  Carrington  and  W.  Rordorf  are 
reviewed  and  evaluated.  The  investigation  seems  to  indicate  that  possibly  from 
the  beginning  of  the  Church  an  annual  celebration  in  honor  of  the  Lord’s 
Resurrection  was  known  and  honored  as  the  “Lord’s  Day.”  The  influence  of 
definite  precedents  in  Judaism  may  have  encouraged  a  weekly  observance  of  this 
memorial  service.  But  the  evidence  is  inconclusive. — D.  M.  B. 

711.  P.  Keresztes,  “The  Literary  Genre  of  Justin’s  First  Apology,”  VigClirist 
19  (2,  ’65)  99-110. 

Editors  ancient  and  modern  speak  of  Justin’s  two  Apologies  and  the  term  is 
taken  not  only  in  the  post-classical  and  ecclesiastical  but  also  in  the  classical 
rhetorical  sense.  This  paper  deals  with  the  First  Apology  and  shows  that  it  is 
a  very  extensive  and  intricate  deliberative  address  advising  the  readers  to  change 
the  current  procedures  of  the  anti-Christian  trials  which  brought  conviction  on 
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the  basis  of  the  Christian  name  alone.  Had  Justin  intended  a  “defense”  of  the 
Christians,  he  would  not  have  written  it  in  the  form  of  an  apologia  for  he  knew 
that  this  would  have  been  an  absurdity.  True  to  his  own  character,  he  chose 
another  rhetorical  genre,  the  “advice”  addressed  to  the  Emperor  Antoninus  Pius. 
This  “advice”  has  both  the  form  and  the  tone  of  deliberative  rhetoric. _ J.-C.  V. 

712.  H.  Koester,  “GNGMAI  DIAPHOROI.  The  Origin  and  Nature  of 
Diversification  in  the  History  of  Early  Christianity,”  HarvTheolRcv  58 
(3,  ’65)  279-318. 

That  the  conventional  picture  of  early  Christian  history  requires  a  thorough 
and  extensive  re-evaluation  had  already  been  suggested  by  Walter  Bauer  in 
Rech tgldu b igkeit  und  Kctserei  (1934;  2nd  ed.,  1964)  and  is  confirmed  by  recent 
discoveries  such  as  those  at  Nag  Hammadi.  The  convenient  time-honored  labels 
for  the  distinction  of  heretical  and  orthodox,  e.g.,  “cannonical,”  “apostolic,” 
“Jewish-Christian,”  “Gnostic,”  prove  to  be  very  dangerous  tools  since  they 
threaten  to  distort  the  historian’s  vision  and  the  theologian’s  judgment.  From 
the  start,  Christianity  has  been  “syncretistic”  and  marked  by  diversification. 
What  is  needed  is  a  new  set  of  productive  criteria  applicable  in  the  theological 
quest  for  the  essential  characteristics  of  early  Christianity  as  such. 

“It  is  beyond  dispute  that  the  historical  origin  of  Christianity  lies  in  Jesus 
of  Nazareth,  his  life,  preaching  and  fate.  Consequently  the  quest  for  the  individ¬ 
uality  and  singularity  of  Christianity  is  inevitably  bound  up  with  the  problem 
of  the  historical  Jesus.”  The  question,  then,  is  “whether  and  in  which  way  that 
which  has  happened  historically,  i.e.  in  the  earthly  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  is  present 
in  each  given  case  as  the  criterion — not  necessarily  as  the  content — of  Christian 
proclamation  and  theology.  Only  in  this  way  can  our  inquiry  arrive  at  an 
evaluation  of  the  orthodox  and  heretical  tendencies  of  each  new  historical  situa¬ 
tion  ...  in  order  to  recognize  in  which  way  the  criterion  for  true  Christian 
faith,  consciously  or  unconsciously,  structured  the  re-interpretation  of  the 
religious  traditions  and  presuppositions  upon  which  Christianity  was  depen¬ 
dent  .  .  .  .” 

The  bulk  of  the  article  then  attempts  to  draw  up  a  blueprint  sketch  for  apply¬ 
ing  this  approach  to  the  early  Christian  developments  in  (1)  Palestine  and 
Western  Syria,  (2)  Edessa  and  the  Osrhoene,  with  special  attention  to  the 
evidence  provided  by  the  newly  discovered  Gospel  of  7  hotnas,  and  (3)  the 
countries  around  the  Aegean  Sea.  One  of  the  essay’s  “primary  aims  is  to  draw 
the  lines  from  the  developments  of  the  ‘Apostolic  age’  and  the  first  century  A.D. 
— seldom  considered  in  Walter  Bauer  s  study — into  the  subsequent  histor>  of 
the  Ancient  Church.” — R.  A.  K. 

713.  R.  A.  Kraft,  “Some  Notes  on  Sabbath  Observance  in  Early  Christianity,” 
AndUnivSemStud  3(1,  ’65)  18-33. 

W.  B.  Bishai’s  investigation  of  the  origin  of  Sunday  observance  as  a  day  of 
rest  in  addition  to  the  seventh  day  Sabbath  in  early  Coptic  Christianity  (And 
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UnivSemStud  1  [1,  ’63]  25-31)  requires  several  qualifications.  An  attempt  to 
base  a  “preliminary  study”  on  evidence  drawn  from  the  Statutes  of  the  Apostles 
is  more  complicated  than  realized,  for  there  is  not  one  lost  Vorlage  but  three 
different  and  originally  separate  tradition  units  which  have  been  welded  together 
to  form  the  Greek  Apostolic  Constitutions:  the  Didascalia  tradition,  the  Didache 
tradition,  and  the  Apostolic  Tradition  of  Hippolytus.  Concentrating  on  the 
Apostolic  Tradition,  Bishai  failed  to  see  that  he  was  citing  only  evidence  of 
secondary  relevance  for  an  examination  of  Coptic  Christianity.  Since  no  evi¬ 
dence  from  Coptic  Christianity  is  available  from  the  period  prior  to  the  fourth 
century,  it  is  impossible  to  discuss  with  precision  Bishai’s  central  question:  Did 

Coptic  Christianity  observe  only  the  Sabbath  rest  until  the  middle  of  the  fourth 
century  when  Sunday  observance  was  added  under  the  influence  of  Nicaea? 

Only  the  following  conclusions  can  be  drawn  from  the  available  evidence.  (1) 
Sunday  observance  was  being  urged  instead  of  Sabbath  rest  as  early  as  the 
beginning  of  the  second  century.  (2)  At  the  same  time  a  considerable  segment 
of  the  Christian  population  continued  to  observe  the  Jewish  Sabbath  in  some 
form  or  other.  (3)  Some  Christian  communities  observed  both  Sabbath  and 
Sunday  at  least  from  the  third  century,  but  Sabbath  “rest”  was  interpreted  in  a 
much  wider  sense  than  Rabbinic  Judaism  would  permit.  Constantine’s  law  of 
A.D.  321  commanded  all  the  urban  population  to  “rest  on  the  venerable  day  of 
the  Sun.”  Nevertheless,  much  of  Eastern  Christianity  in  the  fourth  and  fifth 
centuries  continued  the  older  practice  of  observing  both  Sabbath  and  Sunday. 
— D.  M.  B. 

714.  K.  A.  Strand,  “Some  Notes  on  the  Sabbath  Fast  in  Early  Christianity,” 
AndUnivSemStud  3  (2,  ’65)  167-174. 

R.  A.  Kraft’s  discussion  of  Sabbath  observance  in  early  Christianity  [cf. 
preceding  abstract]  suggested  that  Sabbath  fasting  and  Sabbath  idleness  are 
both  derived  from  the  same  Christian  reaction  to  a  Jewish  observance.  This 
statement  could  give  rise  to  a  faulty  impression  of  the  origin  and  role  of  the 
Sabbath  fast.  The  Jews  did  not  regard  the  Sabbath  as  a  day  of  fasting.  In  fact, 
the  idea  of  the  Sabbath  fast  originated  and  developed  in  a  Western  Christian 
context  and  was  in  reality  quite  foreign  to  Jewish  thought.  Although  classified 
together,  Sabbath  idleness  and  Sabbath  fasting  actually  differ  in  origin,  basic 
intent  and  ultimate  effect  on  the  Sabbath  observance  itself  as  a  Christian  practice. 
The  whole  question  of  Sabbath  and  Sunday  observance  in  the  early  Church  is 
complex,  and  the  answer  must  reflect  geographical  considerations  as  well  as 
chronological,  political,  theological  and  other  concerns. — D.  M.  B. 

715.  C.  R.  Meyer,  “Ordained  Women  in  the  Early  Church,”  ChicStud  4  (3, 
’65)  285-308. 

There  is  evidence  in  the  NT  (Rom  16:1;  1  Tim  3:8  ff. ;  5:9-13)  that 
deaconesses  were  ordained  in  the  early  Church.  Their  role  was  analogous  to 
that  of  deacons,  especially  in  administering  baptism.  The  Apostolic  Constitutions 
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and  early  inscriptions  imply  that  deaconesses  both  taught  and  presided  (at 
liturgical  assemblies)  ;  they  also  held  legitimate  positions  in  the  hierarchical 
structure  of  the  early  Church.  The  question  of  whether  their  ordination  was  truly 
sacramental  needs  further  honest  study  by  theologians. — S.  E.  S. 

716.  D.  O’Callaghan,  “Christianity  and  the  Mystery  Cults,”  IrThcolQuart 
32  (3,  ’65)  241-245. 

The  subject  has  been  admirably  treated  by  H.  Rahner,  Greek  Myths  and 
Christian  Mystery  (1963)  and  L.  Bouyer,  Rite  and  Man  (1963).  On  any 
comparison  Christianity  is  fundamentally  different  from  the  mystery  cults.  It 
centers  on  a  historical  fact,  whereas  they  fashioned  their  myths  to  meet  their 
own  longings ;  it  imposes  stringent  ethical  demands,  whereas  the  cults  demanded 
nothing  more  than  the  exact  performance  of  a  ritual;  it  preaches  supernatural 
salvation  and  the  forgiveness  of  sin,  whereas  the  mystery  religion  was  bound 
to  the  natural  order  and  had  no  concept  of  moral  guilt. 

Some  common  ground,  however,  existed  between  the  mystery  religions  and 
Christianity.  First,  in  both  traditions  there  are  certain  archetypal  themes  and 
rites  which  are  common  currency  in  all  religious  experience.  Secondly,  there 
were  certain  borrowings  particularly  in  the  third  and  fourth  centuries  in  the 
matter  of  figures  and  terminology.  Paul  himself  at  least  once  uses  the  language 
of  the  mysteries  (Phil  4:12).  Primitive  Christianity,  however,  did  not  borrow  the 
term  “mystery”  from  these  cults  but  from  the  LXX  where  it  means  “a  hidden 
decision  or  plan.” — J.  J.  C. 

717.  I.  Opelt,  “Griechische  und  lateinische  Bezeichnungen  der  Nichtchristen ; 
ein  terminologischer  Versuch,”  VigChrist  19  (1,  ’65)  1-22. 

The  universalistic  tendency  of  the  early  Church,  combined  with  an  awareness 
of  the  uniqueness  of  the  Christian  religion,  caused  generic  names  to  be  given 
to  all  non-Christians  without  regard  for  their  nationality.  1  he  mission  of  the 
Church  was  from  the  beginning  to  all  “nations,’  but  opposition  to  the  new  taith 
soon  caused  these  groups  to  be  called  “pagans.”  Greek  and  Latin  names  tor 
those  who  were  not  Christians  are  studied  as  they  occur  in  early  Christian 
literature.  The  terms  range  from  ethne  to  grex  et  exercitus  diaboli  and  illustrate 
the  extent  and  bitterness  of  the  gap  between  pagans  and  Christians.  1  he  names 
are  essentially  designations  for  persons  opposed  to  one  another.  J.-C.  \  . 

718.  H.  W.  Pleket,  “An  Aspect  of  the  Emperor  Cult:  Imperial  Mysteries,” 
HarvTheolRev  58  (4,  ’65)  331-347. 

Although  we  have  as  yet  no  ex-votos  dedicated  to  the  deified  emperor,  domestic 
altars  dedicated  to  certain  emperors  seem  to  have  been  popular.  In  addition  one 
finds  the  admittedly  rare  literary  testimonia  about  personal  devotion  toward  the 
living  emperor  as  well  as  the  notion  of  the  merciful  emperor.  Moreover,  in  the 
imperial  cult  there  is  interesting  evidence  of  the  importance  of  mysteries  in 
which  the  devotion  seems  to  have  been  genuine— J.  J.  C. 
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719.  J.  Schwartz,  “Survivances  litteraires  paiennes  dans  le  ‘Pasteur’  d’Her- 
mas,”  RevBib  72  (2,  ’65)  240-247. 

Certain  passages  in  the  Shepherd  of  Hennas  show  that  the  author  was 
acquainted  with  the  Tabula  of  Pseudo-Cebes  and  the  Bucolics  of  Virgil.  He  was 
writing  for  a  community  which  had  lost  contact  with  Judea  and  was  thoroughly 
Romanized. — J.  F.  Bl. 

720.  J.  Sint,  “  ‘Apostolisches,  Apokalypsen  und  Verwandtes’.  Apokryphen  zum 
Neuen  Testament.  Eine  Buchbesprechung,”  BibLeben  6(1,  ’65)  73-77. 

In  E.  Hennecke,  W.  Schneemelcher,  N eutestamentliche  Apokryphen  in 
deutscher  Ubersetzung,  Vol.  2  (3rd  ed.,  1964),  the  introductions  to  the  various 
sections  are  extensive,  and  the  evidence  on  disputed  points  is  fully  and  objec¬ 
tively  presented  though  one  may  find  some  parts  unsatisfactory,  e.g.,  the  treat¬ 
ment  of  apostle  and  apostolic,  pp.  3-8,  and  of  apocalyptic  in  the  early  Church, 
pp.  428-442. 

721.  E.  Testa,  “Le  ‘Grotte  dei  Misteri’  giudeo-cristiane,”  StudBib  Franc  Lib 
Ann  14  (’63-’64)  65-144. 

The  Nazarenes  of  Palestine  spoke  of  three  sacred  and  mystical  caves,  those  of 
the  Nativity,  of  Golgotha  and  of  the  Ascension.  The  Ebionites  venerated  three 
grottoes,  those  of  Calvary,  of  the  Resurrection  and  of  the  Ascension.  These 
mystical  grottoes  of  the  Jewish  Christians  are  a  polemical  reply  to  the  initiations 
of  the  pagan  mysteries.  The  doctrine  concerning  the  mystical  grottoes  derives 
from  the  Jewish  Christian  belief  about  the  descent  and  the  ascent  of  Christ  and 
His  initiates.  The  descent  is  connected  with  three  venerated  grottoes,  that  at 
Bethlehem,  that  under  Calvary  and  that  upon  Mount  Olivet.  The  ascent  is 
linked  with  the  great  mysteries  of  Christ’s  death  on  Calvary,  of  His  Resurrec¬ 
tion  and  of  His  Ascension.  The  article  examines  the  data  for  these  grottoes  and 
these  Jewish  mysteries  which  came  to  an  end  with  the  coming  of  the  Greeks  into 
Palestine.  The  caves  continued  to  be  honored,  but  the  esoteric  and  charismatic 
cult  practiced  by  the  Jewish  Christians  was  transformed  into  liturgical  and 
commemorative  ceremonies. — J.  J.  C. 

Early  Church,  cf.  §§  10-558;  10-577. 

Judaism 

722.  R.  A.  Baer,  “Philo’s  Use  of  the  Categories  Male  and  Female,”  HarvTheol 
Rev  58  (4,  ’65)  453-454. 

A  summary  of  the  author’s  Harvard  doctoral  dissertation. 

723.  E.  Dinkler,  “Comments  on  the  History  of  the  Symbol  of  the  Cross,” 
JournTheolChurch  1  (’65)  124-146. 

When  E.  L.  Sukenik  published  his  account  of  the  ossuaries  found  in  the 
Jerusalem  suburb  of  Talpioth,  he  called  them  the  earliest  records  of  Christianity 
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( AmJournArch  51  [4,  ’47]  351  ff.)  and  dated  them  no  later  than  ca.  A.  D.  50. 
Ids ous  iou  is  written  on  one  ossuary;  another  bears  the  inscription  Icsous  aldth 
and  has  a  cross-mark  on  each  of  its  four  sides.  Sukenik  thought  that  aldth  might 
be  derived  from  the  Hebrew  or  Aramaic  verb  “to  wail,”  and  that  iou  was  the 
classical  Greek  interjection  “woe !”  He  considered  both  inscriptions  to  be  lamen¬ 
tations  addressed  to  Jesus  of  Nazareth.  However,  iou  is  better  taken  as  the 
genitive  of  las ,  and  both  las  and  Aloth  occur  in  the  papyri  as  proper  names;  the 
ossuary  inscriptions  should  then  be  read:  “Jesus  (son  of)  las”  and  “Jesus  (son 
of)  Aloth,”  i.e.,  in  customary  fashion  they  give  the  names  of  the  men  whose 
bones  the  ossuaries  contain.  The  fact  that  the  (rather  common  Jewish)  name 
Iesous  appears  on  the  ossuary  with  the  four  cross-marks  does  not  prove  the 
marks  to  be  Christian. 

The  Talpioth  crosses  and  other  cross-marks  and  x-marks  which  appear  on 
Jewish  ossuaries  and  sepulchral  monuments  are  rather  the  “mark  of  Yahweh,” 
indicating  that  the  person  so  marked  “is  Yahweh’s  property  and  therefore 
stands  under  his  protection”  (cf.  Gen  4:15;  Ezek  9:4;  1  Kgs  20:41;  Isa  44:5; 
Psalms  of  Solomon  15:6-9).  Within  the  context  of  Jewish  eschatology  this  mark 
becomes  the  sign  of  the  Messianic  deliverance  (cf.  Damascus  Document  9:9-12, 
B-text).  “In  primitive  Christian  literature  the  pictures  of  the  ‘sealing’  and  of 
the  ‘protective  sign’  are  numerous  in  precisely  those  places  where  Use  of  Jewish 
antecedents  must  be  assumed,”  e.g.,  the  Book  of  Revelation.  While  these  cross¬ 
marks  had  great  theological  and  eschatological  significance  in  some  circles  of 
Judaism  (as  their  use  as  “seals”  for  the  dead  indicates),  they  have  only  indirect 
connections  with  the  Christian  cross  symbol  which  has  its  source  in  the  Pauline 
logos  ton  staurou. — A.  T.  K. 

724.  R.  A.  Martin,  “The  Earliest  Messianic  Interpretation  of  Genesis  3:15,” 
JournBibLit  84  (4,  ’65)  425-427. 

The  correct  translation  of  Gen  3:15  is:  “I  will  put  enmity  between  .  .  .  your 
seed  and  her  seed;  it  (or  they,  meaning  the  descendants  of  Eve)  shall  bruise  your 
head  .  .  .  .”  The  LXX,  however,  uses  autos  to  refer  back  to  sperma,  and  the  most 
likely  explanation  is  “that  the  translator  has  in  this  way  indicated  his  messianic 
understanding  of  this  verse.  If  the  above  explanation  is  correct,  the  LXX 
becomes  thereby  the  earliest  evidence  of  an  individual  messianic  interpretation 
of  Gen.  3:15,  to  be  dated  in  the  3rd  or  2nd  century  B.C.  Of  course,  such  an 
interpretative  translation  by  the  LXX  does  not  mean  that  this  is  the  correct 
understanding  of  the  Hebrew  text.  Rather  this  LXX  translation  is  further 
evidence  of  the  intensification  of  messianic  expectations  among  the  Jews  in  the 
centuries  immediately  preceding  the  birth  of  Jesus. 

725.  G.  Pfeifer,  “Zur  Beurteilung  Philons  in  der  neueren  Literatur,”  Z at 
ATWiss  77  (2,  ’65)  212-214. 

“Philo  of  Alexandria  cannot  be  so  negatively  evaluated,  as  he  is  in  many 
works  of  modern  literature,  simply  because  he  is  an  eclectic  and  transmits  in 
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part  strange  material.  His  work  is  a  thoroughly  unique  accomplishment.” 
[Summary  in  Z eitATWiss.] 

726.  J.  Schmid,  “Siinde  und  Siihne  im  Judentum,”  BibLeben  6(1,  ’65)  16-26. 

Judaism  was  profoundly  convinced  that  God  is  the  Lord  and  that  all  men  are 
obliged  to  obey  Him.  Sin,  therefore,  is  not  essentially  a  fault  of  the  intellect  as 
the  Stoics  thought,  but  disobedience  to  God.  A  thorough  knowledge  of  human 
nature  is  found  in  the  Jewish  confession  that  all  men,  even  the  best,  are  sinners. 
And  the  doctrine  that  all  cultic  and  other  means  of  atonement  are  without  value 
unless  man  is  converted  and  relies  upon  God’s  mercy  is  certainly  one  of  the 
noblest  concepts  in  the  Jewish  religion. 

In  irreconcilable  opposition  to  this  attitude  is  the  persuasion  that  the  primary 
duty  of  the  good  is  to  accumulate  heavenly  credits  by  multiplying  acts  of 
observance  of  the  commandments;  thus  God  was  to  be  made  the  debtor  so  that 
at  the  time  of  judgment  the  amount  of  good  deeds  would  outweigh  the  sum  of  a 
person’s  sins.  A  primitive  stage  of  religion  is  manifest  in  the  fact  that  Judaism 
made  no  distinction  between  the  cultic  or  ceremonial  duties  on  the  one  hand  and 
the  moral  duties  on  the  other.  In  fact,  the  former  were  given  greater  prominence 
as  Jesus’  censure  of  the  Pharisees  implies  (Mt  23:23).  With  a  single  word  (cf. 
Mt  15:10)  Jesus  abolished  these  ceremonial  commandments.  Understandably 
Jewish  Christians  found  it  hard  to  give  up  practices  that  for  centuries  had 
been  explicitly  commanded  by  God.  And  Paul  must  have  shocked  the  rabbis 
when  he  stated  that  because  of  man’s  evil  desires  the  Law  became  an  occasion  of 
sin.  Without  any  doubt  Judaism’s  doctrine  concerning  sin  manifests  a  genuine 
religious  earnestness,  but  Paul  is  correct  when  he  says  that  they  have  zeal  but 
not  according  to  right  knowledge  (Rom  10:2). — J.  J.  C. 

727.  M.  Stone,  “Features  of  the  Eschatology  of  IV  Ezra,”  HarvTheolRev 
58  (4,  ’65)  463. 

A  summary  of  the  author’s  Harvard  doctoral  dissertation. 

Seder,  cf.  §  10-522. 

Gnosticism — Nog  Hammadi  Manuscripts 

728.  A.  Baker,  “Tasting  to  the  World’,”  JournBibLit  84  (3,  ’65)  291-294. 

Among  the  fragments  discovered  by  Grenfell  and  Hunt  in  1896  at  Oxyrhynchus 
was  one  containing  an  agraphon  similar  to  logion  27  in  the  Gospel  of  Thomas 
which  speaks  of  fasting  to  the  world.  An  examination  of  all  the  evidence  sug¬ 
gests  “that  ‘fasting  to  the  world’  was  a  phrase  current  in  Syria  known  to  the 
Liber  Graduum  and  probably  taken  from  some  earlier  source.  The  Syriac 
grammatical  structure  would  explain  the  differences  in  the  Greek  Oxyrhynchus 
and  Coptic  logion.  The  meaning  of  the  phrase  in  the  Gospel  of  Thomas  taken  in 
the  context  of  the  whole  is  more  in  keeping  with  the  Syriac  tradition  and  the 
Liber  Graduum  in  particular  than  with  what  we  know  of  the  later  ascetical 
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Greek  and  Egyptian  tradition.  The  phrase  therefore  would  be  unfamiliar  to 
Greek  writers ;  hence  the  awkward  construction  which  does  not  easily  convey  the 
meaning.  It  is  possible  that  the  curious  genitive  in  the  version  cited  by  Clement 
( hoi  tou  kosmou  ncsteuontes )  was  an  attempt  to  assimilate  the  phrase  to  some¬ 
thing  like  it.  Thus,  for  example,  in  ascetical  literature  we  find  ‘withdrawal  from 
the  world’  expressed  in  Greek  by  anachorcsas  ton  kosmou  which  might  suggest 
a  feasible  construction  to  a  Greek  translator  of  ‘fasting  to  the  world’.” 

729.  A.  Baker,  “The  Gospel  of  Thomas  and  the  Diatessaron,”  JournThcolStud 
16  (2,  ’65)  449-454. 

Logion  89  of  the  Gospel  of  Thomas  resembles  the  ordinary  text  of  Mt  23:25 
and  Lk  11:39-40  but  unlike  them  has  a  word  meaning  “wash”  instead  of  one 
corresponding  to  “purify.”  There  is  some  evidence  for  a  reading  in  a  NT 
version  at  Mt  23:25  or  Lk  11:39  or  both  for  “wash”  instead  of  “cleanse”  or 
“purify.”  Apparently  this  NT  version  would  be  the  Diatessaron  since  all  the 
writers  with  this  variant  reading  seem  to  depend  on  Tatian.  We  have  only  Syriac 
witnesses — the  one  Greek  author,  Pseudo-Macarius,  being  probably  influenced 
by  the  Syriac.  Now.  if  the  variant  did  exist  in  the  Greek  original  of  the 
Diatessaron — granted  that  there  was  one — it  would  perhaps  explain  the  existence 
of  the  Old  Latin  lavatis.  Finally,  the  Coptic  reading  in  the  Gospel  of  Thomas 
concurs  with  what  we  know  of  the  Syriac  versions  of  the  Diatessaron. — J.  J.  C. 

730.  A.  Baker,  “The  ‘Gospel  of  Thomas’  and  the  Syriac  ‘Liber  Graduum’,” 
NT  Stud  12  (1,  ’65)  49-55. 

Comparisons  between  the  Gospel  of  Thomas  and  some  Syriac  literature  have 
already  been  made.  Here  three  series  of  comparisons  with  the  Liber  Graduum 
are  presented:  the  closest  literary  comparisons,  more  general  ones  with  some 
similarity  of  phrases,  and  the  comparison  of  ideas.  These  show  that  both  works 
share  a  similar  tradition  and  that  the  comparison  of  them  can  be  useful  for 
elucidating  the  logia  which  they  have  assumed. — G.  W.  M. 

731.  W.  J.  Blackstone,  “A  Short  Note  on  the  ‘Apocryphon  Johannis’,”  Vig 
Christ  19  (3,  ’65)  163. 

The  Apocryphon  Johannis  and  the  Acts  of  Philip  each  has  a  story  which 
contains  the  charge  that  Jesus  sought  to  turn  the  Jews  away  from  the  traditions 
of  their  fathers.  Since  direct  influence  on  either  side  cannot  be  proved,  it  seems 
that  both  stories  are  the  product  of  a  common  Jewish  tradition  which  made  that 
accusation. — J.  J.  C. 

732.  H.  L.  Jansen,  “Tankesystemet  i  det  nyfunne  gnostiske  skrift:  Evangelium 
Veritatis”  [The  System  of  Ideas  in  the  Newly  Discovered  Gnostic  Writ¬ 
ing:  Evangelium  \  eritatis],  Norsk  feol  1  id  66  (3,  65)  15--176. 

God  is  almost  always  called  “Father,”  which  stresses  the  fact  that  He  is  the 
source  of  everything.  In  contrast  with  the  immaterial  world  of  truth,  there  is 
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also  the  material  world,  the  work  of  Plane ,  Error,  a  counter-creation  situated 
outside  the  pleroma  in  which  the  aeons  exist.  This  very  marked  dualism  resembles 
Iranism.  For  the  Savior  the  ordinary  name  is  “the  Son,”  but  sometimes  He  is 
called  Jesus  which  implies  a  fusion  with  the  data  of  the  NT.  He  is  a  “second 
God”  whose  coming  into  the  world  is  not  described.  There  is  first  of  all  a  cosmic 
salvation  which  affects  the  aeons,  then  another  salvation  in  history  (the 
thought  oscillates  confusedly  from  one  to  the  other).  The  Savior  comes  to  give 
gnosis  about  the  Father.  The  suffering  of  the  Savior  is  mentioned  but  not  as 
a  salvific  work.  The  creation  of  everything  is  attributed  to  the  Father  in  whom  it 
is  fulfilled  by  gnosis. — L.-M.  D. 

733.  R.  Kasser,  “Bibliotheque  gnostique  II.  Le  livre  secret  de  Jean  (versets 
1-124),”  RevT heolPhil  98  (3,  ’65)  129-155.  [Cf.  §  9-709.] 

An  introduction  (pp.  129-133)  precedes  a  literal  translation  of  the  Apocryphon 
of  John  (pp.  134-155)  in  each  of  its  three  versions  (BG,  Codex  3  of  Nag 
Hammadi  [short  recensions],  the  two  long  recensions  of  Cod.  2  and  4  of  Nag 
Hammadi).  In  the  format,  the  translations  are  horizontally  rather  than  vertically 
parallel,  and  the  texts  are  divided  into  parallel  verses  over  against  the  earlier 
citation  by  plate  and  line.  The  reason  for  the  present  arrangement  is  that 
previous  translations  err  in  the  area  of  textual  reconstruction  vis-a-vis  harmo¬ 
nization  of  the  versions  or  reconstruction  on  the  bases  of  a  presupposed  (but 
unproven)  original  Greek  text.  Hence  the  literal  translation.  In  terms  of  con¬ 
tent,  it  appears  that  the  Gnostics  identified  christos  with  chrestos  and  accord¬ 
ingly  understood  Jesus  to  be  the  Excellent  rather  than  the  Anointed.  This 
interpretation  is  consistently  employed  in  the  translation. — N.  R.  P. 

734.  A.  F.  J.  Klijn,  “Some  Remarks  on  the  Quotations  of  the  Gospels  in 
Gregory  of  Nyssa’s  ‘De  Instituto  Christiano’  and  Macarius’  ‘Epistula 
Magna’,”  VigChrist  19  (3,  ’65)  164-168. 

G.  Quispel  [cf.  §  10-349]  and  A.  Baker  [cf.  §  10-348]  have  drawn  attention 
to  the  text  of  Macarius’  Epistula  Magna  in  passages  parallel  with  Gregory’s 
De  Instituto  Christiano.  A  comparative  study  of  these  texts  shows  that  it  is 
impossible  to  say  that  Gregory  did  not  use  Macarius  in  quoting  the  Gospels. 
On  the  other  hand,  Gregory’s  NT  text  does  not  suggest  that  he  was  necessarily 
dependent  on  Macarius. — J.  J.  C. 

735.  A.  Kragerud,  “Evangelium  Veritatis.  En  oversettelse”  [The  Gospel  of 
Truth.  A  Translation],  N orskT eolTid  66  (3,  ’65)  177-193. 

The  translation  is  intended  to  complete  or  to  correct  that  of  H.  L.  Jansen, 
Sannhetens  evangelium.  Det  nyfunne  Koptiske  skrift  (1961).  The  author’s 
desire  has  been  to  keep  close  to  the  nuances  of  the  Coptic  text  and  to  bring  out 
more  accurately  several  important  ideas.  Divisions  and  subtitles  are  given  but 
not  numbers  of  the  lines  or  verses.  A  short  introduction  (p.  177)  precedes  the 
translation  which  is  followed  by  some  notes  (pp.  191-193). — L.-M.  D. 
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Archaeology 

736.  B.  Bagatti,  “Le  origini  delle  tradizioni  dei  luoghi  santi  in  Palestina.” 
StudBibFrancLibAnn  14  (’63-’64)  32-64. 

The  origin  and  development  of  the  traditions  concerning  59  important  sacred 
sites  of  Palestine  are  examined  and  evaluated. 

737.  V.  Corbo,  “Nuove  scoperte  archeologiche  nella  Basilica  del  S.  Sepolcro.” 
StudBibFrancLibAnn  14  (’63-’64)  293-338. 

The  report  presents  an  account  of  the  excavations  in  the  Chapel  of  the  Appari¬ 
tion,  an  analysis  of  the  structure  of  the  Latin  gallery  about  the  north  transept, 
the  discovery  of  an  underground  Roman  chamber  in  the  north  apse  of  the 
rotunda,  the  remains  of  Hadrian  construction  of  Aelia  Capitolina,  and  a  discus¬ 
sion  on  the  nature  of  the  subsoil  of  the  garden  of  Joseph  of  Arimathea. 

738.  A.  Ferrua,  “Antichita  cristiane.  Rileggendo  i  graffiti  de  S.  Sebastiano,” 
CivCatt  116/3  (Sept.  4,  ’65)  428-437. 

The  number  of  graffiti  in  the  grotto  of  St.  Sebastian’s,  Rome  gives  an  idea 
of  how  many  pilgrims  came  here  to  honor  the  apostles.  Although  the  graffiti 
frequently  speak  of  food  and  drink,  the  place  can  hardly  have  been  a  mere  tavern 
in  the  country.  The  site  was  dedicated  to  the  cult  of  Peter  and  Paul,  and  many 
of  the  inscriptions  are  petitions  addressed  to  them  asking  help  for  living  or 
deceased  friends.  All  during  the  year  pilgrimages  came  hither  but  especially 
during  good  weather.  The  earliest  graffiti  date  from  the  middle  of  the  second 
century,  the  latest  from  the  first  decades  of  the  fourth  century  when  the 
basilica  Apostolorum  (now  St.  Sebastian’s)  was  built. — J.  J.  C. 

739.  P.  Gordon,  “Gottes  eignes  Land,”  ErbcAuf  41  (4,  '65)  280-293. 

A  description  of  a  recent  pilgrimage  to  the  Holy  Land. 

740.  J.  Meysing,  “Tabgha.  Ses  trois  sanctuaires  dans  la  tradition  .chretienne 
au  cours  des  ages,”  BibTerreSainte  77  (’65)  6-16. 

The  study  discusses  the  history  and  archaeology  of  three  sanctuaries  on  the 
north  shore  of  the  Lake  of  Galilee:  the  Church  of  the  Multiplication  of  the 
Loaves,  the  Chapel  of  the  Primacy  of  Peter  and  the  Chapel  of  the  Beatitudes. 

741.  S.  Saller,  “Recent  archaeological  work  in  Palestine,  ’  StudBibbrancLib 
Ann  14  (’63-’64)  273-292. 

The  survey  is  supplemented  by  maps,  photographs  and  drawings. 

742.  S.  J.  Saller,  “Sacred  places  and  objects  of  ancient  Palestine,  StudBib 
FrancLibAnn  14  (’63-’64)  161-228. 

The  survey,  which  consists  of  brief  discussions  of  the  sites  and  a  listing  of  the 
pertinent  literature,  includes  the  period  of  the  Nabataeans  fpp.  208-215)  and 
the  Roman  period  (215-226). 
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743.  A.  Spijkerman,  “Observations  on  the  coinage  of  Aelia  Capitolina,”  Stud 
Bib  Franc  Lib  Ann  14  (*63-’64)  245-260. 

The  article  supplements  and  corrects  the  work  of  L.  Kadman,  The  Coins  of 
Aelia  Capitolina  (1956)  with  descriptions  of  old  and  newly  discovered  items, 
many  of  which  are  in  the  museum  of  the  Franciscan  Biblical  School  of  Jeru¬ 
salem  of  which  the  author  is  Curator. 

744.  J.  Zink,  “The  Place  of  Archaeology  in  Biblical  Interpretation,”  Restor 
Quart  8  (2,  '65)  111-118. 

The  article,  which  is  chiefly  concerned  with  the  OT,  considers  three  main 
topics:  (1)  a  definition  and  description  of  archaeology  in  its  purpose  and  ap¬ 
proach;  (2)  the  development  of  archaeology  as  a  biblical  science;  (3)  the  place 
of  archaeology  in  biblical  study. 

Dead  Sea  Scrolls 

745.  H.  Bardtke,  “Der  gegenwartige  Stand  der  Erforschung  der  in  Palastina 
neu  gefundenen  hebraischen  Handschriften.  49.  Die  Funde  in  der  Wiiste 
Juda.  Zum  ersten  Band  der  ‘Judean  Desert  Studies  (JDS)’  von  Yigael 
Yadin,”  TheolLitZeit  90  (6,  ’65)  411-424. 

An  extensive  critique  of  The  Finds  from  the  Bar  Kokhba  Period  in  the  Cave 
of  Letters  (1963). 

746.  P.  Colella,  “II  III  volume  dei  manoscritti  del  Mar  Morto,”  RivistBib 
13  (2,  ’65)  187-192. 

A  summary  presentation  of  the  contents  of  M.  Baillet,  J.  T.  Milik,  R.  de 
Vaux,  O.P.,  Les  ( Petites  Grottes’  de  Qumran  (1962). 

747.  M.  Delcor,  “Chronique  qumranienne,”  BullLitEccl  66  (3,  ’65)  195-213. 

The  survey  discusses  a  number  of  books  which  are  arranged  under  the  head¬ 
ings:  bibliography,  introduction,  translation,  commentaries,  special  studies. 

748.  J.  Fitzmyer,  “The  Aramic  ‘Elect  of  God’  Text  from  Qumran  Cave  IV,” 
CathBibQuart  27  (4,  ’65)  348-372. 

J.  Starcky  in  Lcole  des  langues  orientales  anciennes  de  Vlnstitut  Catholique 
de  Paris:  Memorial  du  c  in  quant  enaire  1914-1964  (1964)  51-66,  has  published  an 
Aramaic  MS  from  Cave  IV  of  Qumran  (4Q  Mess  ar).  The  text  contains 
clearly  the  phrase  bhyr  ’ IK  “elect  of  God,”  in  a  context  that  has  something  to 
do  with  birth.  Starcky  describes  the  partially  preserved  two-column  fragment 
as  having  “at  once  an  astrological  and  a  Messianic  character.”  He  fits  the 
text  into  the  last  stage  of  his  four-stage  theory  of  Qumran  Messianism  (Mac- 
cabean;  Hasmonean;  period  of  Pompey  and  Caesar;  Herodian)  because  of  the 
renewal  in  this  period  of  the  traditional  conception  of  the  Son  of  David.  He 
believes  that  paleography  confirms  this  date. 
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While  Starcky’s  reconstruction  of  Qumran  Messianism  appears  in  its  general 
lines  to  be  valid,  a  reconsideration  of  certain  features  of  this  reconstruction  and 
a  detailed  examination  of  4Q  Mess  ar  suggest  that  the  text  is  neither  Messianic 
nor  astrological.  Starcky's  theory  does  not  treat  with  sufficient  distinctness  titles 
which  may  represent  different  trends  and  beliefs  in  Judaism  nor  is  it  sufficiently 
cautious  with  the  term  “Messiah.”  The  title  “elect  of  God”  is  not  found  in  the 
OT;  only  the  title  “my  chosen  one"  is  found  which  is  used  not  only  of  David 
but  also  of  the  Servant  of  Yahweh  and  even  of  Moses.  In  intertestamentai 
literature  the  book  of  Enoch  alone  appears  to  regard  “the  elect  one”  as  the 
Messiah.  But  the  formula  is  not  quite  the  same,  and  the  book  of  Enoch  itself, 
not  yet  attested  at  Qumran,  may  well  be  Jewish  Christian. 

A  more  likely  suggestion  is  to  seek  the  form  of  this  text  about  a  newborn 
child  in  Greco-Roman  physiognomic  literature  with  which  it  has  parallels.  And 
rather  than  referring  to  the  Messiah,  the  text  fits  better  in  the  Noah  literature 
of  late  Judaism  in  which  there  is  a  certain  fascination  with  the  birth  of  Noah. 
There  is  no  phrase  in  the  text  which  cannot  be  understood  of  Noah.  The  closest 
parallel  to  Noah  referred  to  as  the  “elect  of  God,”  is  in  Josephus  Antiquities 
1,  3,  9  where  the  patriarchs  are  called  theophileis. — R.  J.  C. 

749.  J.  G.  Greehy,  “Community  of  Goods — Qumran  and  Acts,”  IrTheolQuart 
32  (3,  ’65)  230-240. 

The  following  points  indicate  the  difference  between  Qumran  and  the  church 
of  Jerusalem  regarding  community  of  goods.  (1)  There  seems  to  have  been 
an  organized  community  of  possessions  at  Qumran.  The  Jerusalem  church 
certainly  did  not  have  this  system.  The  giving  there  was  spontaneous ;  no  one 
was  compelled  to  give  up  his  property  for  subsequent  communal  divisions; 
consequently  there  were  none  of  the  Qumran  sanctions  for  the  violation  of 
communitarian  norms.  The  church  in  Jerusalem  had  no  organized  system  of 
common  work  such  as  obtained  at  Qumran  and  was  necessary  to  put  the  com¬ 
munity  on  a  sound  economic  basis.  Collections  were  needed  to  aid  the  poor  of 
Jerusalem  (Gal  2:10;  Rom  15:25). 

(2)  The  motivation  for  the  sharing  of  goods  ( koindnia )  differs  greatly.  At 
Jerusalem  the  faithful  are  motivated  by  Christian  charity  founded  on  the  charity 
of  the  crucified  Christ.  At  Qumran  the  group,  which  originated  in  a  rebellion 
against  the  Temple  priesthood,  wished  to  form  a  pure  nucleus  for  the  last  days, 
but  to  do  so  while  living  in  the  desert  an  organized  system  of  communal 
possession  was  necessary.  Here  the  motivation  is  undoubtedly  spiritual,  but  the 
detailed  communitarian  precautions  adopted  lack  the  richness  of  the  spontaneous 
Christian  giving.  Possibly  there  were  early  Christians  who  imitated  the 
Qumranites  or  the  Essenes  and  adopted  a  community  of  goods.  But  Acts  has 
no  trace  of  a  complete  renunciation  of  property  made  in  order  to  share  a 
common  life  like  that  of  Qumran.  In  sum,  Qumran  and  Jerusalem  differ  both 
in  principle  and  in  practice  regarding  the  community  o:  goods,  and  in  this 
matter  the  primitive  Church  does  not  seem  to  have  been  significantly  influenced 
by  the  Qumranites  or  by  the  Essenes. — J.  J.  C. 
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750.  J.  C.  Lebram,  “Die  Theologie  der  spaten  Chokma  und  haretisches  Juden- 
tum,”  ZeitATWiss  77  (2,  ’65)  202-211. 

“The  Psalm  11  Q  Psa  Col.  18  published  by  Sanders  in  ZAW  76  (1964), 
p.  57ff.,  is  evidence  of  a  speculative  theology  which  we  find  also  in  the  later 
Chokma.  It  teaches  that  wisdom  calls  forth  praise  for  the  acts  of  God,  which 
the  community  has  to  proclaim  to  those  ignorant  of  God.  The  community,  filled 
with  wisdom,  is  the  follower  of  just  and  wise  men  of  past  times,  of  whom  Adam 
was  the  first.  The  tradition  of  Adam’s  praise  of  God  is  found  also  in  the 
Samaritan  and  Mandaean  sources.  The  notions  of  the  Jewish  sects  are  thus  sup¬ 
plied  by  the  common  sources  of  Jewish  Chokma.”  [Summary  in  ZeitATWiss. ] 

751.  G.  Rinaldi,  “L’  ‘ultimo  periodo’  della  storia.  Considerazioni  sulla  Regola 
a  (lQSa)  di  Qumran,”  BibOriente  7  (4-5,  ’65)  161-185. 

The  relation  of  the  Rule  of  the  Congregation  (lQSa)  to  the  similar  Rule 
of  the  Community  (IQS)  is  a  matter  of  much  debate.  A  careful  comparison 
seems  to  show  that  lQSa  has  the  original  form  of  the  text,  may  possibly  be 
the  autograph  itself,  and  thus  gives  us  the  thought  of  a  unique  Qumran  person- 
ality^  who  lived  perhaps  a  century  before  Christ.  Some  expressions  in  lQSa 
have  particular  interest  for  the  religious  history  of  the  first  century  B.C. 
The  literary  genre  of  the  MS  appears  to  be  eschatological.  Certain  texts  are 
treated  at  length,  and  the  article  concludes  with  an  Italian  translation  of  the 
document. — J.  J.  C. 

752.  J.  Schreiner,  “Geistbegabung  in  der  Gemeinde  von  Qumran,”  BibZeit 
9  (2,  ’65)  161-180. 

Unlike  Isa  31:3;  Jn  4:24,  the  Qumran  community  never  defined  God  simply 
as  ruah.  God  is  the  Creator  and  Lord  of  all  the  spirits.  From  the  beginning  of 
life  men  have  a  good,  a  holy  spirit  given  by  God;  yet,  within  themselves,  along¬ 
side  this  spirit,  they  have  also  the  “spirit  of  Belial,”  i.e.,  of  evil  and  base 
sensuality.  These  two  spirits  contest  for  the  upper  hand  in  man — an  image  of 
the  cosmic,  world-wide  dualism  of  light  vs.  darkness,  angels  vs.  the  spirits  of 
Belial,  the  sons  of  righteousness  vs.  the  sons  of  wickedness— a  dualism,  how¬ 
ever,  that  is  always  under  the  divine  control.  Holy  spirit  and  evil  spirit  differ 
proportionately  in  different  individuals.  The  one  who  sufficiently  possesses  the 
holy  spirit  belongs  to  the  community  of  the  new  and  eternal  covenant.  This 
holy  spirit  is,  however,  not  bestowed  upon  the  individual  member  for  the  first 
time  when  he  enters  the  community.  Possession  of  the  spirit  is  assured  through 
the  rigid  fulfillment  of  the  Law  and  the  practice  of  asceticism ;  it  is  strengthened 
and  increased  by  ablutions  that  bespeak  conversion  from  evil  conduct.  In  this 
way  the  Qumran  initiates  tried  to  acquire  holiness  in  the  holy  spirit,  bestowed 
on  them  at  the  beginning  of  life,  given  as  a  pledge  of  further  strength.  History 
proves  that  God  did  not  will  to  lead  His  people  to  salvation  along  this  way. 
Christian  faith  teaches  that  in  Jesus  Christ  a  community  of  the  New  Covenant 
has  come  into  existence  in  which,  in  the  present  end-time,  the  Holy  Spirit  has 
been  poured  out  by  the  Father  as  a  new  and  special  gift. — E.  F.  S. 
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BOOKS  AND  OPINIONS 

INTRODUCTION 


W.  Marxsen,  Einleitung  in  das  Neue  Testament.  Eine  Einfiihrung  in  Hire 
Probleme  (Giitersloh:  Gerd  Mohn,  1963),  240  pp. 

753r.  E.  Grasser,  TheolLitZeit  90  (8,  ’65)  595-598. 

The  title  seems  to  be  inaccurate,  since  the  work  is  less  an  introduction  in 
the  ordinary  sense  than  a  primer  to  acquaint  the  reader  with  the  theological 
relevance  of  the  NT  writings.  The  brevity  of  the  work  is  commendable,  but 
this  has  been  achieved  at  the  cost  of  omitting  discussions,  and  at  times  only  that 
literature  has  been  cited  which  favors  the  opinion  adopted.  The  bibliography 
is  one-sided  and  often  meager,  and  the  choice  of  material  for  the  large  and  for 
the  small  type  is  not  very  clear.  Nevertheless,  the  volume  is  convincing  in  its 
method  and  conclusions  and  will  influence  a  large  number  of  readers. — J.  J.  C. 


Das  Neue  Testament  fur  Menschen  unserer  Zeit.  Teil  I:  Die  Evangelicn, 
iibersetzt  von  H.  Riethmiiller,  Vberschriften  von  J.  Kuhn  in  Verbinduttg  mil 
O.  Kehr  (Stuttgart:  Quell- Verlag  and  Butzon  &  Bercker  V.  Kevelaer,  1964), 

376  pp. 

754r.  O.  Knoch,  BibKirche  20  (2,  ’65)  53-55. 

Evangelical  theologians  have  translated  the  Bible  into  thoroughly  modern 
German,  and  the  edition  has  been  approved  without  any  change  for  Catholic 
readers.  The  first  part  of  the  work  is  here  reviewed.  The  purpose  of  reaching 
modern  man  is  commendable,  but  the  version  occasionally  falls  into  jargon. 
Many  nuances  are  lost,  certain  texts  are  watered  down,  some  theological  points 
are  omitted,  elsewhere  the  theological  emphasis  is  incorrect,  and  in  several 
places  the  viewpoint  is  Protestant,  e.g.,  Lk  2:7  and  Mt  16:18  f. — J.  J.  C. 


New  Frontiers  in  Theologv.  Discussions  among  Continental  and  American 
Theologians,  Vol.  II:  The  New  Hermeneutic,  ed.  J.  M.  Robinson  and  J.  B. 
Cobb,  Jr.  (New  York — London:  Harper  &  Row,  1964),  xii  and  243  pp. 

755r.  R.  Batey,  “A  Recent  Contribution  to  ‘Jesus  and  History’,”  RestorQuart 
8  (2,  ’65)  88-94. 

The  contents  of  the  book  are  presented,  then  an  outline  is  given  of  the  debate 
between  Bultmann  and  his  former  pupils,  and  finally  the  reactions  to  the  new 
quest  are  summarized.  “At  the  risk  of  oversimplifying,  it  is  necessary  to  make 
some  cautious  observations  concerning  an  emerging  consensus.  (1)  The  his- 
itorical-critical  approach  to  the  Biblical  faith  is  illegitimate,  i.e.,  the  truthfulness 
of  the  Christian  faith  cannot  be  validated  by  those  historical  facts  accessible  t<> 
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science.  (2)  The  position  characteristic  of  Bultmannian  thought  which  seeks  to 
make  historicity  irrelevant  to  theology  dissolves  the  New  Testament  concern 
for  history,  with  a  meaningful  beginning  and  end,  in  existential  categories. 
Bultmannian  theology  tends  to  effervesce  in  the  area  of  meaning  only  to  dis¬ 
cover  this  meaning  indifferent  toward  Jesus,  through  whom  the  church  pro¬ 
claimed  the  meaning  had  come.  (3)  An  understanding  of  history  compatible 
with  the  New  Testament  writers  must  furnish  the  categories  through  which  the 
kerygma  may  be  expressed.  Such  an  understanding  avoids  making  the  kerygma 
dependent  upon  historicity  as  well  as  indifferent  toward  it.  (4)  Since  the 
kerygma  is  a  post-Easter  proclamation,  there  is  a  new  perspective  from  the 
message  of  Jesus,  which  is  especially  apparent  in  Christology  and  eschatology. 
But  the  new  hermeneutic  is  dedicated  to  demonstrating  a  positive  relationship 
between  the  kerygma  of  the  early  church  and  the  life  of  Jesus.  This  is  a 
significant  point  of  divergence  from  liberalism  which  sought  to  distinguish 
between  them.,, 


N.  Turner,  Moulton’s  Grammar  of  Nezv  Testament  Greek ,  Vol.  Ill,  Syntax 
(Edinburgh — London:  T.  &  T.  Clark,  1963),  xxii  and  417  pp.  [See  also 
§§  9-392r — 393r.] 

756r.  G.  M.  Styler,  Theology  68  (545,  ’65)  538-540. 

An  enormous  amount  of  material  is  arranged  and  discussed  with  a  judgment 
that  strikes  a  good  balance  between  caution  and  courage.  As  grammarian  and 
exegete,  T  conducts  many  an  excellent  debate  in  miniature.  Mistakes  are  sur¬ 
prisingly  common.  There  are  a  few  places  where  he  has  incorrectly  indicated 
classical  usage,  e.g.,  the  allusions  to  the  normal  tense  in  indirect  statements 
(p.  64).  But  these  blemishes  are  exceptional.  In  general,  the  work  is  a  valuable 
contribution  for  it  insists  that  the  problems  of  meaning  and  exegesis  must  be 
tested  by  usage — which  means  the  usage  of  the  most  relevant  writings  and 
not  merely  that  of  classical  authors.  Further,  the  writings  most  relevant  for 
comparison  with  the  NT  are  often  the  Greek  OT  and  not  always  the  Koine. 
The  important  claim  which  T  makes  that  NT  Greek  in  many  respects  stands 
apart  from  the  Koine  and  displays  a  family  likeness  to  the  Greek  of  the  OT 
must  be  taken  seriously. — J.  J.  C. 


GOSPELS 

Synopsis  Quattuor  Evangeliorum.  Locis  parallelis  evangeliorum  apocryphorum 
et  patrum  adhibitis,  ed.  K.  Aland  (Stuttgart:  Wiirttembergische  Bibelanstalt, 
1964),  xxx  and  590  pp. 

757r.  C.  M.  Martini,  “Una  nuova  sinossi  dei  Vangeli,”  Biblica  46  (1,  ’65) 
67-70. 

This  is  a  most  important  and  indispensable  work  for  the  study  of  the  Gospels. 
The  NT  textual  and  exegetical  researches  have  in  recent  years  developed  so 
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much  and  in  so  many  directions  that  a  new  and  up-to-date  presentation  of 
older  material  has  become  an  impellent  need.  The  work  is  enhanced  by  the 
richness  and  conciseness  of  the  textual  apparatus  as  well  as  by  the  accuracy  of 
its  typographical  presentation.  In  spite  of  a  few  trifling  slips  the  book  is  bound 
to  do  inestimable  service  to  an  innumerable  host  of  scholars  engaged  in  the 
study  of  the  Gospels. — P.  P.  S. 

758r.  E.  F.  Siegman,  “The  Definitive  Greek  Harmony.”  Interpretation  19 
(4,  ’65)  473-475. 

“This  promises  to  be  the  definitive  Greek  harmony  of  the  Gospels.  Even  if 
important  new  material  is  discovered,  it  can  easily  be  incorporated  into  future 
editions.  The  student  of  the  Gospels  will  be  delighted  with  the  clear,  beautiful 
typography  of  this  book,  its  impeccable  scholarship,  its  serviceability  and  com¬ 
pleteness.  He  will  also  find  it  a  great  time-saver,  since  the  wealth  of  materials 
made  accessible  in  this  one  work  frees  him  from  the  necessity  of  referring  to  a 
variety  of  sources.  Only  the  good  offices  of  the  American  Bible  Society  make 
possible  its  incredibly  modest  price.”  Especially  valuable  are  the  parallels  from 
the  Fathers,  the  apocrypha  and  the  Gospel  of  Thomas  (for  which  an  Appendix 
provides  a  trilingual  translation). 

759r.  R.  J.  Swanson,  JonrnBibLit  84  (4,  ’65)  436-438. 

The  volume,  basically  a  revision  of  the  Huck-Lietzmann  Synopsc,  has  divided 
the  Gospel  text  into  many  more  pericopes.  Some  of  the  divisions  are  question¬ 
able,  some  awkward,  some  unnecessary.  Larger  pericopes  are  preferable  to  a 
further  atomizing  of  the  Gospels.  The  full  inclusion  of  secondary  parallels 
makes  the  book  three  times  the  size  of  Huck  and  limits  its  usefulness;  it  has 
become  a  research  tool  for  the  specialist.  One  of  the  most  valuable  features  is 
the  full  listing  of  the  papyri,  uncial  and  minuscule  codices,  including  Gregory 
and  Soden  identifications,  the  date,  location  and  content  of  each  MS.  A  com¬ 
parison  of  the  textual  readings  from  Chester  Beatty  and  from  Sinaiticus 
reveals  not  a  few  errors.  Also,  there  are  literally  hundreds  of  readings  in  P4fl 
more  important  than  some  listed  by  Aland.  These  remarks  should  not  lessen 
our  admiration  for  the  monumental  labors  manifest  in  this  excellent  Synopsis . 
but  they  demonstrate  how  much  must  be  done  before  the  NT  critical  apparatus 
is  up  to  acceptable  standards. — J.  J.  C. 


W.  R.  Farmer,  The  Synoptic  Problem.  A  Critical  Analysis  (New  N  ork — 
London:  Macmillan,  1964),  xi  and  380  pp.  [See  also  §  10-37 1  r. ] 

760r.  F.  W.  Beare,  JournBibLit  84  (3,  ’65)  295-297. 

The  book  is  a  bold  attack  on  the  two-document  hypothesis  and  especially 
on  the  work  of  B.  H.  Streeter.  The  criticism  of  Streeter’s  treatment  of  the 
minor  agreements  of  Matthew  and  Luke  against  Mark  (c.  4)  contains  many 
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acute  critical  observations  and  makes  some  good  points  but  is  much  less  telling 
than  F  supposes.  A  close  examination  of  the  texts  and  a  review  of  Streeter’s 
arguments  left  the  reviewer  more  impressed  than  ever  with  the  solidness  of 
Streeter’s  work.  Also,  F’s  attempt  to  show  how  Mark  could  have  been  composed 
by  an  editor  bent  on  conflating  Matthew  and  Luke  must  be  regarded  as  a  total 
failure.  Finally,  it  is  hard  to  imagine  why  Mark  should  ever  have  been  written 
if  it  was  designed  for  the  use  of  churches  which  already  were  using  Matthew 
and  Luke.  “Who  would  want  this  ‘apocopated’  version  of  the  gospel  story?” 
-J.  J.  C. 

761r.  J.  Reumann,  Dialog  4  (4,  ’65)  308-311. 

The  reviewer’s  initial  reaction  to  the  book  can  be  summarized  as  follows. 
(1)  Undoubtedly  past  solutions  of  the  Synoptic  problem  have  been  colored  by 
theological,  cultural  and  personal  factors.  (2)  The  history  of  the  Synoptic 
studies  here  presented  is  slanted  toward  F’s  solution.  (3)  Some  of  the  observa¬ 
tions  on  Synoptic  pericopes,  especially  on  Lukan  redaction,  warrant  careful 
study.  (4)  If,  as  F  claims,  Streeter  and  others  erred  because  of  their  cultural, 
intellectual  and  theological  views,  one  may  ask  what  views  shape  F’s  approach 
and  whether  they  unduly  affect  his  approach.  (5)  The  only  way  to  settle  the 
Synoptic  problem  finally  is  by  testing  the  several  hypotheses  pericope  by  pericope, 
asking  which  theory  explains  more  material  more  consistently.  In  its  positive 
construction,  however,  F’s  work  seems  least  convincing. — J.  J.  C. 


F.  Hahn,  Christologische  Hoheitstitel.  Ihre  Geschichte  im  fruhen  Christentum, 
Forschungen  zur  Religion  und  Literatur  des  Alten  und  Neuen  Testament  83 
(Gottingen:  Vandenhoeck  &  Ruprecht,  1963),  442  pp.  [See  also  §§  9-1144r — 
1145r.] 

762r.  P.  Vielhauer,  “Zur  Frage  der  christologischen  Hoheitstitel,”  TheolLit 
Zeit  90  (8,  ’65)  569-588. 

This  thesis  concerning  the  “Son  of  Man”  follows  H.  E.  Todt’s  Der  Menschen- 
soltn  in  der  synoptischen  Vberliefenmg  (1959).  The  analysis  of  “Lord”  is  con¬ 
vincing  neither  in  its  parts  nor  in  its  arrangement.  There  is  insufficient  evidence 
that  in  the  earliest  community  from  an  original  vocative  there  developed  an 
absolute  use  (analogous  to  the  pattern  of  “teacher”).  Nor  can  one  accept  the 
subsequent  idea  that  this  absolute  use  was  then  extended  to  the  awaited  (but 
not  exalted!)  figure.  Contrary  to  H,  the  expectation  of  the  parousia  presupposes 
the  notion  of  Jesus  as  exalted.  Maranatha  shows  this  and  militates  against  H’s 
further  assumption  that  the  exaltation  motif  arose  in  conjunction  with  Hellen¬ 
istic  Jewish-Christian  ideas  of  Christ  (revised  in  light  of  the  delay  of  the 
parousia),  only  later  becoming  connected  with  the  title  “Lord”  (in  Hellenistic 
Gentile-Christian  circles).  This  astounding  opinion  follows  from  overestimating 
the  eschatological,  and  underestimating  the  soteriological,  connotations  of  the 
Resurrection  and  from  misinterpreting  the  influence  of  Ps  110:1. 
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Hahn  sees  no  connection  between  the  Passion  tradition  and  the  title  “Christ” 
•n  the  earliest  stages.  Such  a  union  is  Palestinian  but  depends  first  upon  a 
Christian  interpretation  of  the  Messianic  figure  in  light  of  the  inscription 
“King  of  the  Jews.”  That  the  Messiah  must  suffer  becomes  a  fixed  idea.  The 
atonement  motif  thus  brings  with  it  the  title  “Christ”  and  joins  a  confessional 
formulation  of  Jesus’  death  and  Resurrection  already  oriented  to  scriptural 
necessity.  He  correctly  sees  this  confluence  reflected  in  1  Cor  15:3  ff.,  but  it  is 
more  likely  that  the  combination  originated  with  Hellenistic-Jewish  rather  than 
Palestinian  Christianity. 

No  more  satisfactory  are  his  views  concerning  “Son  of  David”  and  “Son 
of  God.”  Throughout,  a  rigid  division  into  three  historical  stages  forces  the 
material  on  a  Procrustean  bed.  “The  history  of  the  earliest  Christological  views 
accessible  to  us  is  presented  here  incompletely  and  incorrectly.” — J.  H.  S. 


S.  Sandmel,  We  Jews  and  Jesus  (New  York:  Oxford  University  Press,  1965), 

xi  and  164  pp. 

763r.  P.  Winter,  “The  Person  of  Jesus,”  Commentary  40  (3,  ’65)  107-110. 

The  book  is  attractive  and  informative  yet  unpolemical.  As  regards  NT 
scholarship  the  author  appears  as  a  conservative;  he  shows  a  dislike  for  form- 
criticism;  and  he  does  not  discuss  several  issues  which  are  of  concern  to 
scholars  today.  On  the  other  hand,  he  is  at  times  unduly  skeptical  about  the 
NT  narratives  as  such.  Thus  he  is  inclined  to  dismiss  the  entire  story  of  Jesus’ 
baptism  as  a  fiction.  Also,  he  is  unnecessarily  reserved  regarding  the  Josephus 
passage  about  Jesus.  Contrary  to  what  S  says,  Church  Fathers  of  the  third  and 
fourth  century  did  mention  the  passage  and  quoted  it.  In  general,  the  volume 
has  great  educational  value,  and  S  ably  argues  for  better  understanding  between 
Jews  and  Christians  without  sacrifice  of  belief  on  either  side. — J.  J.  C. 

P.  Bonnard,  L’£vangile  scion  saint  Matthieu.  Commentaire  du  Nouveau  I  esta- 
ment  1  (Neuchatel:  Delachaux  &  Niestle,  1963),  424  pp.  [See  also  §  9-741r.] 

764r.  E.  Best,  ScotJ ournTheol  18  (3,  ’65)  358-361. 

According  to  B,  a  Christian  Jew,  perhaps  a  converted  rabbi  who  lived  in 
Syria  about  A.D.  80-90,  wrote  for  a  largely  Jewish  Christian  church  that  was 
involved  in  controversy  with  Jewish  orthodoxy  and  was  also  in  part  concerned 
about  the  spread  of  Gentile  Christianity.  Using  early  material,  e.g.,  Mark  and 
oral  tradition,  Matthew  made  it  relevant  to  his  contemporaries  in  their  partic¬ 
ular  situation. 

Two  observations  may  be  made  about  this  approach.  ( 1 )  Only  from  Matthew  s 
editing  do  we  really  glean  knowledge  of  the  Syrian  church  of  this  period.  ) 
There  are  two  types  of  commentary,  each  of  which  is  incomplete  without  the 
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other.  One  considers  revelation  as  the  act  of  God  and  sets  each  event  back  in 
the  life  of  Jesus  or  the  early  Church.  The  other  considers  revelation  as  the 
interpretation  of  the  acts  of  God  in  a  particular  situation  and  consequently 
stresses  revelation  as  something  written.  Bonnard’s  work  belongs  to  the  second 
type  and  is  in  the  best  sense  of  the  word  a  theological  commentary. — J.  J.  C. 


R.  Hummel,  Die  Auseinandersetzung  zwischen  Kirche  und  Judentum  in  Mat- 
thdusevangelium,  Beitrage  zur  evangelischen  Theologie  33  (Munich:  Chr.  Kai¬ 
ser  Verlag,  1963),  166  pp. 

765r.  P.  Gaechter,  ZeitKathTheol  87  (3,  ’65)  337-339. 

The  author  gives  a  new  interpretation  of  the  Church  in  Matthew’s  Gospel 
claiming,  e.g.,  that  in  the  Church  there  was  a  valid  halakah  which  contradicted 
the  Pharisaic  views  but  was  influenced  by  an  independent  scribal  tradition; 
that  because  the  interpretation  of  the  Torah  was  inseparably  connected  with 
Christology,  the  Church  was  then  definitively  separated  from  Pharisaism.  There 
is  much  that  is  stimulating  and  correct  in  H’s  various  opinions,  especially  in 
the  second  half  of  the  book.  But  the  starting  point  is  questionable:  that  Matthew 
depends  upon  Mark  and  that  Matthew  was  written  after  A.D.  85  when  the 
Shemoneh  Esreh  prayer  with  its  curse  of  the  minim  indicated  a  complete  break 
between  Judaism  and  the  Church.  Actually  nothing  in  Matthew,  not  even  22:7, 
implies  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem.  And  there  is  no  proof  that  the  Torah  was 
considered  valid  for  Christians  at  so  late  a  date.  Undoubtedly  H  is  correct  in 
recognizing  different  strata  in  the  Gospel,  but  the  explanation  seems  to  be  in 
the  Aramaic  Gospel  and  in  its  Greek  translation  which  made  additions  to  the 
Aramaic.  This  problem  and  others  raised  by  H  are  treated  in  the  reviewer’s 
Das  Matthdus-Evangelium.  Ein  Kommentar  (1964). — J.  J.  C. 


L.  Morris,  The  New  Testament  and  the  Jewish  Lectionaries  (London:  The 
Inter-Varsity  Fellowship,  1964),  vii  and  77  pp. 

766r.  P.  Wernberg-M0ller,  JournSemStud  10  (2,  ’65)  286-288. 

This  book  of  Morris  embodies  an  extensive  criticism  of  Mrs.  A.  Guilding’s 
monograph  The  Fourth  Gospel  and  Jewish  Worship  [cf.  §§  7-37 5r — 377r]. 
His  views  are  probably  shared  by  a  substantial  number  of  NT  scholars.  On  one 
point,  however,  most  would  disagree  with  him  when  he  maintains  that  the 
synagogue  as  an  institution  did  not  appear  until  after  the  destruction  of  the 
Temple.  The  author  is  concerned  with  Mrs.  Guilding’s  methodology  and  points 
out  the  uncertainty  of  her  assumed  lectionary  cycle.  A  more  serious  defect  seems 
to  be  her  basic  assumption  that  the  Fourth  Gospel  could  ever  have  originated 
in  circles  which  cared  in  any  way  for  Jewish  synagogue  practices.  She  should 
first  prove  the  Jewish  character  of  the  Fourth  Gospel  which  manifestly  con- 
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t3ins  an  anti -Jewish  element,  since  the  Jews  stands  in  it  as  a  synonym  for 
Jesus’  enemies.  Because  she  has  concentrated  on  the  lectionary  point  of  view 
and  neglected  other  important  aspects,  she  has  exposed  herself  to  M’s  "easy, 
relevant,  and  devastating"  criticism. — J.  J.  C. 


D.  M.  Smith,  Jr.,  The  Composition  and  Order  of  the  Fourth  Gospel.  Bultmann1  s 
Literary  Theory,  Yale  Publications  in  Religion  10  (New  Haven,  Conn.— Lon¬ 
don:  Yale  University  Press,  1965),  xx  and  272  pp. 

767r.  R.  E.  Brown,  TheolStud  26  (3,  ’65)  438-440. 

Bultmann’s  commentary  on  John  presupposes  various  sources,  and  by  printing 
fully  the  Greek  of  these  sources  S  has  done  a  great  service,  providing  what 
should  have  been  found  in  the  commentary’s  introduction.  The  evaluation  of 
Bultmann’s  positions  is  eminently  just,  and  S  quite  correctly  holds  that  Bultmann 
has  ably  brought  out  the  literary  difficulties  in  the  Fourth  Gospel  without 
providing  a  completely  convincing  solution  for  them.  E.  Schweizer  and  E. 
RuckstuhJ  have  shown  that  Johannine  characteristics  are  rather  evenly  dis¬ 
tributed  in  all  the  sources  posited  by  Bultmann.  "As  Pierson  Parker  has  well 
remarked,  it  seems  that  if  the  Evangelist  used  sources,  he  wrote  them  all  him¬ 
self."  The  part  of  Bultmann’s  theory  that  has  best  withstood  criticism  is  the 
positing  of  a  Sign  source.  Probably  the  two  Cana  miracles  (Jn  2:1-2;  4:46-54) 
were  once  a  unity.  But  this  is  a  very  small  fragment  to  salvage  from  the  im¬ 
posing  structural  analysis  that  Bultmann  worked  out.  He  also  posited  redac- 
tional  additions;  many  of  the  instances  cited  appear  to  be  additions,  and  an 
editing  of  the  Gospel  seems  assured.  But  one  cannot  be  so  sure  of  the  motive 
which  Bultmann  ascribes  to  the  redactor,  that  of  introducing  sacramental  ism 
into  a  nonsacramental  Gospel. — J.  J.  C. 

768r.  H.  M.  Teeple,  JournBibLit  84  (3,  ’65)  305-308. 

Several  important  contributions  are  here  made  to  NT  scholarship,  e.g.,  the 
careful  organization  of  Bultmann’s  ideas  facilitates  the  understanding  and  ex¬ 
amination  of  his  theory  as  a  whole.  In  general,  S’s  critical  evaluation  of  the 
theory  is  objective  and  sound.  A  major  point  of  S’s  criticism  of  the  source 
theory  is  based  on  the  loose  quotation  of  the  01  texts.  However,  he  overlooks 
the  evidence  for  a  distinct  written  source  in  the  Prologue.  1  he  evidence  from 
the  loose  use  of  the  OT  and  the  evidence  from  the  Prologue  point  in  opposite 
directions,  and  both  must  be  explained,  d  he  Synoptics,  S  thinks,  were  not  used 
by  John.  But  could  he  not  have  used  them  loosely  as  he  did  the  OT?  Finally, 
S  believes  the  Evangelist  did  not  finish  his  Gospel,  and  a  redactor  attempted  to 
reconstruct  and  complete  it.  But  this  hypothesis  is  almost  as  vulnerable  a> 
Bultmann’s  displacement  theory.  How  can  we  tell  whether  the  preredacted  stage 
was  incomplete?  Perhaps  the  apparent  incompleteness  is  only  the  result  of  our 
own  failure  to  recover  the  actual  earlier  stage  or  stages.  J.  J.  C. 
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W.  Schmithals,  Paulus  und  Jakobus,  Forschungen  zur  Religion  und  Literatur 
des  Alten  und  Neuen  Testamentes  85  (Gottingen:  Vandenhoeck  &  Ruprecht, 
1963),  103  pp. 

769r.  U.  Wilckens,  TheolLitZeit  90  (8,  ’65)  598-601. 

The  volume  deserves  much  attention  because  it  presents  an  interpretation  of 
early  Christianity  which  is  the  complete  reverse  of  F.  C.  Baur’s.  According  to 
S,  there  were  no  “Judaizing”  Christians  in  the  Urgemeinde,  and  no  Judaizing 
question  ever  troubled  the  relations  between  Peter  and  Paul.  However,  serious 
difficulties  can  be  raised  against  S’s  theory.  (1)  The  thesis  proceeds  from  an 
assumption  for  which  there  is  no  clear  example,  namely,  that  after  the  Council 
both  Gentile  and  Jewish  Christian  communities  were  chiefly  concerned  with 
protecting  the  Urgemeinde  from  attacks  by  the  Jews.  (2)  The  NT  data  goes 
against  S’s  interpretation  of  the  Council’s  decree.  He  thinks  that  it  set  down 
a  strict  division  between  the  mission  for  the  Gentiles  who  were  free  from  the 
Law  and  the  mission  for  the  Jews  who  kept  the  Law.  Paul  actually  sought  to 
convert  both  Jews  and  Gentiles.  (3)  It  is  wrong  to  say  Paul  taught  that  the 
Law  had  a  salvific  value  for  Jewish  converts.  He  held  that  the  whole  Law  was 
abrogated  for  all.  (4)  That  there  were  no  Jewish  Christian  Judaizers  seems 
improbable.  (5)  The  reconstruction  of  the  history  of  early  Christianity  is 
doubtful  and  contains  some  questionable  hypotheses. — J.  J.  C. 


D.  E.  H.  Whiteley,  The  Theology  of  St.  Paid  (Philadelphia:  Fortress  Press, 
1964),  xvi  and  295  pp.  [See  also  §  10-387r.] 

770r.  J.  C.  Beker,  TheolToday  22  (2,  ’65)  306-308. 

The  volume,  which  is  outstanding  for  its  clear  organization,  its  command  of 
the  literature  and  its  crisp  style,  should  be  an  authoritative  textbook  for  some 
years  to  come.  The  crispness  of  treatment,  however,  in  several  places  leads 
to  a  certain  vagueness  and  tentativeness  (cf.  the  kyrios  title,  pp.  105  ff.,  the 
Resurrection,  pp.  151  ff.,  the  relation  of  faith  and  sacrament,  pp.  172  ff.).  By 
limiting  himself  to  a  strictly  historical  study  of  the  Apostle’s  theology,  W  fails 
to  give  the  necessary  translation  of  Paul’s  thought  into  our  modern  framework. 
There  is  a  discriminating  study  of  Paul’s  view  on  the  atonement  and  an 
unusually  full  treatment  of  his  teaching  on  morality.  Lastly,  W  is  rightly  critical 
of  several  of  Cullmann’s  theses. — J.  J.  C. 

771r.  E.  E.  Ellis,  J ournBibLit  84  (4,  ’65)  454-456. 

The  author  has  a  gift  for  apt  illustrations,  and  clarity  in  form  and  content 
characterizes  the  volume  throughout.  The  essay  on  the  atonement  deserves 
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careful  attention.  And  the  chapter  on  morality,  particularly  the  section  on 
equality  and  subordination,  is  especially  to  be  commended. 

Two  tendencies  in  the  book  are  open  to  criticism.  First,  Paul  seems  at  times 
to  be  shaved  to  modern  measure.  For  example,  when  the  Eucharistic  Body  of 
Christ  is  characterized  as  a  link  between  the  Resurrection  body  of  Christ  and 
the  Church,  there  is  a  suspicion  that  a  later  theological  concept  is  being  read 
back  into  Paul.  Secondly,  W  rightly  regards  the  Semitic  concepts  of  corporate 
solidarity  and  monistic  anthropology  as  important  Pauline  presuppositions  Yet 
he  does  not  always  follow  through  to  read  Paul  in  the  light  of  these  antecedents, 
and  sometimes  he  appears  to  qualify  them  unnecessarily.— J.  J.  C. 

772r.  J.  M.  Shaw,  Dialog  4  (4,  ’65)  312-314. 

Because  of  its  technical  language  and  detailed  exegesis  the  volume  “is  better 
suited  for  the  seminar  room  than  for  the  coffee  table.”  There  is  much  of  the 
systematic  theologian  in  this  presentation  of  the  various  facets  of  Pauline 
thought,  but  W  s  work  fails  to  convey  the  “overarching  grasp”  of  what  the 
Apostle  wanted  to  achieve  with  all  these  finely  honed  theological  ideas.  One 
finds  here  little  of  the  sweep  and  grandeur  of  Paul’s  mind.  On  the  other  hand, 
it  cannot  be  said  too  emphatically  that  W  is  exemplary  in  his  fairness  to  other 
scholars,  in  his  refusal  to  go  beyond  the  evidence  and  in  his  respect  for  the 
distance  between  our  time  and  Paul’s. — J.  J.  C. 


J.  C.  Hurd,  Jr.,  The  Origin  of  1  Corinthians  (New  York:  Seabury  Press; 
London:  S.P.C.K.,  1965),  xvi  and  355  pp.  [See  also  §  10-388r.] 

773r.  L.  W.  Barnard,  “1  Corinthians,”  ChurchOuartRev  166  (361,  '65)  516- 

517. 

In  his  closely  reasoned  book  H  reconstructs  four  exchanges  which  took  place 
between  Paul  and  his  Corinthian  converts.  The  weakness  of  this  brilliant  tour 
de  force  lies  in  the  reconstruction  of  the  earlier  letter  (cf.  1  Cor  5:9)  in  which 
Paul  is  supposed  to  have  given  his  teaching  on  marriage,  celibacy,  immoral 
men,  idol  meat,  veiling  of  women,  spiritual  men,  the  resurrection  and  the  collec¬ 
tion  for  the  poor  in  Jerusalem.  In  1  Cor  7 — 16  Paul  is  said  to  be  answering  the 
objections  the  Corinthians  had  raised  to  his  authoritative  teaching  in  the  pre¬ 
vious  letter. 

A  close  reading  of  1  Corinthians  does  not  seem  to  support  the  thesis  which 
appears  to  be  read  into,  not  out  of,  the  text.  Nevertheless,  although  the  main 
argument  is  not  accepted,  the  book  abounds  in  insights.  Probably  the  Apostle 
did  at  times  shift  his  ground,  but  the  changes  may  not  have  been  as  radical  as 
H  thinks.  In  brief,  the  book  may  be  warmly  recommended  as  a  brilliant  and 
controversial  attempt  to  probe  behind  the  text  of  1  Corinthians. — J.  J.  C. 
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B.  Reicke,  The  Epistles  of  James ,  Peter,  and  Jude,  Anchor  Bible,  Vol.  37 
(New  York:  Doubleday,  1964),  xxxviii  and  221  pp.  [See  also  §  10-390r.] 

774r.  R.  W.  Funk,  “The  Main  Biblical  Tradition?”  Interpretation  19  (4,  ’65) 
468-472. 

That  these  four  Epistles  were  concerned  with  political  troubles  encountered 
under  Nero  and  Domitian,  as  R  maintains,  is  least  convincing  with  regard  to 
James.  Furthermore,  R  has  a  neo-conservative  outlook  concerning  the  date 
and  authorship  of  the  writings ;  e.g.,  there  is  no  decisive  reason  why  1  Peter 
could  not  have  been  written  under  Trajan.  More  significant  are  R’s  view  on 
Scripture  and  the  function  of  historical  criticism. 

“In  sum,  Reicke  gives  us  his  view  of  what  the  ‘main  biblical  tradition’  is, 
superimposes  it  on  these  four  general  epistles,  and  then  leaves  it  to  the.  reader 
to  decide  whether  he  wants  to  fight  against  Holy  Writ.  If  the  reader  is  disposed 
to  accept  the  authority  of  Scripture,  he  will  come  out  with  personal  piety,  an 
individualistic  ethic,  social  quiescence,  the  veneration  of  the  status  quo.  In  short, 
he  will  come  out  with  Reicke’s  understanding  of  the  Christian  faith.  And  this 
transaction  will  have  taken  place  in  the  name  of  historical  science.” — J.  J.  C. 


F.  Mussner,  Der  Jakobusbrief,  Herders  theologischer  Kommentar  zum  Neuen 
Testament,  Band  XIII/ 1  (Freiburg — New  York:  Herder  &  Herder,  1964), 
xxix  and  238  pp.  [See  also  §  10-389r.] 

775r.  J.  Schmid,  BibZeit  9  (2,  ’65)  310-312. 

The  book  contains  a  wealth  of  material  and  solid  argumentation  and  manifests 
wide  reading.  Some  points  can  be  considered  differently.  The  chief  problem  of 
the  letter  revolves  about  the  author  and  the  time  of  writing.  The  Epistle,  M 
holds,  comes  from  James  the  Brother  of  the  Lord.  However,  against  this 
opinion  is  the  lack  of  ritualism  and  the  correctness  of  the  Greek  style.  It  is 
possible,  as  M  mentions,  that  James  was  helped  by  another  who  knew  Greek 
well,  but  this  solution  resembles  the  hypothesis  of  a  secretary,  a  deus  ex 
machina.  Undoubtedly,  as  M  affirms,  the  Epistle  is  hardly  an  Epistle  and  does 
not  fit  exactly  into  any  literary  genre.  But  it  seems  akin  to  Hellenistic-Jewish 
synagogue  preaching  as  S.  Wifstrand  and  H.  Thyen  have  independently  shown. 
Now  if  the  Epistle  was  composed  by  a  Jewish  Christian  living  in  the  Diaspora, 
this  fact  would  explain  the  Greek  style,  the  influence  of  Hellenistic  diatribe 
and  the  lack  of  ritualism.  The  date  of  composition  could  be  in  the  90s,  and  the 
recipients  would  seem  to  be  not  Jewish  Christians  but  Christians  who  had 
lost  their  moral  earnestness.  Finally,  M  correctly  holds  that  the  author  of  the 
Epistle  did  not  know  Paul’s  writings  and  was  not  attacking  Paul’s  teaching. 

-J.  J.  c. 
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BIBLICAL  THEOLOGY,  ARCHAEOLOGY 

O.  Cullmann,  He'd  als  Geschichte .  Heilsgeschichtlichc  Existens  im  Neuen 
Testament  (Tubingen:  Mohr-Siebeck,  1965),  xii  and  328  pp. 

776r.  R.  H.  Fuller,  JournBibLit  84  (4,  ’65)  472-473. 

Since  C’s  publication  of  Christus  und  die  Zeit  (1946),  the  heilsgeschiclitlich 
interpretation  of  the  NT  has  yielded  its  ascendency  to  the  Bultniannian 
school  and  its  existential  hermeneutics.  “Here  Heilsgcschichte  attempts  a  come¬ 
back.”  As  a  principle  of  exegesis,  Heilsgeschichte  undoubtedly  is  a  more  appro¬ 
priate  tool  than  existentialism  for  interpreting  the  original  meaning  of  the  NT, 
and  here  C  scores  against  the  Bultmannians.  But  he  has  not  proved  that 
Heilsgeschichte  as  a  hermeneutic  principle  is  an  adequate  tool  for  contemporary 
communication  of  the  gospel. 

At  two  points  C  misses  a  golden  opportunity.  First,  he  still  maintains  that 
Jesus  understood  Himself  in  terms  of  the  Son  of  Man  and  Isaianic  Servant. 
But  this  position  fails  to  do  justice  to  the  radical  revision  of  Heilsgeschichte 
consequent  on  the  Easter  event.  Secondly,  C  does  not  make  full  allowance  for 
the  radical  differences  between  the  apostolic  age  and  the  subsequent  period. 
This  fails  to  do  justice  to  the  radical  revision  of  Heilsgeschichte  consequent 
upon  the  death  of  the  apostles  and  the  delay  in  the  parousia.  Yet  at  each  point 
C  has  the  key  (constancy  and  contingency)  that  would  have  enabled  him  to 
deal  much  more  satisfactorily  with  these  decisive  turning  points  which  the 
Bultmannians,  with  their  sharper  historical  methods,  have  uncovered. — J.  J.  C. 


M.  Guarducci,  Le  Reliquie  di  Pietro  sotto  la  Confessione  della  Basdica 
Vaticana  (Vatican  City:  Libreria  Editrice  Vaticana,  1965),  182  pp. 

777r.  Anon.,  “St.  Peter’s  Bones,”  TimesLitSupp  64  (Nov.  18,  ’65)  1026. 

The  professor  of  Greek  epigraphy  at  Rome  University  maintains  that  the 
excavations  under  the  Vatican  Basilica  has  given  us  the  very  bones  of  the 
Apostle  Peter.  She  claims  that  an  inscription  in  colloquial  Greek  Petr  (os)  eni 
(“Peter  is  in  here”),  proves  this  beyond  a  doubt.  However,  serious  doubts 
persist  because  the  history  of  the  finding  and  handling  of  these  bones  is  a 
story  of  scientific  irresponsibility.  Further,  G’s  arguments  are  not  convincing. 
The  bones  are  those  of  a  man  of  about  the  right  age  but  so  are  tho^e  of 
two  of  the  three  fragmentary  skeletons  found  nearby.  1  he  gold-threaded  fabric 
enclosing  the  bones  and  the  marble-lined  box  containing  them  tell  us  no  more 
than  that  the  remains  were  those  a  personage  held  in  some  honor  by  the  builders 
of  the  Constantinian  shrine.  The  inscription,  supposedly  scratched  by  somebody 
reaching  awkwardly  at  arm’s  length  into  the  marble  box,  carries  little  con¬ 
viction.  If  it  was  not  meant  to  be  read,  what  purpose  does  it  sei\e?  In  fine, 
we  shall  probably  never  know  more  than  that  these  bones  are  the  remains  of 
some  prominent  member  of  the  early  Church.  J.  J.  C. 
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U.  Simon,  The  End  Is  Not  Yet  (London:  James  Nisbet  &  Co.,  1964),  xvii 
and  221  pp. 

778 r.  G.  R.  Beasley-Murray,  “The  End  Is  Not  Yet,”  LondQuartHolRev  34 
(4,  ’65)  328-330. 

The  review  of  the  OT  material  on  eschatology  is  excellent  and  succinct; 
that  of  the  NT  is  less  adequate.  A  dialogue  method  of  presentation  heightens 
the  interest  for  the  reader:  five  fictitious  representatives  of  different  schools 
of  thought  present  their  views  and  defend  them.  Perhaps  the  most  interesting 
part  of  the  book  is  the  treatment  of  the  symbolism  of  the  end.  The  volume  con¬ 
cludes  with  a  series  of  theses  which  unfortunately  do  not  summarize  the  findings 
of  the  book  but  are  rather  propositions  for  discussion.  The  relation  of  the  end 
to  the  redemptive  activity  of  Christ  seems  ambiguous.  There  is  lacking  an  ex¬ 
planation  of  the  significance  of  Christ’s  parousia,  of  its  relation  to  history,  to 
the  phenomena  of  evil,  to  judgment  and  to  the  kingdom. — J.  J.  C. 


J.-J.  von  Allmen,  et  al.,  Ministeres  et  laicat  (Taize:  Presses  de  Taize,  1964), 
318  pp. 

779r.  F.  Baudraz,  “Ministeres  et  laicat,”  RevTheolPhil  98  (5,  ’65)  311-315. 

The  book  contains  the  papers  which  were  read  at  the  Semaine  romande  de 
theologie  pastorale  that  was  held  at  the  Institut  of  Bossey,  April,  1964,  and 
which  were  first  published  in  VerbCaro.  The  NT  papers  were  by  M.  Carrez 
[cf.  §  9-856],  P.  Bonnard  [cf.  §  9-988],  K.  Stalder  [cf.  §  9-1064]  and  J.-J.  von 
Allmen  [cf.  §  9-1067].  On  three  principal  points  all  the  contributors  seem  to 
agree.  (1)  The  universal  priesthood  differs  from  the  ministry.  Today  universal 
priesthood  is  commonly  taken  to  mean  that  any  Christian  is  capable  of  fulfilling 
any  function  in  the  Church.  This,  however,  is  not  the  doctrine  of  the  NT.  (2) 
The  ministries  and  the  ministers  are  the  Lord’s  gifts  to  the  Church ;  they  do 
not  of  themselves  constitute  the  Church  nor  are  they  creations  of  the  Church. 
(3)  An  effort  is  made  to  define  the  doctrine  and  practice  of  the  three  chief 
ministries — pastoral  (or  pastoral-episcopal),  priestly,  and  the  deacon’s — as  well 
as  the  place  and  the  role  of  the  layman  in  the  Church  and  in  the  world. 
Certain  questions  are  then  raised  concerning  the  method  and  the  theological 
orientation  of  the  solutions  proposed  by  the  writers. — J.  J.  C. 
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BULLETINS  AND  BIBLIOGRAPHIES 

780.  Anon.,  “Tables  decennales  1955-1964.  Nos.  41  a  80,”  MaisDieu  82  (’65) 

111-204. 

The  first  index  gives  the  general  theme  of  each  of  the  40  issues;  the  other 
indexes  list  the  authors  of  articles,  the  subjects  treated  and  the  reviews. 

781.  N.  Brox,  “Einleitung — Einfiihrung — Einiibung.  Sammelbesprechung  neu- 
testamentlicher  Einleitungswerke,”  BibLeben  6  (3,  ’65)  223-241. 

A  survey  of  19  books  dealing  with  introductory  matter. 

782.  J.  Coppens  ET  AL.,  “Elenchus  Bibliographicus,”  EphTheolLov  41  (2,  ’65) 

l*-208*. 

The  bibliography,  which  includes  all  phases  of  theology,  contains  entries  on 
Judaism  (pp.  57*-63*)  and  on  the  NT  and  on  Gnosticism  (pp.  63*- 101*). 

783.  S.  O.  Hills,  J.  A.  Walther  et  al.,  “Biblical  Studies,”  Pittsburgh  Per¬ 
spective  6  (3,  ’65)  4-21. 

The  annotated  bibliography  which  embraces  the  entire  biblical  field  includes 
general  material  (pp.  4-5),  the  intertestamental  period  (pp.  11-12)  and  the  NT 

(pp.  12-21). 

784.  O.  J.  Lafferty  et  al.,  “Favorites  of  1965,”  BibToday  1  (21,  ’65)  1397- 

1408. 

Several  scholars  evaluate  various  books  on  the  Bible  that  have  been  published 

in  1965. 

785.  A.  J.  Malherbe,  “Surveying  Current  New  Testament  Research,”  Restor 
Quart  8  (2,  ’65)  82-87. 

The  author  first  surveys  bibliographical  and  periodical  material  and  then 
describes  and  evaluates  three  books:  S.  Neill,  7  he  Interpretation  of  the  New 
Testament  1861-1961  (1964);  R.  H.  Fuller,  The  New  Testament  in  Current 
Study  (1962)  ;  R.  Schnackenburg,  La  theologie  du  Nouveau  7  estament  (1961), 

English  trans.  (1963). 

786.  F.  Montagnini  et  al.,  “Bibbia;  lingua  e  letteratura  ebraica,”  Paideia  20 
(1,  ’65)  42-44. 

Seven  of  the  books  in  the  survey  have  pertinence  for  the  N  1 . 
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BIOGRAPHICAL  NOTES 


BARDTKE — Prof.  Dr.  Hans  Bardtke,  born  on  Sept.  22,  1906,  at  Berlin- 
Neukolln,  is  an  ordained  minister  of  the  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church.  He 
studied  theology,  ancient  history  and  Oriental  languages  at  the  Universities  of 
Berlin,  Giessen  and  Hamburg.  He  was  awarded  a  Lie.  theol.  in  1934  by  the 
Berlin  theological  faculty  and  a  Dr.  theol.  in  1952.  The  University  of  Rostock 
awarded  him  a  D.  theol.  h.  c.  in  1956.  He  has  been  a  professor  at  Karl  Marx 
University  in  Leipzig  since  1948  and  has  held  the  chair  of  OT  there  since  1955. 
Simultaneously,  he  is  director  of  the  University’s  Institute  for  Old  Testament 
Science.  His  publications  include:  Die  Handschriftenfunde  <wi  Toten  Meer 
(1952;  3rd  ed.,  1961),  Die  Sekte  von  Qnmrdn  (1958;  2nd  ed.,  1961),  Die 
Handschriftenfunde  in  der  Wiiste  Juda  (1962;  2nd  ed.,  1966)  and  he  is  cur¬ 
rently  preparing  commentaries  on  the  Psalms  and  Jeremiah.  His  books  have 
appeared  also  in  French  and  Swedish. 

CRANFIELD — Rev.  Charles  Ernest  Burland  Cranfield,  a  minister  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church  of  England,  was  born  in  London  on  Sept.  13,  1915.  He 
studied  classics  and  then  theology  at  the  University  of  Cambridge  (1933-39; 
B.A.,  1936;  M.A.,  1940).  His  further  studies  in  Basel  as  Crosse  Student  of  the 
University  of  Cambridge  were  interrupted  by  the  outbreak  of  war.  After 
eleven  years  of  pastoral  work,  including  service  as  an  army  chaplain,  he  was 
appointed  in  1950  to  a  lectureship  in  theology  at  the  University  of  Durham, 
England,  where  he  still  teaches  (since  1962  as  a  senior  lecturer).  He  has 
published  The  Gospel  According  to  Saint  Mark  (1959;  2nd  ed.,  1963),  /  and  II 
Peter  and  Jude  (1960),  A  Ransom  for  Many  (1963),  The  Service  of  God  (1965) 
and  A  Commentary  on  Romans  12-13  (1965).  He  is  currently  working  on  a 
commentary  on  Romans  for  the  new  series  of  the  International  Critical  Com¬ 
mentary. 

DELLING — Prof.  Dr.  Gerhard  Delling,  born  on  May  10,  1905,  in  Ossa,  Ger¬ 
many,  is  a  member  of  the  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church.  His  theological  studies 
were  made  from  1924  to  1928  at  the  Universities  of  Erlangen,  Berlin  and 
Leipzig  (Lie.  theol.,  1930).  From  1929  to  1932  he  was  an  assistant  at  the 
University  of  Tubingen.  In  the  years  1932-47  he  served  as  a  pastor  in  Saxony, 
after  which  he  received  a  teaching  commission  at  Ernst  Moritz  Arndt  Uni¬ 
versity  in  Greifswald  (1947;  Dr.  theol.  habil.,  1948).  Since  1950  he  has  been 
professor  of  NT  at  Martin  Luther  University  in  Halle- Wittenberg.  In  1954  he 
received  a  D.  theol.  h.  c.  from  Greifswald.  In  addition  to  his  direction  of  and 
collaboration  on  the  preparatory  work  for  the  Corpus  Judaeo-Hellenisticum 
Novi  Testamenti  and  some  35  articles  in  TWNT,  he  has  published  Paulus ’ 
Stellung  zu  Frau  und  Ehe  (1931),  Jesu  Wunder  in  der  Predigt  (1940),  Das 
Zeitverstdndnis  des  Neuen  Testaments  (1940),  Der  Gottesdienst  im  Neuen 
Testament  (1952;  Eng.  trans.,  1962),  Die  Zueignung  des  Heils  in  der  Taufe 
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(1961),  Rorner  13,1-7  innerhalb  der  Brief e  des  Neiicn  Testaments  (1962),  Die 
Taufe  im  Neuen  Testament  (1963),  Jesus  .nach  den  drei  ersten  Evangclien 
(1964)  and  Die  Botschaft  des  Paulus  (1965). 

GINGRICH  Prof.  Felix  Wilbur  Gingrich,  a  member  of  the  Evangelical  United 
Brethren  Church,  was  born  Sept.  27,  1901,  in  Annville,  Pa.  He  attended  La¬ 
fayette  College  (A.B.,  1923)  and  the  University  of  Chicago  (A.M..  1927; 
Ph.D.,  1932).  Since  1923  he  has  been  professor  of  Greek,  Religion  and  allied 
subjects  at  Albright  College,  Pa.  (with  leaves  of  absence  in  1926-27  and  1949- 
55).  In  1965  he  received  the  Lindback  Award  for  distinguished  teaching.  Apart 
from  articles  in  major  periodicals  and  Bible  dictionaries,  he  edited,  with  W.  F. 
Arndt,  A  Greek-English  Lexicon  of  the  Nezu  Testament  and  Other  Early  Chris¬ 
tian  Literature ,  a  translation  of  the  fourth  edition  of  W.  Bauer’s  IVdrterbuch 
(1957),  and  in  1965  he  published  A  Shorter  Lexicon  of  the  Greek  Nezu  Testa¬ 
ment,  based  on  the  earlier  one. 

JONGEL— Dr.  Eberhard  Jiingel,  born  in  Magdeburg  on  Dec.  5,  1934,  is  a 
member  of  the  Evangelical  Church  of  Berlin-Brandenburg.  He  studied  at  the 
Kirchliche  Hochschule  in  Berlin  from  1955  to  1959  (Dr.  theol.  habil.)  and  has 
been  dozent  for  NT  since  1961  and  for  dogmatics  and  hermeneutics  since  1963 
at  East  Berlin’s  Sprachenkonvikt  des  Ev.  Kirche  Berlin-Brandenburg,  of  which 
he  has  been  pro-director  (1964)  and  director  (1965-  ).  Besides  his  con¬ 

tributions  to  7  heolLitZeit,  ZeitT heolKirche ,  etc.,  he  has  published  Paulus  und 
Jesus  (1962;  2nd  ed.,  1964)  and  Gottes  Sein  ist  im  Werden  (1965). 

KEE — Prof.  Howard  Clark  Kee,  an  ordained  Elder  in  the  Philadelphia  Annual 
Conference  of  the  Methodist  Church,  was  born  at  Beverly,  N.J.,  on  July  28, 
1920.  He  attended  Temple  University  (1937-38),  Bryan  College  (1937-40; 
A.B.),  Dallas  Theological  Seminary  (1940-44;  Th.M.)  and  Yale  University 
(1946-51;  Ph.D.).  During  this  latter  period  he  was  also  in  Jerusalem  for  a 
year  (1949-50)  at  the  American  School  of  Oriental  Research.  He  commenced 
his  teaching  career  as  a  teaching  fellow  in  NT  at  Drew  University  (1950-51) 
and  then  became  an  instructor  in  religion  and  Classics  at  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania  (1951-53)  until  moving  back  to  Drew  where  he  has  been  assistant 
professor  (1953-56),  associate  professor  (1956-60)  and  professor  of  N'l  (1960- 
).  In  1954  he  was  a  visiting  professor  in  the  Department  of  Religion  at 
Princeton  University  and  in  1956  was  guest  lecturer  at  Wellesley  College.  He 
has  also  served  as  guest  lecturer  at  Marburg  (1959-60)  and  9  iibingen.  Recipient 
of  several  research  fellowships,  he  has  published  L ndcr standing  the  Nezu  f  esta- 
ment,  with  F.  W.  Young  (1957;  2nd  ed.,  1965),  Making  Ethical  Decisions 
(1958),  The  Renezual  of  Hope  (1958),  Jesus  and  God’s  Nezu  People  (1959)  and 
is  preparing  a  book  of  sources  and  critical  essays  on  the  development  oi  the 
historical  Jesus  problem.  His  books  have  been  translated  into  Dutch,  German, 
Korean,  Chinese  and  Thai. 
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RICHARDSON — The  Very  Rev.  Alan  Richardson,  Dean  of  York,  was  born 
in  Lancashire,  England,  on  Oct.  17,  1905.  He  studied  at  the  University  of 
Liverpool  (B.A.,  1927;  M.A.,  1929)  and  at  Exeter  College,  Oxford  (B.A.,  1931; 
M.A.,  1937;  B.D.,  1942;  D.D.,  1948).  In  1952  he  was  awarded  an  honorary  D.D. 
by  the  University  of  Glasgow.  From  1938  to  1943  he  was  study  secretary  of  the 
Student  Christian  Movement  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  and  for  the  next 
decade  served  as  Canon  of  Durham.  From  1953  through  1964  he  was  professor 
of  theology  at  the  University  of  Nottingham.  His  publications  include:  Miracle 
Stories  of  the  Gospels  (1941),  Preface  to  Bible  Study  (1943),  Christian  Apolo¬ 
getics  (1947),  The  Introduction  to  the  Theology  of  the  New  Testament  (1958), 
The  Gospel  According  to  Saint  John  (1959),  The  Bible  in  the  Age  of  Science 
(1961)  and  History,  Sacred  and  Profane  (1964).  Some  of  these  have  been 
translated  into  seven  Western  and  Oriental  languages.  He  will  soon  publish  a 
book  on  religion  in  contemporary  debate. 
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BOOK  NOTICES 

INTRODUCTION 


J  Barr,  Bibclexegese  und  moderne  Semantik.  Theologische  und  linguistic  he 
Methode  in  der  B  ibelwissenschaft,  trans.  E.  Gerstenberger  (Munich:  Chr.  Kaiser 
Verlag,  1965,  cloth  DM  25,  paper  22),  308  pp.  Indexed. 


r  pYr^/f1  ^_criticism  of  current  methods  in  biblical  lexicography 

L.  ■*  tt  0 '  (Z,  o^j  p.  -oJJ  appears  now  in  a  German  edition  with  an  introduc¬ 
tion  by  H.  Conzelmann  commending  it  to  German  students,  both  old  and  young 
as  a  stimulus  to  study  areas  and  facets  of  biblical  research  often  neglected  on 
the  Continent.  The  bibliography  of  the  original  is  not  included  in  this  version. 


J.  Bligii,  Historical  Information  for  New  Testament  Students  (Heythrop 
Oxon.:  Athenaeum  Press,  1965,  paper  5  s.  or  $1.00),  86  pp.,  3  maps. 

A  small  handbook  of  introductory  data  on  the  NT  containing  “the  amount  of 
historical  background-knowledge  which  a  serious  student  of  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment  can  reasonably  be  expected  to  carry  in  his  head.”  In  addition  to  frequent 
maps,  charts,  tables,  etc.,  there  are  many  review  tests.  Fr.  Bligh  has  been  a 
collaborator  of  NT  A  since  its  inception  in  1956. 

P.  Bonatti  and  C.  Martini,  S.J.,  Introduzione  Generate,  II  Messaggio  della 
Salvezza,  Vol.  I  (Turin-Leumann:  Elle  Di  Ci,  1964,  2400  Lire),  304  pp.,  18 
plates,  map.  Bibliographies.  Indexed. 

The  first  of  three  volumes  on  the  Bible,  under  the  direction  of  G.  Canfora, 
O.M.I.,  P.  Rossano  and  S.  Zedda,  S.J.,  which  aim  to  provide  Italian  priests  and 
educated  laity  with  an  orientation  that  is  both  scientifically  accurate  and  theo¬ 
logically  secure,  this  introductory  volume  contains  chapters  on  inspiration, 
canon,  texts  and  versions,  and  hermeneutics.  There  are  also  appendixes  on 
apocryphal  works,  Palestinian  geography  and  archaeology,  and  a  brief  history 
of  interpretation.  Subsequent  volumes  will  treat  the  OT  and  the  NT  specifically. 

E.  C.  Colwell,  The  Study  of  the  Bible,  Phoenix  Books  P  164  - (Rev.  ed. ; 
Chicago — London:  University  of  Chicago  Press,  1964,  paper  $1.75  or  12  s.  6  d.), 
xv  and  202  pp.  Bibliography.  Indexed. 

A  revision  of  his  1937  book  of  the  same  title,  C’s  survey  discusses  the  origin, 
growth,  transmission,  translation  and  interpretation  of  the  Bible.  This  edition 
leaves  the  text  intact  but  supplements  the  many  bibliographies  and  adds  a  new 
chapter  on  “The  Interpretation  of  the  Bible:  Biblical  Theology.” 

Contemporary  New  T estament  Studies,  ed.  Sr.  M.  Rosalie  Ryan,  C.S.J.  (College- 
ville,  Minn.:  Liturgical  Press,  1965,  cloth  $5.50,  paper  $3.95),  xiv  and  489  pp. 

Indexed. 

A  collection  of  62  articles  by  Catholic  scholars  reprinted  from  a  variety  of 
popular  sources:  23  from  BibToday,  10  from  Worship,  9  from  7  heolDig,  others 
from  CathBibQuart,  Scripture,  ChicStud,  HeythJ ourn,  etc.,  the  book  is  a  testi¬ 
mony  to  the  resurgence  of  Catholic  interest  in  and  research  on  the  X  1 .  Among 
the  exegetes  represented  are  R.  A.  F.  MacKenzie,  A.  Bea,  S.  Lyonnet,  P.  Benoit, 
R.  Murphy,  D.  Stanley,  J.  Sint,  J.  Levie,  B.  \  awter  and  a  host  of  others.  I  he 
articles  are  arranged  in  eight  groups:  the  study  of  Scripture,  the  Ol  and  the 
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NT,  the  apostolic  preaching,  the  Synoptic  Gospels,  Mark,  Luke,  Matthew,  John, 
Paul,  Apocalypse,  and  the  NT  and  the  modern  world. 

D.  P.  Fuller,  Easter  Faith  and  History  (Grand  Rapids:  Eerdmans,  1965, 
$4.95),  279  pp.  Bibliography.  Indexed. 

In  this  dissertation,  presented  at  Basel  in  1962,  F  focuses  on  NT  scholarship 
in  its  concern  for  the  historicity  of  the  Resurrection.  Presently  dean  of  the 
faculty  and  professor  of  hermeneutics  at  Fuller  Theological  Seminary,  California, 
F  wrote  these  chapters  under  Cullmann  with  whom  he  develops  the  notion  of 
redemptive  history  as  a  hermeneutical  norm  “by  which  all  claims  to  Christian 
truth  are  to  be  tested.”  Before  arriving  at  this  position,  he  evaluates  the  work 
of  Rationalism,  Romanticism,  the  19th-century  liberals,  Barth,  Bultmann,  the 
post-Bultmannians  and  others,  especially  Pannenberg,  but  finds  all  of  them 
wanting. 

F.  W.  Gingrich,  Shorter  Lexicon  of  the  Greek  Nezv  Testament  (Chicago — 
London:  University  of  Chicago  Press,  1965,  $4.50  or  33  s.  6  d.),  241  pp. 

An  abridgement  of  W.  Bauer’s  Worterbuch,  translated  by  W.  F.  Arndt  and 
the  present  author  [cf.  NT  A  9  (1,  ’64)  p.  135],  this  smaller  version  limits 
itself  to  the  NT  words  but  includes  the  variant  readings  of  the  Nestle-Aland  text 
and  “a  large  number  of  more  or  less  difficult  inflectional  forms.”  In  all,  some 
6400  entries  are  here  presented  in  compact  form  for  the  student. 

Internationale  Zeitschriftenschau  fur  B ibelzvissenschaft  und  Grenzgebiete.  Inter¬ 
national  Reviezv  of  Biblical  Studies.  Revue  Internationale  des  Etudes  Bibliques, 
Band  XI,  1964/65,  ed.  F.  Stier  (Diisseldorf:  Patmos-Verlag,  1965,  paper  DM 
60  or  $15.00),  xii  and  351  pp.  Indexed. 

A  basic  tool  for  keeping  abreast  of  current  biblical  research,  IZBG  presents 
in  this  issue  2242  items:  abstracts  of  articles,  book  notices,  articles  from  Fest- 
schriften,  etc.  The  entries  are  in  German,  French  and  English,  the  work  of  over 
80  collaborators. 

Journal  for  Theology  and  the  Church,  ed.  R.  W.  Funk,  Harper  Torchbooks/The 
Cloister  Library  (New  York:  Harper  &  Row,  1965,  paper  $1.95  each;  Tubingen: 
Mohr-Siebeck). 

Vol.  1  (TB  251L),  J.  M.  Robinson  et  al.,  The  Bultmann  School  of  Biblical 
Interpretation:  Nezv  Directions ?  xi  and  183  pp.,  4  illustrations. 

Vol.  2  (TB  252L),  R.  Bultmann  et  al.,  Translating  Theology  into  the 
Modern  Age,  xi  and  179  pp. 

An  American  counterpart  to  Z eitTlieolKirche  commences  with  these  two  issues 
in  the  Harper  paperback  series.  The  editorial  board  under  R.  W.  Funk  and  G. 
Ebeling  works  in  close  collaboration  with  the  Tubingen  editors.  The  first  number 
offers  English  versions  of  some  significant  articles  which  appeared  in  ZeitTheol 
Kirche  since  1950,  e.g.,  E.  Haenchen  on  “  ‘We’  in  Acts  and  the  Itinerary”  [cf. 
§  7-197],  E.  Kasemann  on  “God’s  Righteousness  in  Paul”  [§  7-205],  H. 
Koester  on  history  and  cult  in  John  and  Ignatius  [§  5-740],  E.  Dinkier  on  the 
history  of  the  symbol  of  the  Cross  [§  10-723],  E.  Fuchs  on  belief  in  Jesus 
[§  6-211]  and  H.  Braun  on  NT  theology  [§  6-871].  The  articles  of  the  second 
volume  are  concerned  with  historical,  systematic  and  pastoral  theology.  Future 
issues  will  contain  articles  originating  from  American  engagement  in  the  theo¬ 
logical  dialogue  precipitated  by  this  new  publication.  NT  A  will  regularly 
abstract  the  articles  pertinent  to  the  NT. 
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W.  E.  Lynch,  C.M.,  The  Word  Dwells  Among  Us.  A  Foreword  to  the  Biblical 
Books,  Impact  Book  (Milwaukee:  Bruce,  1965,  cloth  $3.95,  paper  $2.50)  x  and 
1/1  pp.  Bibliography.  Indexed. 

Originally  written  as  a  commentary  for  sermons  in  the  Archdiocese  of  San 
Antonio,  Texas,  these  chapters  aim  “to  present  the  findings  of  scholars  in  a 
popular  way.”  The  author,  professor  of  NT  at  Assumption  Seminary,  San 
Antonio,  devotes  a  chapter  to  inspiration  and  interpretation,  then  seven  to  the 
OT  (especially  Genesis  and  Exodus)  and  five  to  the  NT.  He  unifies  his  treat¬ 
ment  by  developing  the  theme  of  “word”  through  the  various  stares  of  the 
biblical  writings. 

H.  Martin  and  R.  Bremner,  Inspiration  of  Scripture  (3rd  ed.;  Applecross, 
Scotland:  Publications  Committee  of  the  Free  Presbyterian  Church  of  Scotland 

1964,  21  s.),  119  pp. 

The  year  1877  witnessed  a  heated  controversy  among  churchmen  in  Scotland 
over  the  interpretation  of  the  doctrine  on  inspiration  contained  in  the  West¬ 
minster  Confession  of  Faith.  Parts  of  that  dispute  are  here  reprinted:  (\)  H. 
Martin’s  criticism  of  M.  Dods,  (2)  seven  letters  from  Martin  to  Dods  taking 
him  to  task  for  his  erroneous  opinions,  (3)  two  speeches  by  R.  Bremner  against 
Dods. 

J.  L.  McKenzie,  S.J.,  Dictionary  of  the  Bible  (Milwaukee:  Bruce, '1965,  $17.95), 
xviii  and  954  pp.,  illustrated,  15  maps.  Bibliography. 

The  books  of  the  Bible,  its  characteristics  and  themes,  geography  and  history, 
technology  and  institutions,  culture  and  personalities,  etc.,  are  concisely  explained 
in  the  more  than  2000  articles  of  this  dictionary.  Treatment  of  various  topics  runs 
from  a  few  lines  to  several  columns  and  includes  over  200  pictures,  some  not 
previously  published  in  English  works,  plus  a  set  of  Rand-McNally  colored 
maps  and  a  chronological  chart.  The  volume  is  thoroughly  cross-referenced.  Fr. 
McKenzie,  who  is  presently  a  member  of  the  Divinity  School  faculty  of  the 
University  of  Chicago,  aims  here  to  present  a  synthesis  of  the  common  con¬ 
clusions  of  scholarship  without  stressing  any  specific  disputed  or  denominational 
positions. 

B.  M.  Metzger,  The  New  Testament,  its  background,  growth,  and  content 
(New  York — Nashville,  Tenn.:  Abingdon  Press,  1965,  $4.75),  288  pp.,  2  maps. 

Bibliography.  Indexed. 

Basic  information  to  students  concerning  the  content  and  historical  back¬ 
ground  of  the  NT  is  divided  by  M  into  three  parts:  (1)  background  of  the  N7 
period,  (2)  aspects  of  Jesus’  life  and  teaching  and  (3)  the  apostolic  age.  The 
individual  chapters  treat  intertestamental  Jewish  history  and  literature  fbut  not 
the  OT  itself),  cultural  and  historical  data  relevant  to  Christs  teach:r.g  and 
finally  the  apostolic  writings  and  the  Church’s  early  expansion.  Footnotes  and 
technical  language  are  kept  to  a  minimum.  The  author  presents  a  consensus  of 
contemporary  scholarly  opinion  along  wdth  some  indication  of  the  processes 
used  in  attempting  to  solve  major  problems. 

The  Oxford  Annotated  Bible  with  the  Apocrypha.  Revised  Standard  Version, 
ed.  H.  G.  May  and  B.  M.  Metzger  (New  York:  Oxford  University  Press,  l*o, 
$10.50),  xxiv,  1544,  xxii  and  298  pp.,  14  maps.  Indexed. 

The  Oxford  Annotated  Bible  [cf.  NT  A  7  (1,  '62)  p.  132]  has  now  been 
combined  with  The  Oxford  Annotated  Apocrypha  [cf.  ST  A  9  (3,  Cd)  p.  4~r/ J 
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in  one  volume  for  the  convenience  of  students.  Each  of  the  original  volumes  is 
included  in  its  integrity  (preserving  the  original  pagination  of  each),  and  this 
new  volume  contains  an  introductory  article  by  B.  M.  Metzger  on  “The  Number, 
Order,  and  Names  of  the  Books  of  the  Bible.” 

G.  M.  Pace,  S.D.B.,  Antologia  biblica,  II  Parte:  Nuovo  Testamento  (Turin: 
Elle  Di  Ci,  1964,  2500  Lire),  600  pp.,  illustrated,  maps. 

After  some  40  pages  of  introductory  information  (geography,  history,  outline 
of  Jesus’  life  and  work,  historicity  of  the  Gospel  accounts,  etc.),  P  offers  a 
mosaic  of  selections  from  the  Gospels  and  the  Epistles  as  a  series  of  vignettes 
about  the  life  of  Jesus  and  the  growth  of  the  early  Church.  Many  illustrations, 
photos  of  archaeological  remains,  maps,  charts  and  outlines  enliven  the  text. 
Footnotes  treat  of  exegetical  points,  theological  animadversions,  etc.  A  separate 
colored  map  of  NT  Palestine  and  the  journeys  of  Paul  is  included. 

A.  Parmelee,  A  Guidebook  to  the  Bible,  Harper  ChapelBooks  CB15L  (New 
York:  Harper  &  Row,  1965,  paper  $1.95),  xi  and  331  pp.,  map.  Bibliography. 
Indexed. 

An  unrevised  reprint  of  her  1948  introduction,  P’s  volume  has  three  divisions: 
OT,  NT,  and  history  of  MS  traditions  and  versions.  The  NT  section  outlines  the 
origins  of  the  Gospels  from  oral  tradition,  the  Synoptic  problem,  Paul’s  legacy, 
etc.,  without  entering  into  exegetical  detail. 

J.  H.  P.  Reumann,  The  Romance  of  Bible  Scripts  and  Scholars:  Chapters  in  the 
History  of  Bible  Transmission  (Englewood  Cliffs,  N.J.:  Prentice-Hall,  1965, 
$5.95),  viii  and  248  pp.  Indexed. 

The  author  of  Four  Centuries  of  the  English  Bible  [cf.  NT  A  7  (2,  ’63)  p. 
263]  and  presently  NT  professor  at  Philadelphia  Seminary  recounts  the  tales  of 
numerous  Bible  translations  including  the  LXX  and  the  versions  of  Marcion, 
Jerome,  Luther,  C.  Thomson  and  R.  Knox.  By  means  of  the  adventures, ’life  and 
milieux  of  these  translators,  R  investigates  the  principles  and  problems  of  Bible 
translation  as  they  have  developed  over  the  last  two  millenia. 

D.  T.  Rowlingson,  A  Bibliographical  Outline  of  New  Testament  Research  and 
Interpretation  (2nd  rev.  ed. ;  Boston:  Boston  University  Bookstore,  1965,  paper 
$1.50),  vii  and  59  pp.  Indexed. 

A  lengthy  mimeographed  historical  bibliography  for  graduate  students  of  the 
NT,  the  work  divides  the  primary  sources  into  several  categories:  (1)  ancient, 
medieval  and  Reformation  periods,  (2)  modern  period  to  1834,  (3)  historical 
view  of  the  NT:  1835 — 1918,  (4)  historical-theological  view:  1918 — 1964. 
Secondary  sources  are  then  given  as  a  supplement.  Each  entry  lists  only  author, 
title  and  date.  A  few  German  and  French  works  are  included  in  each  category. 

J.  H.  Smith,  Understand  the  Bible.  A  Guide  for  Catholics  (New  York — 
London:  Nelson,  1965),  xii  and  228  pp.,  19  plates,  8  figs.  Bibliography.  Indexed. 

Modern  Catholic  teaching  about  the  Bible  is  here  set  forth  in  three  sections: 
the  meaning  and  origin  of  the  Bible,  its  historical  background  and  development, 
and  finally  its  teachings  concerning  God  and  man.  The  book  is  intended  as  a 
general  introduction  to  the  Bible  for  Catholics.  Concluding  appendixes  contain 

( 1 )  a  nine-page  tabulation  of  the  canonical  books,  each  with  its  literary  form  and 

(2)  an  eleven-page  chronological  chart. 
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Theologisches  Be  griff  slexikon  sum  Neuen  Testament,  ed.  L.  Coenen  E  Bev- 
reuther  and  H.  Bietenhard,  1.  Lief:  Abraham— Bewachcn  (Wuppertal •  R 
Brockhaus,  1965,  paper  DM  16.80),  112  pp. 


The  first  fascicle  (of  an  eventual  ten)  in  the  new  Brockhaus  NT  dictionary 
indicates  its  features:  each  article  is  in  three  parts:  (1)  root  meaning  of  the 
word  and  its  profane  and  religious  use  in  Hellenistic  times  (sometimes  reaching 
back  as  far  as  Linear  B),  (2)  occurrence  and  weight  of  the  term  in  the  LXX 
including  Hebrew  equivalent  (also  OT,  Judaism  and  Qumran),  (3)  occurrence’, 
meaning  and  specific  tendency  of  the  term  in  the  different  books  of  the  NT 
Further  tracing  of  the  terms  in  early  Christianity  and  the  Fathers  is  not 
included.  Each  article  concludes  with  a  brief  bibliography  (mostly  references  to 
TIVNT,  RGG,  etc.).  Many  articles  also  contain  a  section  of  hints  for  preaching. 
All  Greek  and  Hebrew  words  are  both  transliterated  and  translated.  A  team  of 
almost  100  collaborators,  under  the  editorial  leadership  of  D.  Muller,  have 
worked  to  prepare  this  two-volume  lexicon. 


A.  W.  Wainwright,  A  Guide  to  the  New  Testament  (London:  Epworth  Press. 
1965,  25  s.),  288  pp.,  2  maps.  Bibliography.  Indexed. 

After  a  chapter  of  introductory  material  on  the  geographical,  historical  and 
social  backgrounds  of  the  NT,  the  NT  and  preaching,  doctrine,  ethics,  etc.,  W 
treats  each  Synoptic  in  turn  and  then  summarizes  the  teaching  of  Jesus  con¬ 
tained  in  them  before  going  on  to  John,  Acts,  Paul,  etc.  Since  the  book  is  one 
of  a  series  of  textbooks  for  “Methodist  Local  Preachers  on  Trial,”  it  keeps  the 
homiletic  need  always  in  focus.  The  volume  presumes  the  use  of  the  NEB.  Its 
author  also  wrote  The  Trinity  in  the  Nezv  Testament  [cf.  NT  A  7  ( 3,  '63)  p. 
397]. 


J.  W.  Wenham,  The  Elements  of  Nczv  Testament  Greek  (New  York — London: 
Cambridge  University  Press,  1965,  $3.75),  xi  and  268  pp.  Indexed. 

J.  W.  Wenham,  Key  to  the  Elements  of  Nezv  Testament  Greek  (New  York — 
London:  Cambridge  University  Press,  1965,  paper  $1.50),  49  pp. 

A  beginner’s  textbook,  based  on  H.  P.  V.  Nunn’s  Elements  of  Nezu  Testament 
Greek,  W’s  grammar  omits  all  that  is  of  secondary  importance  (even  accents) 
and  includes  in  the  vocabulary  almost  every  word  used  more  than  30  times  in 
the  NT.  A  fuller  vocabulary,  a  lengthier  treatment  of  morphology  and  a  more 
systematized  syntax  are  left  to  a  projected  companion  volume.  The  text  is 
divided  into  44  lessons,  each  with  Greek-English  and  English-Greck  exercises. 
Review  exercises,  tables  and  vocabularies  are  provided;  the  Key  may  be  pur¬ 
chased  separately. 

S.  U.  Zuidema,  Van  Bultmann  naar  Fuchs.  Ecu  studie  over  de  studeerkamer  van 
de  predikant  (Franeker,  Netherlands:  T.  Wever,  1964,  7.50  gld.),  95  pp. 

After  discussing  concepts  of  origin,  source  of  faith,  existentiel  encounter  and 
existential  interpretation  as  found  in  the  works  of  E.  buchs,  the  author  shows 
how  F  relates  one  to  the  other.  He  then  indicates  how  F  relates  the  existential 
and  historicocritical  methods  of  exegesis.  Finally  he  considers  F’s  view  of  the 
relationship  between  his  belief,  theology  and  philosophy  to  orthodoxy  and 
heterodoxy,  and  whether  his  self- judgment  in  this  matter  is  acceptable. 
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J.-C.  Barreau,  The  Good  News  of  Jesus,  trans.  R.  R.  Turkel,  Deus  Books  (Glen 
Rock,  N.J. :  Paulist  Press,  1965,  paper  $.95),  159  pp. 

A  series  of  20  brief  chapters  guides  the  general  reader  through  the  mystery 
and  message  of  Jesus,  His  Incarnation,  the  fallen  world,  its  salvation,  the  Church 
and  the  sacraments. 

Card.  A.  Bea,  La  historicidad  de  los  Evangelios  Sinopticos,  Biblioteca  “Razon 
y  Fe”  de  cuestiones  actuales  57  (Madrid:  Ediciones  Fax,  1965),  141  pp. 

A.  Card.  Bea,  S.J.,  The  Study  of  the  Synoptic  Gospels.  New  approaches  and 
outlooks,  trans.  ed.  J.  A.  Fitzmyer,  S.J.  (New  York:  Harper  &  Row,  1965, 
$3.50),  95  pp.  Indexed. 

Cardinal  Bea’s  notes  on  the  problems  of  form-criticism,  which  he  provided  for 
the  Council  Fathers  of  Vatican  II,  were  the  nucleus  of  this  book.  Upon  the 
publication  of  the  Biblical  Commission’s  instruction  on  the  historicity  of  the 
Gospels,  B  published  his  notes  in  revised  and  enlarged  form  as  two  articles  in 
CivCatt  [cf.  §§  9-105;  9-483].  These  articles  were  in  turn  published  as  a  book  by 
Morcelliana  of  Brescia.  It  is  this  latter  version  which  has  now  been  translated 
into  English  and  Spanish.  Each  version  also  contains  the  full  text  of  the  Biblical 
Commission’s  instruction. 

P.  Benoit  and  M.-fL  Boismard,  Synopse  des  quatres  Lvangiles  en  franqais  avec 
paralleles  des  apocryphes  et  des  Peres,  Tome  I:  Textes  (Paris:  Cerf,  1965, 
42  F),  xv  and  374  pp.  Indexed. 

A  companion  volume  to  the  Jerusalem  Bible,  this  synopsis  has  several  dis¬ 
tinctive  features:  the  lines  of  each  pericope  are  spread  out  so  the  reader  can  spot 
at  a  glance  the  correspondences  of  even  individual  words.  The  translation  has 
been  brought  more  in  accord  with  the  demands  of  a  synopsis  by  attempting  to 
translate  the  Greek  terms  consistently  by  the  same  French  words.  Doublets  are 
pointed  out  by  inserting  the  recurring  pericope  in  another  parallel  column  (some 
sections  hence  have  five  or  six  columns).  Pericopes  are  repeated  often  in  order 
that  each  Gospel  can  be  read  continuously  throughout.  The  Fourth  Gospel  is 
integrated  in  its  entirety  into  the  plan  of  the  synopsis.  The  notes  to  each  page 
include  textual  variants,  scriptural  references  and  many  pertinent  quotations 
from  non-canonical  sources:  apocryphal  gospels,  early  Fathers,  papyri,  etc.  A 
second  volume,  planned  as  a  commentary  on  the  synopsis,  is  being  prepared. 

E.  Best,  The  Temptation  and  the  Passion:  The  Markan  Soteriology,  Society 
for  New  Testament  Studies,  Monograph  Series  2  (New  York — London: 
Cambridge  University  Press,  1965,  $6.50),  xiv  and  222  pp.  Bibliography.  Indexed. 

Beginning  with  the  Markan  Temptation  narrative  and  an  examination  of  the 
Markan  understanding  and  use  of  demonic  forces,  B  questions  the  customary 
classification  of  Mark  in  the  soteriological  category  of  victory  of  Christ  over 
demonic  powers  (in  line  with  Phil  2:5-11).  From  a  careful  study  of  the  Markan 
kerygma  and  the  editing  of  the  Markan  Passion  Narrative  he  concludes  that  this 
Gospel  lies  closer  to  the  second  category  of  early  Christian  soteriology:  atone¬ 
ment  for  the  sins  of  men  (akin  to  1  Cor  15:3-4).  In  Mark,  though,  the  victory 
over  Satan  is  already  “fulfilled  in  intention  because  the  Devil  and  the  evil-spirit¬ 
ual  powers  were  overcome — in  the  Temptation  but  not  in  the  Cross  and 
Resurrection.” 
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E.  Biser,  Die  Gleichnisse  Jesu.  Versuch  einer  Deutung  (Munich:  Kosel-Yerlatr 
1965,  DM  15.80),  188  pp. 

Building  on  previous  philological  and  structural  analyses  of  the  parables  by 
Jeremias  and  others,  B  attempts  to  show  the  parables  as  unified  in  their  presenta¬ 
tion  of  God’s  word  breaking  forth  to  form  the  kingdom  of  God.  His  chapters 
include:  a  general  introduction,  the  qualities  needed  in  the  hearer,  the  themes 
of  the  kingdom  and  the  sending  of  the  Son,  and  general  conclusions.  The  author 
is  professor  of  fundamental  theology  at  the  theological-philosophical  Hochschule 
in  Passau. 

C.  Bompois,  Concordance  des  quatre  Evangiles  (Tours:  Maine,  1965,  9.25  F), 
225  pp. 

A  companion  volume  to  the  Synopse  of  the  following  notice,  this  concordance 
has  two  main  features:  (1)  under  each  key  word  are  given  not  only  the 
Scriptural  references,  but  also  the  immediate  context  of  each;  -(2)  the  entries 
are  often  grouped  under  several  headings,  e.g.,  under  God:  unique  God,  triune 
God,  God  the  father,  God  the  Father  of  His  Son  Jesus  Christ,  God  the  Father 
of  men,  holy  God,  true  God,  loving  God,  all-powerful  God,  etc. 

L.-N.  Bompois,  Synopse  d’aprks  la  traduction  E.  Osty  ct  J.  Trinquet  (Tours: 
Marne,  1965,  34.95  F),  xliv  and  385  pp.,  2  maps.  Indexed. 

A  pocket-sized  synopsis  of  a  popular  French  version  of  the  Gospels,  sets  each 
Synoptic  pericope  side  by  side  in  three  columns  (plus  a  fourth  for  notes  on 
exegesis,  cross-references,  variants,  etc.)  across  two  pages  in  such  a  way  that 
(a)  individual  corresponding  verses,  or  parts  thereof,  are  set  off  from  the 
running  text  for  easier  recognition  and  ( b )  each  Gospel  can  be  read  continuously 
in  its  entirety.  Osty  and  Trinquet  have  revised  their  translation  (based  on  Merk, 
1958)  for  this  printing  according  to  the  1960  Nestle  text  and  for  the  purpose 
of  translating  each  Greek  term  by  the  same  French  word.  The  Fourth  Gospel 
is  interposed  throughout,  but  no  attempt  is  made  to  set  it  in  parallel  arrange¬ 
ment  with  the  Synoptics. 

W.  R.  Bowie,  The  Compassionate  Christ.  Reflections  from  the  Gospel  of  Luke 
(New  York — Nashville,  Tenn.:  Abingdon  Press,  1965,  $5.50),  320  pp.  Indexed. 

In  his  latest  book,  the  former  professor  of  practical  theology  at  Union  1  heo- 
logical  Seminary,  presents  personal  reflections  on  the  humanity  and  message  of 
Christ  intended  for  “souls  on  pilgrimage,”  rather  than  for  specialists.  Each  oi 
his  24  chapters  is  given  over  to  a  chapter  of  Luke. 

J.  Cantinat,  C.M.,  Mary  in  the  Bible,  trans.  P.  Barrett,  O.F.M.Cap.  (West¬ 
minster,  Md.:  Newman  Press,  1965,  $5.50),  245  pp. 

A  translation  of  C’s  1963  original  (Le  Puy — Lyon:  Xavier  Mappus)  which 
studies  the  background,  life,  faith,  death  and  assumption  of  Mary  as  well  as  the 
mysteries  of  Christ’s  life  in  which  she  took  part,  this  volume  is  described  as 
“a  readable  little  encyclopedia  on  everything  Marian. 

J.  S.  Cobaleda,  S.J.,  Jesucristo  segun  los  Evangelios  con  la  liturgia  de  la 
santa  tnisa  (Santander:  “Sal  Terrae,”  1964),  157  pp.,  illustrated. 

A  textbook  designed  for  students  between  the  ages  of  12  and  14,  this  booklet 
offers  chapters  on  the  life  of  Christ  according  to  the  Gospels  along  with  a  sh  rt 
explanation  of  the  liturgy  of  the  Mass. 
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F.  G.  Cremer,  Die  Fastenansage  Jesu.  Mk  2,20  und  Parallelen  in  der  Sicht  der 
partristischen  und  scholastischen  Exegese,  Bonner  Biblische  Beitrage  23  (Bonn: 
Peter  Hanstein  Verlag,  1965,  paper  DM  36),  xxx  and  185  pp.  Bibliography. 
Indexed. 

Based  on  his  dissertation,  presented  at  Bonn,  C’s  monograph  presents  and 
compares  the  interpretations  of  Mk  2:20  parr,  in  patristic  and  scholastic  exegesis. 
The  subject  matter  is  divided  into  literal  interpretations  concerned  with  the 
motives  for  fasting,  the  kinds  of  fasting,  and  the  moods  connected  with  it 
(sadness  or  joy).  A  further  section  treats  allegorical  interpretations  concerned 
with  the  connection  of  fasting  to  a  true  expectation  of  Christ  and  to  a  proud 
rejection  of  the  means  of  salvation  (faith  and  the  Eucharist).  Three  fold-out 
charts  trace  the  dependencies  and  parallels  among  the  ancient,  patristic  and 
medieval  commentaries. 

W.  de  Boor,  Die  Apostelgeschichte,  Wuppertaler  Studienbibel  (Wuppertal: 
R.  Brockhaus  Verlag,  1965,  DM  29.80),  469  pp.,  2  maps.  Bibliography.  Indexed. 

Generous  use  of  bold-face  type  (for  the  words  of  the  text  when  they  recur 
in  the  commentary),  plentiful  cross-references  to  both  the  OT  and  the  NT  in 
the  margins,  frequent  appeal  to  the  Greek  text  and  to  its  history  of  interpretation 
help  make  this  exposition  of  Acts  a  tool  both  for  the  student  and  for  the 
general  reader. 

G.  Eichholz,  Auslegung  der  Bergpredigt,  Biblische  Studien  46  (Neukirchen- 
Vluyn:  Neukirchener- Verlag,  1965,  paper  DM  8.30),  165  pp. 

• 

In  his  exposition  of  Mt  5 — 7,  E  seeks  first  the  “theological  profile”  which 
Matthew  gave  the  Sermon:  Matthew  expresses  in  these  chapters  who  Jesus 
was,  i.e.,  he  presents  a  Christology.  The  chapters  analyze  brief  pericopes  and 
pay  close  attention  to  recent  relevant  exegetical  works.  A  final  chapter  treats 
Matthew  and  Paul. 

Das  Evangelium  nach  Matthaus  nut  Aufnahmen  aus  dem  gleichnamigen  Film 
von  Pier  Paolo  Pasolini,  trans.  J.  Kurzinger  (Aschaffenburg:  Pattloch  Verlag, 
1965,  DM  16.80),  184  pp.,  230  photos. 

To  J.  Kurzinger’s  translation  of  Matthew  have  been  added  a  representative 
collection  of  black-and-white  photos  taken  from  the  recent  Italian  film  by 
P.  Pasolini.  J.  C.  Hampe  describes  the  genesis  of  the  film  and  explains  its 
meaning  for  Christians  in  a  short  concluding  essay. 

J.  A.  Fitzmyer,  S.J.,  Die  Wahrheit  der  Evangelien.  Die  “Instructio  de  historica 
Evangeliorum  veritate ”  der  Pdpstlichen  Bibelkommission  vom  21.  April  1964: 
Einfiihrung,  Kommentar,  Text,  Ubersetzung  und  Bibliographie,  Stuttgarter 
Bibelstudien  1  (Stuttgart:  Katholisches  Bibelwerk,  1965,  paper  DM  3.80),  56 
pp.  Bibliography. 

A  slightly  revised  German  translation  of  F’s  commentary  [cf.  §  9-485] 
on  the  Instruction  of  the  Biblical  Commission,  this  booklet  also  includes  a 
German  version  of  the  Instruction  and  a  bibliography  by  P.  Nober  of  some  50 
items  relevant  to  the  document  (translations,  commentaries,  etc.). 

H.  Flender,  Heil  und  Geschichte  in  der  Theologie  des  Lukas,  Beitrage  zur 
evangelischen  Theologie,  Band  41  (Munich:  Chr.  Kaiser  Verlag,  1965,  paper 
DM  14),  152  pp.  Indexed. 

Presented  originally  as  a  dissertation  for  the  theology  faculty  of  the  Fried¬ 
rich- Alexander-Universitat  in  Erlangen-Niirnberg  (1964),  this  work  accepts 
the  conclusions  of  redaction-critical  research  which  show  Luke  not  only  as  a 
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Tradent  but  also  as  a  theologian  ruled  by  a  certain  dogmatic  understanding. 
The  author  treats  Luke’s  dialectical  manner  of  presentation,  the  Christian 
message  in  the  world  with  its  Christological  presuppositions  and  finally  the 
relationship  between  Christ  and  history. 

P.  T.  Forsyth,  The  Person  and  Place  of  Jesus  Christ  (Grand  Rapids:  Eerdmans 
1965,  paper  $2.25),  xiii  and  357  pp. 

The  late  Scottish  theologian’s  chapters  on  Christ,  the  record  of  His  life  and 
work,  His  place  in  the  world  and  in  the  experience  of  men,  which  were  originally 
published  in  1909  and  reprinted  many  times  since,  are  available  again  in  this 
paperback  reprint  of  the  third  revised  edition  of  the  original 

R.  Grob,  Einfiihrung  in  das  Markus-Evangelium  (Zurich — Stuttgart:  Zwingli- 
Verlag,  1965,  24.90  Sw.  fr.),  357  pp.  Bibliography. 

Mark’s  Gospel,  seen  as  a  developing  unity  which  gradually  reveals  Christ,  is 
explained  pericope  by  pericope  from  an  accompanying  translation  so  arranged 
that  structural  elements  are  easily  discernible.  The  book  aims  to  help  private 
readers  of  the  Bible  attain  greater  depth  in  their  study.  It  includes  appendixes 
which  review  schools  of  NT  interpretation  and  of  Markan  exegesis  and  which 
outline  themes  and  stylistic  characteristics  of  this  Gospel. 

D.  Guthrie,  New  Testament  Introduction.  The  Gospels  and  Acts  (Chicago: 
Inter-Varsity  Press,  1965,  $5.95),  380  pp.  Bibliography.  Indexed. 

The  concluding  volume  in  G’s  NT  introduction  [cf.  NT  A  6  (1,  ’61)  p.  145 
and  7  (2,  ’63)  p.  271]  treats  the  individual  Gospels  of  Matthew,  Mark  and 
Luke  (characteristics,  purpose  and  readers,  structure,  authorship,  language, 
contents)  before  handling  the  Synoptic  problem.  It  then  goes  on  to  discuss  the 
rise,  types,  criticism  and  values  of  form-criticism  and  returns  to  an  assessment 
of  the  origins  of  our  present  Gospels.  John  and  Acts  are  then  presented,  with 
special  attention  given  to  the  historicity  of  each. 

C.  Hargreaves,  The  Miracles  of  Jesus,  The  Christian  Students’  Library,  No.  31 
(Madras:  The  Christian  Literature  Society,  1964,  paper  Rs.  4.20),  viii  and 
236  pp. 

The  Vice-Principal  of  Bishop’s  College,  Calcutta,  composed  this  theological 
survey  of  the  Gospel  miracles  for  students  in  India  who  are  preparing  for  their 
L.Tli.  degree.  His  opening  discussion  treats  of  the  nature  and  purpose  of 
miracles,  both  those  done  by  Jesus  and  those  done  by  others.  He  then  surveys 
the  attitudes  of  Eastern  and  Western  Christendom  toward  miracles,  including 
reflections  on  recent  miracles  in  India.  The  core  of  the  book  is  an  analysis  of 
the  Gospel  miracles  under  three  headings:  (1)  those  in  Mark,  (2)  those  only 
in  Luke  or  Matthew,  (3)  those  peculiar  to  John. 

E.  F.  Harrison,  The  Life  of  Christ,  Study-Graph  (Chicago:  Moody  Press, 

1965),  2  pp. 

On  two  laminated  pages  for  students’  notebooks,  H  has  compressed  the  bade 
data,  sources,  chronology,  etc.,  of  the  life  of  Christ. 

A.  J.  B.  Higgins,  Jesus  and  the  Son  of  Man  (Philadelphia:  Fortress  1  re^s, 
1965,  $4.25),  223  pp.  Indexed. 

The  author  examines  the  Son-of-Man  sayings  in  relation  to  the  earthly  activ  - 
ity,  the  sufferings  and  the  glory  of  the  Son  of  Man  as  found  in  -  lark,  Lu  e, 
Matthew,  the  Q-source,  John  and  sources  outside  the  Gospels.  His  main  interest 
is  the  relation  between  the  primitive  Son-of-Man  Christologv  and  the  use  and 
meaning  of  the  title  in  Jesus’  own  teachings.  The  introduction  covers  brief  > 
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the  Jewish  antecedents,  the  philological  problem,  the  improbability  of  Jesus 
having  called  Himself  Son  of  Man  and  the  recent  views  of  E.  Sjoberg,  Cullmann, 
P.  Vielhauer,  E.  Schweizer  and  H.  E.  Todt.  He  concludes  that  when  the  early 
Church  identified  Jesus  with  the  Son  of  Man,  it  did  not  go  unduly  beyond 
Jesus’  own  teaching. 

A.  Jaubert,  The  Date  of  the  Last  Supper,  trans.  I.  Rafferty  (Staten  Island, 
N.Y.:  Alba  House,  1965,  $3.50),  176  pp.  Indexed. 

Mile.  Jaubert’s  1957  study  of  the  problem  of  biblical  calendars  and  Christian 
liturgy  in  relation  to  the  Gospel  accounts  of  the  Last  Supper  [cf.  NT  A  2  (3, 
’58)  p.  294]  is  now  in  an  English  version.  No  changes  have  been  made  in  the 
text  or  notes,  and  the  various  appendixes,  charts,  etc.,  are  included. 

J.  Jervell,  The  Continuing  Search  for  the  Historical  Jesus,  trans.  H.  E.  Kaasa 
(Minneapolis:  Augsburg  Publishing  House,  1965,  $3.00),  106  pp.  Indexed. 

An  introductory  chapter  outlining  the  history  of  the  quest  for  the  historical 
Jesus  and  its  current  renewal  sets  the  stage  for  further  chapters  on  the  problems 
a  scholar  faces  in  this  area  and  on  what  the  sources  actually  tell  us  about  Jesus 
(who  He  was,  the  characteristics  of  His  preaching,  His  trial).  A  final  brief 
chapter  considers  the  implications  of  the  foregoing  for  preaching  and  research. 
Jervell,  who  is  professor  of  NT  exegesis  at  the  University  of  Oslo,  first  pub¬ 
lished  these  essays  in  1962  as  Den  historiske  Jesus. 

S.  E.  Johnson,  Jezus  in  zijn  eigen  tijd,  trans.  A.  van  der  Worp,  Bibliotheek 
van  boeken  bij  de  Bijbel  39  (Baarn,  Netherlands:  Bosch  &  Keuning,  1964, 
paper  3.25  gld.),  159  pp.  Indexed. 

A  translation  of  J’s  earlier  Jesus  in  His  Ozvn  Times  in  which  he  offers  a 
sketch  of  the  geographical,  cultural  and  religious  background  against  which  the 
historical  life  of  Jesus  was  enacted. 

X.  Leon-Dufour,  S.J.,  Etudes  d'Evangile,  Parole  de  Dieu  (Paris:  fiditions  du 
Seuil,  1965),  397  pp.  Indexed. 

Written  as  a  sequel  to  his  earlier  Les  cvangiles  et  Vhistoire  de  Jesus  [cf.  NT  A 
8  (2,  ’64)  290]  and  in  a  frankly  pedagogical  manner,  L-D’s  latest  volume 
offers  the  serious  student  of  the  NT  several  graded  studies  which  lead  him 
step  by  step  through  the  intricacies  of  exegesis  to  show  him  how  to  “work”  a 
text.  The  first  two  chapters  concern  Mt  1  (genealogy  and  annunciation  to 
Joseph).  The  following  studies  emphasize  the  difficulties  and  methodologies 
proper  to  the  exegesis  of  a  Synoptic  pericope:  the  Transfiguration,  the  cure  of 
Simon’s  mother-in-law,  the  quieting  of  the  storm  at  sea,  the  cure  of  the 
epileptic  child,  Mt  14:1 — 16:20,  the  Parables  of  the  Sower  and  the  Wicked 
Husbandmen.  The  appendix  lists  the  “work-plan”  of  each  chapter,  suggesting 
challenging  questions  to  be  considered  before  studying  the  chapter.  A  glossary 
of  technical  terms  is  included. 

C.  H.  Lindijer,  De  sacramenten  in  het  vierde  Evangelie  (Haarlem:  E.  F.  Bohn, 
1964,  paper  7.50  gld.),  100  pp.  Indexed. 

The  author  begins  with  a  review  of  the  literature  of  the  ancient  Church,  of 
the  Reformation  and  of  later  exegesis  which  deals  with  the  sacramental  teaching 
found  in  the  Fourth  Gospel.  There  follows  a  study  of  the  Johannine  material 
which  is  discussed  in  this  connection.  The  author  seeks  to  answer  whether  this 
material  is  really  concerned  with  the  sacraments  and  what  the  Gospel  says  about 
them.  The  study  concludes  with  a  summary  of  the  significance  of  the  sacraments 
in  the  Fourth  Gospel. 
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F.-W.  Maier,  Jesus — Lclircr  der  Gottcsherrschaft  (Wurzbure*  Echter-Verkir 
1965,  DM  24),  190  pp.  *  g’ 

After  a  brief  discussion  of  Jesus  as  teacher,  this  work  of  M  (1883-1957). 
edited  posthumously  from  his  lecture  notes,  is  divided  into  three  parts:  (1)  the 
preaching  of  the  kingdom  of  God,  (2)  the  demands  of  God’s  rule  and  (3)  the 
self-revelation  of  the  Son  of  Man.  A  postscript  by  the  editor  notes  that  the  MS 
breaks  off  in  the  middle  of  the  chapter  on  the  parousia  without  giving  a  clear 
indication  of  M’s  own  solution  to  the  problem  of  the  Second  Coming. 

W.  Neil.  The  Life  and  Teaching  of  Jesus,  Knowing  Christianity  (Philadelphia 
— New  York:  Lippincott,  1965,  $2.95),  190  pp. 

The  general  editor  of  this  series  of  non-technical  presentations  of  the 
Christian  religion  contributes  this  life  of  Jesus  which  first  faces  the  problem 
of  the  sources  and  the  background  material  and  then  commences  with  a  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  Resurrection  before  treating  the  birth,  ministry,  miracles, 
Passion  and  death  of  Jesus.  A  few  concluding  chapters  discuss  the  teaching 
of  Jesus  and  its  meaning  for  today. 

Das  Neue  Testament  fiir  Menschen  unserer  Zeit,  Teil  II:  Apostclgeschichte, 
Brief e,  Offenbarung  (Stuttgart:  Quell-Verlag,  1965,  DM  16),  426  pp.,  92  photos. 

The  second  volume  of  this  modern  version  of  the  NT  coupled  with  evocative 
photos  [cf.  NT  A  9(1,  ’64)  p.  143]  contains  Acts,  the  Epistles' and  Revelation 
translated  by  H.  Bannach,  O.  Kehr,  H.  Reithmiiller  and  H.  Zechner.  The  pur¬ 
pose  of  the  photos  is  to  lead  the  reader  to  thoughtful  reflection  on  the  corre¬ 
sponding  verse.  A  pocket  edition  of  each  volume  is  available  for  DM  7  each. 

A.  Olivier,  L’Evangile  an  premier  siecle,  fitudes  sur  le  Nouveau  Testament 
(Saint-Maurice:  chez  l’auteur  [cite  “La  Thebaine,”  25,  rue  Nocard],  1964). 

Vol.  I:  Evangile  de  saint  Matthieu,  lre  partie  (Chap.  I -XI).  Introduction, 
Commentaire,  Etude  comparative,  Annexes  I — III,  120  pp. 

Mt.  I  1-XI  30— Me.  I  1-13,  Lc.  Ill  1-17  [21.22];  VI  12-49,  Apoc.  IV 
1-11 — V  1-14,  Texte  et  traduction,  10  pp.,  25  charts. 

To  demonstrate  the  inadequacy  of  the  two-source  theory  and  of  other 
approaches  which  see  the  Gospels  as  growing  out  of  ecclesial  origins  (especially 
theories  of  Markan  priority),  the  author  publishes  the  first  of  four  double 
volumes  which  propose  for  study  his  “restoration  of  the  distichs  and  original 
pericopes”  in  order  to  call  the  attention  of  the  scholar  to  the  initiative  of  a 
second-century  redactor.  The  strophic  arrangement  allows  one  to  see,  claims  O, 
that  four  documents  are  enough  to  solve  all  the  problems  of  the  relations  of  the 
Synoptics  to  one  another:  strophic  Matthew  and  strophic  Luke  with  the  com¬ 
plementary  (redactional)  elements  of  each.  The  first  volume  of  this  pair  studies 
the  first  dozen  pericopes  of  strophic  Matthew  and  comments  at  length  on  how 
this  affects  the  plan  of  Matthew.  The  second  volume  reproduces  by  hand  the 
Greek  (and  a  French  translation)  in  the  strophic  arrangement  in  a  series  of 
folding  charts. 

J.  Orr,  The  Resurrection  of  Jesus  (Grand  Rapids:  Zondervan,  1965,  $3.95), 
292  pp.  Indexed. 

A  reprint  of  O’s  1908  defense  of  the  Resurrection  against  the  attacks  of 
higher  criticism,  the  volume  takes  issue  mainly  with  the  works  of  Hamack, 
Renan,  K.  Lake,  Loisy,  T.  Keim,  D.  Strauss,  etc. 
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W.  Ott,  Gebet  und  Heil.  Die  Bedeutung  der  Gebetspardnese  in  der  lukanischen 
Theologie,  Studien  zum  Alten  und  Neuen  Testament,  Band  XII  (Munich: 
Kosel-Verlag,  1965,  paper  DM  25),  161  pp.  Bibliography.  Indexed. 

Ott’s  dissertation,  presented  at  Wurzburg  in  1964,  centers  on  Luke’s  advice 
on  prayer  (Lk  18:1-8).  Utilizing  Synoptic  parallels  and  other  NT  material, 
the  author  elucidates  the  specifically  Lukan  teaching  on  ceaseless  prayer,  es¬ 
pecially  in  contrast  to  Matthew’s  presentation  of  prayer  as  an  expectation  of 
God’s  coming.  Luke  and  Paul  both  stress  prayer  as  a  means  to  achieve  the 
present  holiness  of  the  faithful.  The  treatment  also  discusses  various  relevant 
exegetical  disputes. 

E.  Ruckstuhl,  Chronology  of  the  Last  Days  of  Jesus.  A  Critical  Study,  trans. 
V.  J.  Drapela  (New  York — Rome:  Desclee,  1965,  $3.95),  x  and  143  pp. 
Bibliography. 

Apart  from  the  omission  of  a  short  chapter  on  the  7th-century  witness  of 
Ananias  Sharaquni,  this  is  an  unaltered  translation  of  R’s  1963  appraisal  and 
adoption  of  the  longer  chronology  of  the  Passion  [cf.  NT  A  8  (2,  ’64)  p.  291]. 

H.  E.  Todt,  The  Son  of  Man  in  the  Synoptic  Tradition,  trans.  D.  M.  Barton, 
The  New  Testament  Library  (Philadelphia:  Westminster  Press,  1965,  $8.50), 
366  pp.  Bibliography.  Indexed. 

The  Heidelberg  exegete’s  penetrating  and  provocative  analysis  of  the  Son- 
of-Man  tradition  [cf.  NT  A  5(1,  ’60)  p.  112]  arrives  at  the  conclusion  “that 
there  is  a  Christology  in  the  synoptic  tradition  the  basis  of  which  is  not  a 
Christological  concept  of  Jesus’  person.  This  Christology  conceives  of  Jesus’ 
authority  on  earth.”  The  study  includes  seven  excursuses  wherein  T  discusses 
the  positions  of  E.  Sjoberg,  J.  Wellhausen,  O.  Cullmann,  P.  Vielhauer  and 
(especially  prepared  for  this  edition)  A.  J.  B.  Higgins  in  his  recent  study, 
Jesus  and  the  Son  of  Man  [1965].  This  translation  is  from  the  second  (1963) 
German  edition. 

Werkhefte  zur  Bibelarbeit  (Stuttgart:  Katholisches  Bibelwerk,  1964,  paper  DM 
6.80  each). 

2.  O.  Knoch,  Ein  Sdmann  ging  aus.  Botschaft  der  Gleichnisse.  Eine  Hand- 
reichung,  192  pp.  Bibliography.  Indexed. 

3.  G.  Fischer,  Erfiillt  ist  die  Zeit.  Weg  ins  Neue  Testament,  152  pp.  Bibli¬ 
ography.  Indexed. 

Two  of  a  series  especially  designed  for  group  prayer  and  study,  this  pair  of 
volumes  seeks  to  deepen  the  students’  comprehension  of  the  Gospels  by  exposing 
them  to  the  methods  and  results  of  recent  technical  study,  both  in  exegesis  and 
in  biblical  theology.  Each  chapter  of  K’s  handbook  explains  the  background, 
allusions,  setting  and  meaning  of  a  different  parable,  then  gives  hints  for 
practical  applications,  etc.  In  highly  condensed  form,  F  presents  a  wealth  of 
material:  outlines,  data  on  authorship,  readers,  dates,  etc.,  individual  charac¬ 
teristics  and  theologies  of  each  Gospel  and  Epistle  of  the  NT. 

EPISTLES— APOCALYPSE 

J.  Berstl,  Paulus  von  Tarsus.  Ein  Mann  in  zwei  IVelten  (Stuttgart:  Quell- 
Verlag,  1965,  DM  24),  500  pp. 

Based  on  a  series  of  BBC  programs  given  by  the  author,  this  novel  of  the 
life  of  Paul  appeared  in  English  in  two  volumes:  The  Tentmaker  (1952)  and 
The  Cross  and  the  Eagle  (1955)  and  has  been  translated  into  German  by  the 
author. 
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L.  O.  Bristol,  Paul  and  Thessaloniajis  (Valley  Forge,  Pa.:  Judson  Press  1964 
paper  $1.50),  95  pp.  Bibliography. 

A  general  interpretation  of  1  and  2  Thessalonians  is  here  set  forth  by  the 
late  professor  and  pastor  Lyle,  in  which  he  prefaces  each  chapter  of  exposition 
by  a  free  translation  of  the  Greek. 

H.  Buckmaster,  Paul.  A  Man  Who  Changed  the  World  (New  York— London: 
McGraw-Hill,  1965,  $4.95),  x  and  214  pp.  Bibliography. 

The  author  of  a  novel  about  Paul,  And  Walk  in  Love,  and  many  other  popular 
works  here  turns  her  hand  to  a  biography  based  on  the  generally  accepted 
findings  of  scholars.  The  book  is  intended  for  “adults  and  for  young  people 
with  no  formal  training  in  the  Bible.”  It  is  the  first  of  the  publisher’s  Men  of 
the  Bible  series. 

I.  Castelvecchi,  S.J.,  La  homologia  en  la  carta  a  los  Hebreos.  Estudio 
exegctico-teologico  (Montevideo:  Pellegrini  Impresores,  1964),  56  pp.  Bibli¬ 
ography. 

A  brief  booklet  on  the  use  of  homologia — homologein  in  Hebrews,  this  is  an 
excerpt  from  C’s  dissertation  for  the  Gregorian  University,  Rome.  Presupposing 
the  preliminary  philological  considerations  of  the  dissertation,  these  chapters 
discuss  only  the  peculiarities  of  the  use  of  the  term  in  Hebrews  and  then 
C’s  understanding  of  the  meaning  of  “confess”  in  this  Letter. 

A.  Cole,  The  Epistle  of  Paul  to  the  Galatians.  An  Introduction  and  Commentary , 
Tyndale  New  Testament  Commentaries  9  (Grand  Rapids:  Eerdmans,  1965, 

$3.25),  188  pp. 

The  latest  addition  to  the  Tyndale  series  presents  the  AV  of  Galatians  (in¬ 
cluding  frequent  corrections  based  on  the  Greek)  with  an  exegetical  com¬ 
mentary.  Former  professor  at  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  and  now  a  missionary 
in  Malaya,  C  also  wrote  the  commentary  on  Mark  for  this  series  [cf.  NT  A  6 
(3,  ’62)  p.  416].  He  presents  Galatians  here  as  a  “statement  of  Paul’s  gospel” 
and  “an  apologia  pro  vita  sua .” 

L.  M.  de  Lojendio,  O.S.B.,  El  testimonio  personal  de  San  Pablo,  Patmos  libros 
de  espiritualidad,  118 — 120  (Madrid:  Ediciones  Rialp). 

I:  El  hombre  y  su  paisa je  (1964),  389  pp. 

II:  El  hombre  interior  (1965),  399  pp. 

Ill:  El  hombre  de  accion  (1965),  403  pp. 

Three  volumes  by  the  former  chief  of  the  office  of  information  of  the  Ministry 
of  Foreign  Affairs  in  Spain,  now  a  Benedictine  monk,  describe  the  personality 
of  St.  Paul  and  reflect  upon  the  inner  dynamism  of  the  great  Apostle.  1  he 
author  limits  himself  to  the  NT  evidence  throughout. 

J.  de  Yuyst,  “Oud  en  nieuzv  verbond”  in  de  brief  aan  de  Hebreecn  (Kampen: 
J.  H.  Kok,  1964,  paper  12.50  gld.),  269  pp.  Indexed. 

In  his  doctoral  dissertation  presented  to  the  theological  university  of  the 
Reformed  Church  of  the  Netherlands  at  Kampen,  the  author  traces  the  signifi¬ 
cance  of  diatheke  in  the  OT,  late  Judaism  and  the  N  f.  He  then  discusses  the 
concept  of  “old  and  new  covenant  in  Hebrews  and  concludes  with  a  summary 
of  his  findings  which  point  out  the  continuity  and  discontinuity,  the  likenesses 
and  differences  between  the  two  Covenants  as  conceived  by  the  author  of 
Hebrews. 
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O.  Etzold,  Rechtfertigung  heute.  Ein  Wort  zur  Botschaft  des  Romerbriefs, 
Calwer  Hefte  72  (Stuttgart:  Calwer  Verlag,  1965,  paper  DM  2.50),  47  pp. 

Romans  deals  not  only  with  man’s  righteousness  but  with  God’s  as  well.  In 
discussing  this  facet  of  the  Epistle,  the  author  of  the  pamphlet  treats:  (1)  the 
twofold  work  of  justifying  grace,  (2)  the  misunderstood  “righteousness  which 
has  value  before  God”  and  (3)  the  practical  missionary  aim  of  the  message 
of  justification. 

W.  Hillmann,  O.F.M.,  Der  Brief  an  die  Hebrder,  ed.  J.  Hillmann,  Die  Welt 
der  Bibel,  Kleinkommentare  zur  Heiligen  Schrift,  KK  4  (Diisseldorf:  Patmos- 
Verlag,  1965,  paper  DM  5.80),  105  pp. 

The  lecture  notes  and  writings  of  the  late  W.  Hillmann  have  been  edited  by 
his  brother  who  here  presents  his  lectures  on  Hebrews  delivered  while  he  was 
NT  professor  at  Aachen,  part  of  which  has  been  published  in  BibLeben  during 
1960. 

E.  G.  Kraeling,  I  Have  Kept  the  Faith.  The  Life  of  the  Apostle  Paul  (Chicago 
— San  Francisco:  Rand-McNally,  1965,  $3.95),  320  pp.,  4  maps.  Bibliography. 
Indexed. 

The  author  of  the  Rand-McNally  Bible  Atlas  [cf.  NT  A  8  (2,  ’64)  p.  306], 
formerly  professor  at  Union  Theological  Seminary,  presents  a  biography  of 
Paul  based  on  available  evidence  supplemented  by  imaginative  reconstruction. 
The  book  arose  from  K’s  work  in  preparing  the  Clarified  New  Testament  for 
publication. 

E.  Nellessen,  Untersuchungen  zur  altlate inis c hen  Vberlieferung  des  ersten 
Thessalonicherbriefes,  Bonner  biblische  Beitrage  22  (Bonn:  Peter  Hanstein 
Verlag,  1965,  paper  DM  40),  307  pp.  Bibliography.  Indexed. 

For  the  investigation  of  the  Old  Latin  text  of  1  Thessalonians  the,  author 
examines  the  bilingual  codices  DFG,  the  Freising  Fragments,  the  commentaries 
of  Ambrosiaster,  Pelagius  and  Theodore  of  Mopsuestia,  the  Book  of  Armagh 
and  the  writings  of  Sedulius  Scottus.  The  fruit  of  these  studies  confirms  some 
previously  held  positions  and  undermines  others.  Whether  there  was  one  or 
more  Old  Latin  version  of  1  Thessalonians  cannot  be  determined  from  the 
available  data,  but  at  least  the  extant  MSS  show  a  unity  which  is  not  uni¬ 
formity;  different  types  and  different  strata  of  the  text  are  manifest. 

Philippians,  arranged  by  J.  Bligh,  Scripture  for  Meditation  No.  1  (Heythrop, 
Oxon.:  Athenaeum  Press,  1965,  paper  3  s.  or  $.50),  30  pp. 

One  of  a  projected  series  of  small  pamphlets  for  theological  students  and 
nuns  to  lead  them  to  a  NT-oriented  prayer  life. 

C.  H.  Powell,  Paul  through  modern  eyes.  A  new  look  at  Paul  in  his  letters 
and  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  (Nutfield,  Surrey:  N.S.S.U.,  1965,  18  s.  6  d.), 
192  pp.,  map.  Indexed. 

From  Acts  and  the  Epistles  P  constructs  a  picture  of  Paul  as  a  man  of  his 
time  with  much  of  importance  to  say  to  men  of  our  time.  Though  treating  the 
Pastorals  and  Ephesians  as  not  from  Paul’s  hand,  the  author  rejects  the  findings 
of  computer  analysis  on  the  other  letters.  A  series  of  brief  supplementary 
chapters  discusses  the  sources  the  author  has  used  in  composing  his  popular 
work  as  well  as  a  glossary  of  technical  terms. 
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P.  Prigent,  Apocalypse  et  Liturgie,  Cahiers  theologiques  52  (Neuchatel— 
Paris:  Delachaux  et  Niestle,  1964,  paper  675  Sw.  fr.),  81  pp. 

An  analysis  of  the  Letters  to  the  Seven  Churches  and  of  Apoc  A _ 5  yields 

evidence  of  the  influence  of  the  Christian  paschal  liturgy  on  the  composition  of 
the  Apocalypse.  The  author  indicates  that  a  liturgical  consciousness,  embracing 
Jewish  and  Christian  elements,  controlled  the  presentation  of  Christian  participa¬ 
tion  in  salvation  contained  in  the  Apocalypse. 

La  Sacra  Bibbia,  ed.  S.  Garofalo  (Turin — Rome:  Marietti). 

P.  De  Ambroggi,  Le  Epistole  Pastorali  di  S.  Paolo  a  Timotco  c  a  Tito  (2nd 
ed. ;  1964,  paper  1800  Lire),  xvi  and  258  pp.  Bibliography. 

T.  da  Castel  S.  Pietro,  O.F.M.Cap.,  L’Epistola  agli  Ebrci  (1952,  paper  2000 
Lire),  vi  and  236  pp.  Bibliography. 

P.  De  Ambroggi,  Le  Epistole  Cattoliche  di  Giacomo,  Pietro,  Giovanni  e 
Giuda  (2nd  ed.;  1957,  paper  2300  Lire),  318  pp.,  4  plates,  map.  Bibli¬ 
ography. 

Each  volume  of  this  Italian  commentary  prints  the  Greek  text,  the  Vulgate 
and  an  Italian  translation,  complemented  by  brief  critical  notes  on  the  Greek 
and  Latin  texts  and  a  lengthy,  detailed  exegetical  and  theological  commentary. 
Almost  half  of  each  volume  is  devoted  to  introductory  material  (historical 
background,  literary  genre  and  antecedents,  addressees,  external  and  internal 
criticism,  date,  authorship,  canonicity,  liturgical  use,  etc.).  All  are  part  of  a 
series  intended  to  provide  Italian  students  and  priests  with  an  authoritative, 
scholarly,  up-to-date  commentary. 

G.  Sciiille,  F ruhchristliche  Hymnen  (Berlin:  Evangelische  Verlagsanstalt, 
1965,  paper  DM  12.80),  161  pp.  Bibliography. 

Based  on  his  1953  Gottingen  dissertation,  S’s  monograph  investigates  the 
genre  “Redeemer-songs”  in  the  NT  and  related  material,  esp.  Eph  2:14-18  and 
Col  2:9-15.  Further  chapters  treat  similar  forms:  initiation-songs  (e.g.,  Eph 
1:3-12;  2:4-10)  and  baptismal  liturgical  formulas.  Two  excursuses  discuss  the 
liturgical  question  implicit  in  his  treatment:  (1)  on  the  eschatology  of 
Ephesians  and  (2)  on  witness-formulas.  The  whole  work  is  meant  as  but  a 
foundation  for  further  studies  to  provide  precision  in  the  isolating  of  the  partic¬ 
ular  genre. 

P.  Stuhlmacher,  Gercchtigkeit  Gottes  bei  Panins,  Forschungen  zur  Religion 
und  Literatur  des  Alten  und  Neuen  Testaments,  87.  Heft  (Gottingen:  \  anden- 
hoeck  &  Ruprecht,  1965,  cloth  DM  24,  paper  19.80),  276  pp.  Indexed. 

The  author  opens  his  study  of  dikaiosnne  theon  with  a  70-page  survey  of  the 
history  of  the  interpretation  of  the  term  from  the  early  Fathers,  through  the 
Reformers,  to  F.  C.  Baur  and  on  into  the  twentieth  century.  He  then  briefly 
investigates  the  Pauline  use  of  the  term  in  2  Corinthians,  Romans  and  Philip- 
pians  before  treating  its  use  in  Greek  thought,  Hellenistic  Judaism,  the  Oi, 
apocalyptic  (including  Qumran)  and  in  the  synagogue.  1  he  non-Pauline  NT 
usage  (Matthew,  James,  Luke,  the  Johannine  school,  the  Apocalypse)  is  then 
surveyed  and  finally  the  understanding  of  the  term  as  a  hallmark  oi  I  auline 
eschatology,  Christology,  ecclesiology  and  teaching  of  justification.  He  concludes 
with  some  hints  as  to  what  his  interpretation  of  the  term  (i.e.,  “Gottes  be- 
freiendes  Recht”)  implies  for  some  other  NT  pericopes. 
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W.  Thusing,  Per  Christum  in  Deum.  Studien  zum  Verhdltnis  von  Christo- 
zentrik  und  Theozentrik  in  den  paulinischen  Hauptbriefen,  Neutestamentliche 
Abhandlungen,  N.F.  1  (Munster:  Verlag  Aschendorff,  1965,  cloth  DM  34, 
paper  32),  xvi  and  275  pp.  Bibliography.  Indexed. 

With  this  volume  the  older  exegetical  monograph  series,  Neutestamentliche 
Abhandlungen,  gives  way  to  a  new  series  oriented  toward  a  public  interested 
in  biblical  theology.  Thusing  analyzes  Paul’s  solution  to  the  problem  of  relating 
and  harmonizing  Jewish  God-centeredness  with  Christian  Christ-centeredness. 
From  a  systematic  analysis  of  pertinent  Pauline  texts  he  concludes  that  Christ’s 
whole  existence  is  portrayed  as  in  Deum  and  that  we  partake  of  this  God-ward 
movement  by  union  with  Christ  ( per  Christum ).  Special  attention  is  paid  to 
1  Cor  15:24,  28. 

R.  Williamson,  The  Epistle  to  the  Hebrezvs,  Epworth  Preacher’s  Commen¬ 
taries  (London:  Epworth  Press,  1965,  12  s.  6  d.),  xiii  and  137  pp.  Indexed. 

Following  the  usual  format  of  this  series  (explaining  the  general  meaning 
of  the  text  and  indicating  its  relevance  to  human  need  in  the  present  situation), 
W  presents  an  exposition  designed  as  an  aid  to  effective  preaching.  Though  he 
does  not  choose  between  Apollos  and  Barnabas  as  the  author  of  the  treatise, 
he  does  believe  that  the  addressees  were  Jewish  Christians  of  Rome  between 
the  years  A.D.  49  and  64.  The  commentary  follows  the  RV  text. 

BIBLICAL  THEOLOGY 

G.  Baum,  O.S.A.,  Les  juifs  et  VEvangile,  trans.  J.  Mignon,  Lectio  Divina  41 
(Paris:  Cerf,  1965,  paper  17.40  F),  330  pp.  Bibliography. 

A  French  version  of  B’s  1961  study  of  Israel  and  the  Church  in  the  NT  [cf. 
NT  A  6  (2,  ’62)  p.  273],  this  edition  contains  a  brief  “postface”  in  which  the 
author  indicates  how  his  thought  has  evolved  since  the  first  edition. 

» 

The  Bible  on  .  .  .  (De  Pere,  Wise.:  St.  Norbert  Abbey  Press,  1965,  paper 
$.95  each). 

L.  Hermans,  The  Bible  on  the  Childhood  of  Jesus,  trans.  H.  J.  J.  Vaughan, 

112  pp. 

J.  S.  Lescrauwaet,  The  Bible  on  Christian  Unity,  trans.  N.  D.  Smith,  160  pp. 

Of  the  latest  two  books  in  this  series  of  popular  biblical  theology  [cf.  NT  A  9 
(3,  ’65),  p.  439],  the  first  concerns  Lk  1 — 2  (based  on  Laurentin,  Lyonnet 
and  Gaechter)  and  the  second  is  written  “to  show  what  the  Bible  has  to  say 
both  about  the  task  of  Catholics  in  preserving  unity  within  their  own  Church 
and  about  their  task  in  achieving  reconciliation  with  all  Christians.” 

R.  E.  Brown,  S.S.,  Nezv  Testament  Essays,  Impact  Book  (Milwaukee:  Bruce, 
1965,  $5.00),  xvi  and  280  pp.  Indexed. 

A  collection  of  14  articles  by  B,  all  previously  published  elsewhere,  are  here 
gathered  under  two  main  headings:  (1)  biblical  research  today  and  its  ecu¬ 
menical  possibilities  and  (2)  examples  of  modern  biblical  research  into  the 
Gospels.  The  latter  section  includes  eight  articles  on  the  Fourth  Gospel  and 
three  on  the  Synoptics.  Apart  from  the  paper  on  Qumran  and  John  from  The 
Scrolls  and  the  Nezv  Testament  (1957)  and  one  on  the  Gospel  miracles  from 
the  Gruenthaner  Festschrift  (1962),  the  articles  have  been  abstracted  in  NT  A 
[cf.  §§  5-433;  6-159;  6-288;  6-806;  7-91;  7-173;  7-545;  8-607;  9-2;  9-291; 
10-150]. 
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E.  Brunner,  The  Mediator.  A  Study  of  the  Central  Doctrine  of  the  Christian 
Faith,  trans.  O.  Wyon  (Philadelphia:  Westminster  Press,  1965,  paper  S3  25) 
624  pp.  Indexed.  >  '* 

Brunner’s  theological  classic,  which  argues  that  “only  in  Jesus  Christ  can 
we  know  ourselves  as  we  really  are,  that  only  in  Jesus  Christ  can  God  be  known 
as  he  really  is,”  is  now  available  in  paperback  format,  unchanged  from  the  1947 
English  edition.  After  20  pages  of  preliminary  considerations  on  the  distinction 
between  general  and  specific  revelation  and  the  problem  of  faith  and  historical 
research,  R  studies  first  the  person  of  Christ  (deity,  Incarnation,  humanity) 
and  then  His  work  (revelation,  reconciliation,  dominion). 

L.  Cerfaux,  La  theologie  de  VBglise  suivant  saint  Paul,  Unam  Sanctam  54 
(New  rev.  ed. ;  Paris:  Cerf,  1965,  paper  28.50  F),  430  pp.  Indexed. 

The  third  edition  of  C’s  study  of  the  Church  in  Paul  features  several  changes: 
more  attention  to  the  Dead  Sea  Scrolls,  additions  to  the  bibliography  and  es¬ 
pecially  some  revisions  in  the  light  of  Vatican  IPs  Constitution  on  the  Church 
(e.g.,  further  precision  of  the  notions  of  the  mystery  of  the  Church,  the  relation 
between  the  Church  and  the  kingdom  of  God.  and  the  structure  of  the  Catholic 
hierarchy).  The  English  version  was  noticed  in  NT  A  4(1,  ’59)  p.  99. 

A.  Cole,  The  Body  of  Christ.  A  Nezv  Testament  Image  of  the  Church,  Chris¬ 
tian  Foundations  (Philadelphia:  Westminster  Press,  1965,  paper  $1.25),  90  pp. 

An  American  edition  of  C’s  popular  paperback  [cf.  NT  A  9  (2;  ’65)  p.  283], 
this  version  differs  in  no  essentials  from  the  earlier  one. 

J.  M.  Connolly,  Human  History  and  the  Word  of  God.  The  Christian  Meaning 
of  History  in  Contemporary  Thought  (New  York — London:  Macmillan,  1965, 
$6.50),  xix  and  327  pp.  Indexed. 

Recent  concern  with  the  theology  of  history  provides  the  author  with  a  starting 
point  for  “the  sketching  out  of  a  theology  of  history  that  takes  full  cognizance 
of  the  Christ  event.”  He  first  surveys  the  historical  development  of  philosophy 
and  history  and  their  interrelationships,  especially  in  the  nineteenth  and 
twentieth  centuries.  The  quest  for  the  historical  Jesus  then  occupies  his 
attention,  under  the  heading  “toward  a  Christian  apologetic,”  with  extended 
treatment  of  the  contributions  of  Bultmann  and  A.  Richardson.  Then,  after 
studying  Protestant  and  Catholic  theologies  of  history,  he  coordinates  the  ele¬ 
ments  from  which  a  theology  of  history  may  be  presented:  the  word  of  God 
and  its  proclamation.  The  author  is  a  New  York  diocesan  priest  who  wrote 
Voices  of  France  (1961),  a  similar  survey  of  French  theological  currents. 

J.  de  Fraine,  S.J.,  Adam  and  the  Family  of  Man,  trans.  D.  Raible,  C.PP.S. 
(Staten  Island,  N.Y.:  Alba  House,  1965,  $4.95),  287  pp.  Bibliography. 

For  the  English  version  of  de  F’s  study  of  the  notion  of  corporate  personality 
[cf.  NT  A  5(1,  ’60)  p.  117],  the  documentation  has  been  somewhat  expanded, 
but  the  index  omitted.  Most  of  the  book  concerns  the  OT,  but  the  last  chapter 
treats  the  application  of  corporate  personality  in  the  NT,  especially  in  the 
Pauline  corpus. 

A.  de  Groot,  S.V.D.,  Das  W under  im  Zeugnis  der  Bibel,  Im  Zeugnis  der  Bibel, 
Band  2  (Salzburg:  O.  Muller  Verlag,  1965,  paper  39  6.  Sch.),  112  pp. 

The  popular  Dutch  collection  of  biblical  theological  essays  is  being  translated 
into  several  languages  [cf.  NT  A  9  (3,  ’65)  p.  439].  In  this  volume  the  author 
investigates  the  historical  and  eschatological  aspects  of  both  01  and  X  1  miracles 
with  special  attention  to  Matthew  and  John. 
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R.  C.  Dentan,  A  First  Reader  in  Biblical  Theology.  The  Design  of  the  Scrip¬ 
tures,  Seabury  Paperback  SP  20  (New  York:  Seabury  Press,  1965,  paper 
$1.95),  xii  and  276  pp.  Bibliography.  Indexed. 

In  this  paperback  edition  of  D’s  earlier  primer  of  biblical  theology,  the  sub¬ 
title  is  now  the  title,  but  no  other  changes  are  evident  [cf.  NT  A  5  (3,  ’61) 
p.  360]. 

C.  H.  Dodd,  According  to  the  Scriptures.  The  Sub-structure  of  New  Testament 
Theology,  Fontana  Books  2005r  (London:  Collins,  1965,  paper  3  s.  6  d.),  145  pp. 

Dodd’s  1952  “attempt  to  discover  just  how  the  Old  Testament  was  employed 
to  elucidate  the  kerygma  in  the  earliest  period  accessible  to  us  and  in  circles 
which  exerted  permanent  influence  on  Christian  thought”  is  now  available  in 
pocketbook  format.  No  changes  have  been  made  for  this  edition.  The  book 
represents  the  Stone  Lectures,  delivered  at  Princeton  Theological  Seminary  in 
1950. 

C.  H.  Dodd,  Christ  and  the  New  Humanity.  Two  Essays,  Facet  Books,  Social 
Ethics  Series  6  (Philadelphia:  Fortress  Press,  1965,  paper  $.75),  ix  and  35 
pp.  Bibliography. 

The  first  of  D’s  two  papers,  “Christianity  and  the  Reconciliation  of  the 
Nations,”  was  published  by  the  SCM  Press  in  1952,  and  the  second,  “The  Gospel 
and  the  Law  of  Christ,”  was  a  1947  publication  of  Longmans,  Green,  London. 
They  both  seek  to  understand  the  NT  ethical  position  and  apply  it  to  the 
modern  situation. 

E.  Fuchs,  Glaube  und  Erfahrung.  Zum  christologischen  Problem  im  Neuen 
Testament,  Gesammelte  Aufsatze  III  (Tubingen:  Mohr-Siebeck,  1965,  cloth 
DM  35,  paper  30),  xi  and  523  pp.  Indexed. 

The  third  volume  of  F’s  collected  writings  contains  25  essays  and  sermons. 
The  volume  opens  with  some  reconsiderations  of  the  question  of  the  historical 
Jesus.  There  follow  papers  on  Bultmann’s  Jesus  (1932),  the  Resurrection  and 
the  beginning  of  the  Church  (1932),  the  creed  (1935),  hermeneutics  (1959), 
the  NT  and  the  hermeneutical  problem  [cf.  §  6-671],  the  possibility  of 
experiencing  God  (1963),  old  and  new  hermeneutics  (1962),  speech-event  and 
Christology  (1961),  faith  in  Jesus  [§  6-211],  the  tension  in  NT  faith  [§  7-617], 
the  understanding  of  Christ  in  Paul  and  John  (1963),  self-control  in  Paul 
(1961),  1  Thes  5:1-11  (1963),  Rom  7:7-12,  21-23  [§  8-234],  the  Prodigal  Son 
(1963),  preaching  (1963),  Jesus  Christ  (1964),  Mt  20:1-16  (1962)  and 
Jn  1:14,  16  (1963).  The  majority  of  the  articles  have  been  previously  published 
in  sources  not  easily  accessible;  several  are  published  here  for  the  first  time. 

R.  H.  Fuller,  The  Foundations  of  New  Testament  Christology  (New  York: 
Scribner’s,  1965,  $5.95),  268  pp.  Indexed. 

The  genesis  of  NT  Christology  is  sought  in  the  early  Church’s  response  to 
the  risen  Christ  and  in  the  cultural  influences  affecting  that  response.  The 
author  commences  with  the  Christological  “tools”  (terms,  images,  concepts, 
patterns)  of  the  early  Church  which  derived  from  Palestinian  and  Hellenistic 
Judaism  and  from  the  Greco-Roman  world.  Then  follows  a  chapter  on  Jesus’ 
self-understanding  (the  Christological  titles)  which  leads  to  the  kerygma  and 
the  resultant  emerging  Christology.  Further  chapters  delineate  the  developments 
in  the  Hellenistic  Jewish  mission  (two-stage  Christology:  earthly  life — exalta¬ 
tion)  and  in  the  Hellenistic  Gentile  mission  (three-stage  Christology:  pre¬ 
existence — Incarnation — exaltation)  on  which  later  ontological  statements  were 
built. 
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A.  E.  Gould,  Jesus,  King  Most  Wonderful.  Studies  in  the  Sovereignty  and 
Saviourhood  of  Jesus  Christ  (London:  Allen  &  Unwin,  1965,  20  s.)  208  dd. 

Bibliography. 

In  G’s  study,  written  for  the  ordinary  believer  attempting  to  find  religious 
certainty  in  the  present  age,  the  Matthean  idea  of  Christ’s  kingship,  considered 
as  “the  one  concept  which  does  full  justice  to  what  the  New  Testament  writers 
wanted  to  report,”  forms  the  basis  for  the  selection  and  arrangement  of  material. 
Chapters  are  prefaced  by  devotional  readings  from  spiritual  classics  and  by 
original  prayers. 

F.  Hahn,  Mission  in  the  Nezu  Testament,  trans.  F.  Clarke,  Studies  in  Biblical 
Theology,  No.  47  (Naperville,  Ill.:  Allenson,  1965,  paper  $4.50),  184  pp. 

Indexed. 

An  English  version  of  H’s  dissertation  [cf.  NT  A  8  (3,  ’64)  p.  478]  is  now 
ready.  “The  presentation  concentrates  on  the  history  of  the  way  in  which  the 
mission  was  understood,  while  discussions  about  missionary  methods  and  preach¬ 
ing,  about  the  position  of  missionaries  and  the  newly  formed  churches,  are  left 
aside,  as  is  also  the  whole  complex  of  the  spread  of  Christianity  in  the  New 
Testament  period.” 

E.  Jeanneret  et  al.,  Ministbres  et  laicat  (Taize:  Presses  de  Taize,  1964), 

318  pp. 

At  Bossey  during  Easter  week,  1964,  a  “Semaine  romande  de  theologie 
pastorale”  was  held.  The  papers  read  at  that  meeting  were  published  as  Nos. 
71-72  of  VcrbCaro  [cf.  §§  9-856;  9-988;  9-1064;  9-1067;  10-285;  10-336].  The 
Community  of  Taize  has  now  reprinted  the  whole  collection,  16  articles  in  all, 
as  a  separate  book. 

A.  Jones,  God’s  Living  Word,  Deus  Books  (Glen  Rock,  N.J.:  Paulist  Press, 
1965,  paper  $.95),  208  pp.  Indexed. 

A  paperback  edition  of  J’s  1961  study  of  the  dynamics  of  “word”  and  its 
multivalent  connotation  in  scriptural  use  [cf.  NT  A  6  (2,  ’62)  p.  260],  this 
edition  does  not  differ  from  the  original. 

H.  Kraf.mer,  The  Bible  and  Social  Ethics,  Facet  Books,  Social  Ethics  Series  5 
(Philadelphia:  Fortress  Press,  1965,  paper  $.75),  ix  and  38  pp.  Bibliography. 

As  part  of  a  new  series  of  Facet  Books,  parallel  to  their  “Biblical  Series,” 
the  editors  include  some  lectures  given  by  K  at  the  Ecumenical  Institute  in 
Bossey  and  first  published  in  the  Papers  of  the  Ecumenical  Institute,  Vol.  IV 
(Geneva.  1949).  The  two  lectures  concern  the  need  for  a  new  social  ethic,  and 
Christ’s  kingship  today. 

J.  G.  Machen,  The  Virgin  Birth  of  Christ  (Grand  Rapids:  Baker  Book  House, 
1965,  paper  $2.95),  xi  and  415  pp.  Indexed. 

Originally  published  in  1930  and  slightly  revised  in  1932,  M’s  defense  of  the 
historicity  of  the  virgin  birth  examines  the  NT  data  concerning  the  event  and 
then  the  theories  which  hold  that  the  idea  arose  from  Jewish  or  pagan  sources. 
The  present  reprinting  is  from  the  1932  edition. 

F.  Mussner,  Christ  and  the  End  of  the  World.  A  Biblical  Study  in  Eschatology, 
trans.  M.  von  Eroes,  Contemporary  Catechetics  PL-8  (Notre  Dame,  Ind.: 
University  of  Notre  Dame  Press,  1965,  paper  $.95),  71  pp.  Bibliography. 

Part  of  a  new  series  of  background  material  for  catechists,  this  analysis  of 
Mk  13  by  a  Trier  NT  professor  aims  to  clarify  the  NT  teaching  about  the 
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“last  things.”  The  original,  W as  lehrt  Jesus  iiber  das  Ende  der  Welt?,  was 
published  in  1958  by  Herder,  Freiburg. 

Proceedings :  Society  of  Catholic  College  Teachers  of  Sacred  Doctrine.  Eleventh 
Annual  Convention  (Weston,  Mass.:  Regis  College,  1965,  paper  $3.00),  238  pp. 

The  papers  of  the  1965  convention  of  the  S.C.C.T.S.D.  centered  around  the 
question  of  freedom.  A  consideration  by  G.  Moran  of  “Freedom  as  Found  in 
Christian  Revelation”  is  abstracted  in  this  issue  of  NT  A  [§  10-684].  Other 
papers,  of  a  more  theological  orientation,  were  read  by  K.  J.  Schmitz,  B.  Haring. 
C.SS.R.,  and  J.  H.  Wright,  S.J. 

K.  Rahner  and  H.  Vorgrimler,  Theological  Dictionary,  ed.  C.  Ernst,  O.P.; 
trans.  R.  Strachan  (New  York:  Herder  &  Herder,  1965,  $6.50),  493  pp. 

The  translation  of  the  Rahner- Vorgrimler  Worterbuch  [cf.  NT  A  6  (3,  ’62) 
p.  412]  differs  little  from  the  original:  some  references  to  Vatican  II  have 
been  included,  and  the  supplementary  index  has  been  omitted.  Though  primarily 
theological,  the  work  contains  many  articles  of  interest  to  NT  students: 
conscience,  demons,  doxa,  myth,  pleroma,  revelation,  etc. 

J.  Roloff,  Apostolat-Verkilndigung-Kirche.  Ur  sprung,  Inhalt  und  Funktion  der 
kirchlichen  Apostelamtes  nach  Paulus,  Lukas  und  den  Pastoralbriefen  (Guter- 
sloh:  Gerd  Mohn,  1965,  DM  19.80),  296  pp.  Bibliography.  Indexed. 

An  abridgment  of  the  author’s  1964  Hamburg  dissertation  investigates  the 
theological  content  of  the  concept  of  apostle  in  some  NT  documents.  The  analysis, 
divided  into  an  introductory  section  and  chapters  on  Paul,  the  Twelve,  the 
Lukan  writings  and  the  Pastorals,  stresses  the  connection  of  apostleship  to 
kerygma  and  its  relevance  for  contemporary  issues.  An  appendix  traces  the 
early  history  of  the  term  apostolos. 

A.  Romeo,  II  presente  e  il  futuro  nella  Rivelazione  Biblica  (Rome — New  York: 
Desclee  &  Co.,  1964),  xxxv  and  287  pp. 

A  collection  of  essays  by  Msgr.  Romeo  of  the  Lateran  University,  Rome, 
this  volume  includes  studies  on  Augustine’s  two  cities  (1957),  the  real  presence 
and  final  return  of  Jesus  (1952),  1  Thes  4:13-18  (1929),  1  Cor  15:51  (1934), 
Mary  and  the  Incarnate  Word  in  the  OT  poetic  and  wisdom  literature  (1958), 
Apoc  12  (1955),  the  essence  of  religion  (1957),  Judaism  (1946),  the  theologian’s 
attitude  to  contemporary  problems  (1957),  and  one  previously  unpublished  essay 
on  collective  and  individual  religion.  A  lengthy  introduction  serves  to  correct 
and  nuance  some  of  the  papers  and  bring  them  up  to  date. 

K.  H.  Schelkle,  Disciple  et  apotre.  Commentaire  biblique  du  ministere  sacer¬ 
dotal,  trans.  F.  Schanen  (Le  Puy — Paris:  Xavier  Mappus,  1965,  paper  8.65 
F),  124  pp. 

The  French  version  of  S’s  collection  of  essays  on  the  apostolate  of  the  priest 
differs  in  no  appreciable  way  from  the  English  version  noted  in  NT  A  10  (1,  ’65) 
p.  148. 

R.  Schnackenburg,  The  Church  in  the  New  Testament,  trans.  W.  J.  O’Hara 
(New  York:  Herder  &  Herder,  1965,  $4.95),  222  pp.  Bibliographies. 

For  the  English  version  of  S’s  work  on  the  early  Church’s  self-understanding 
[cf.  NT  A  7(1,  ’62),  p.  148],  the  bibliography  has  been  brought  up  to  date, 
but  no  other  changes  have  been  introduced.  The  work  is  conceived  as  a  sequel 
and  development  of  his  earlier  work,  God's  Rule  and  Kingdom  (1963). 
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C.  Spicq,  O.P.,  Agape  in  the  New  Testament ,  Vol.  II:  Agape  in  the  Epistles 
of  St.  Paul,  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  and  the  Epistles  of  St.  James,  St.  Peter 
and  St.  Jude,  trans.  M.  A.  McNamara,  O.P.,  and  M.  H.  Richter,  O.P.(St.  Louis 
— London:  B.  Herder  Book  Co.,  1965,  $6.95),  x  and  450  pp.  Indexed. 

The  second  volume  of  the  English  translation  of  S’s  major  work  [cf.  NT  A  8 
(2,  ’64)  p.  302]  deals  with  agape  and  its  cognates  in  Paul,  Acts,  and  the 
Epistles  of  James,  Peter  and  Jude.  The  notes,  abbreviated  from  the  French, 
are  limited  mostly  to  Scripture  references.  The  third  volume  will  cover  the 
Johannine  writings. 

Spirituality  in  Church  and  World,  ed.  C.  Duquoc,  O.P.,  Concilium,  Spirituality, 
Vol.  9  (Glen  Rock,  N.J.:  Paulist  Press,  1965,  $4.50),  viii  and  166  pp. 

The  ninth  volume  of  Concilium  opens  with  an  article  by  H.  U.  von  Balthasar 
on  “The  Gospel  as  Norm  and  Test  of  All  Spirituality  in  the  Church.”  Subse¬ 
quent  chapters  are  concerned  with  various  aspects  of  Christian  and  non-Chris¬ 
tian  spiritualities  and  their  present  tendencies,  including  a  paper  by  E.  Ranwez 
on  “The  Three  Evangelical  Counsels.” 

U.  J.  Steiner,  O.S.B.,  Contemporary  Theology.  A  reading  guide  (Collcgcville, 
Minn.:  Liturgical  Press,  1965,  paper  $1.50),  vi  and  120  pp.  Indexed. 

An  annotated  bibliography  for  “Catholic  priests  and  students  of  Catholic 
theology,”  the  scope  of  the  list  is  “the  core  of  the  traditional  seminary  curricu¬ 
lum.”  It  includes  the  selections  under  the  following  headings:  Scripture  (30  pp.), 
systematic  theology  (22  pp.),  liturgy  (5  pp.),  ecumenics  (10  pp.),  moral 
theology  (5  pp.),  Church  history  (12  pp.),  pastoral  theology  (8  pp.),  pastoral 
psychology  and  counselling  (5  pp.),  pastoral  sociology  (3  pp.)  and  Christian 
art  and  architecture  (3  pp.).  No  distinction  is  made  between  Catholic  and 
Protestant  authors  and  the  latter  are  very  well  represented,  especially  in  the 
Scripture  section.  Most  of  the  selections  appeared  within  the  last  decade. 

THE  WORLD  OF  THE  NEW  TESTAMENT 

N.  Appel,  S.J.,  Kanon  und  Kirche.  Die  Kanonkrise  im  heutigen  Protestantismus 
als  kontroverstheologisches  Problem,  Konfessionskundliche  und  kontroverstheo- 
logische  Studien,  Band  IX  (Paderborn:  Bonifacius-Druckerei,  1964,  DM  24.80), 
415  pp.  Bibliography.  Indexed. 

The  sub-title  of  A’s  dissertation  (Gregorian  University,  Rome,  1961)  ade¬ 
quately  describes  its  principal  concern.  The  first  half  contains  a  historical  survey 
of  such  problems  as  autopistos,  decisions  of  the  early  Church,  apostolic  author¬ 
ship  and  evangelical  content,  each  of  which  is  followed  by  A’s  own  critical 
observations.  The  second  half  concerns  the  canon  as  a  regula  fidei  and  is  mostly 
a  contrast  of  the  Catholic  and  Reformation  positions. 

C.  Burch ard,  Untersuchungcn  su  Joseph  und  Ascncth.  Vberlieferung-Ortsbe- 
stimmung,  Wissenschaftliche  Untersuchungen  zum  Neuen  1  estament  8  (  1  iibin- 
gen:  Mohr-Siebeck,  1965,  cloth  DM  48.50,  paper  44),  viii  and  180  pp.  Bibliog¬ 
raphy.  Indexed. 

The  complex  history  of  the  text  and  versions  of  Joseph  und  Asenctli  forms  the 
first  part  of  B’s  monograph.  He  investigates  in  detail  the  extant  MSS,  especially 
of  the  Greek  tradition,  then  institutes  a  comparative  study  of  the  Syrian,  Arme¬ 
nian,  Latin  (two  versions,  one  reworked  in  later  European  sources),  Slavic,  1  iter 
Greek,  Rumanian  and  (now  lost)  Ethiopian  versions,  flow  these  versions  relate 
to  the  original  and  what  contribution  they  might  make  toward  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  a  critical  text  is  studied  next.  1  he  author  then  oilers  some  conclusions 
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on  the  origin  ( Jewish-Hellenistic,  but  not  Essene  or  “Therapeutic”),  interpreta¬ 
tion  (e.g.,  relation  to  Rom  4;  Gal  4:21-31;  1  Cor  10;  Mt  16:17-19),  date  and 
place  of  origin  (Egypt,  toward  end  of  first  century  B.C.)  of  the  writing.  A  brief 
note  on  its  importance  for  NT  scholars  concludes  the  volume. 

R.  M.  Grant,  The  Formation  of  the  New  Testament  (New  York:  Harper  & 
Row,  1965,  $4.00),  194  pp.  Bibliography.  Indexed. 

The  formation  of  the  authoritative  canon  of  the  NT  during  the  second  century 
is  studied  by  analyzing  the  use  of  the  NT  in  Jewish  and  Hellenistic  streams  of 
Christianity,  the  Apologists,  the  Alexandrians,  the  Fathers  and  the  Gnostics. 
Gentile  Christianity  is  seen  as  principally  responsible  for  the  movement  leading 
to  the  formation  of  a  canon  of  writings  which  were  accepted  by  orthodox 
churches  and  writers,  and  which  were  regarded  as  written  by  the  apostles  or  their 
disciples,  and  taken  as  inspired  Scripture.  The  completed  NT  expresses  the 
ideal  self-understanding  of  a  whole  religious  movement. 

Historical  Problems  of  Church  Renewal,  ed.  R.  Aubert,  Concilium,  Church 
History,  Vol.  7  (Glen  Rock,  N.J.:  Paulist  Press,  1965,  $4.50),  ix  and  179  pp. 

The  seventh  volume  of  Concilium,  the  new  international  theological  publishing 
venture,  includes  two  articles  relating  to  NT  studies:  (1)  “The  Primacy  and  the 
Decentralization  of  the  Early  Church”  by  H.  Marot,  O.S.B.,  and  (2)  “Chris¬ 
tians  and  Military  Service  in  the  Early  Church”  by  J.  Fontaine. 

A.  M.  Javierre,  El  tema  literario  de  la  sucesion  en  el  judaismo,  helenismo  y 
cristianismo  primitivo.  Prolegomenos  para  el  estudio  de  la  sucesion  apostolica, 
Bibliotheca  theologica  Salesiana,  Ser.  I:  Fontes,  Vol.  1  (Zurich:  Pas-Verlag, 
1963,  paper  6000  Lire),  x  and  594  pp.  Indexed. 

The  author  attempts  to  reconstruct  with  fidelity  the  primitive  theory  of  succes¬ 
sion.  He  first  studies  the  theme  of  diadoche  in  Hellenistic  literature:  succession 
of  authority  and  of  doctrine.  Next,  succession  is  examined  in  the  Greek  OT  and 
the  literature  of  Judaism  (including  rabbinism  and  Qumran).  Finally  the -author 
turns  to  the  presence  of  succession  in  Christian  literature:  Christian  reflections 
of  the  Judaeo-Hellenistic  diadoche,  and  the  place  of  succession  in  the  trans¬ 
mission  of  dogma  and  in  the  perpetuation  of  the  ministry.  He  then  presents  the 
Christian  theory  of  succession. 

F.  W.  Kantzenbach,  Urchristentum  und  die  alte  Kirche.  Das  Christentum  von 
seinen  Anfdngen  bis  sum  Zerfall  des  Romischen  Reiches,  Evangelische  Enzyklo- 
padie,  Band  3  (Giitersloh:  Gerd  Mohn,  1964,  paper  DM  7.80),  191  pp.  Bibli¬ 
ography. 

The  author  intends  that  his  comprehensive  general  review  of  the  main  currents 
of  early  Christianity  stress  the  theological  issues  relevant  to  the  present  in  a 
form  intelligible  to  the  laity.  Six  chapters  treat  the  Jewish  background  of 
Christianity,  Christ  and  the  apostles.  Another  dozen  cover  the  Fathers,  early 
heresies,  councils,  persecutions  and  relations  with  Rome  up  to  the  Council  of 
Chalcedon.  Several  chronological  charts  are  included. 

O.  Knoch,  Eigenart  und  Bedeutung  der  Eschatologie  im  theologischen  Aufriss 
des  ersten  Clemensbriefes.  Eine  auslegungsgeschichtliche  Untersuchung,  Theo- 
phaneia  17  (Bonn:  Peter  Hanstein  Verlag,  1964,  cloth  DM  47,  paper  42),  483 
pp.  Indexed. 

Knoch  examines  the  theological,  especially  the  eschatological,  perspective  of 
1  Clement  which  presents  a  synthesis  of  the  Christian  understanding  of  the  OT, 
the  acceptable  traditions  of  the  Hellenistic  synagogue  and  the  concepts  of  the 
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cosmological  theology  and  ethics  of  Hellenism.  He  treats  the  background  to  the 
letter,  then  studies  the  futurity  of  salvation,  as  presented  in  the  letter,  the  basic 
attitude  of  Christians  to  the  eschaton  and  the  presence  of  salvation.  Finally  he 
outlines  salvation-history  as  presented  in  1  Clement.  The  work  was  originally  a 
1959  dissertation  for  the  Catholic-theological  faculty  at  Tubingen. 

J.  Maier,  Vom  Kultus  cur  Gnosis.  Studicn  cur  Vor-  und  Friiligcschichtc  dcr 
“jiidischcn  Gnosis  ”  Bundcslade ,  Gottesthron  und  Markabah,  Kairos  1  (Salzburg;: 
O.  Muller  Verlag,  1964,  paper  138  0.  Sch.),  151  pp.  Indexed. 

Inaugurating  a  series  of  monographs  concerned  with  the  history  of  religions, 
M’s  study  investigates  prehistoric  and  early  historic  gnosis  as  it  developed  in 
the  Jewish  concepts  of  ark,  throne  of  God  and  chariot.  A  dissertation  presented 
to  the  philosophical  faculty  of  the  University  of  Vienna  in  1963,  his  work 
embraces  three  divisions:  (1)  relevant  history  and  religion  through  David’s 
reign,  (2)  the  ark  and  the  throne  of  God  during  the  monarchy  and  (3)  the 
throne  of  God  and  the  chariot  in  the  later  development  of  Judaism. 

L.  A.  Mayer,  Bibliography  of  the  Samaritans,  ed.  D.  Broadribb,  Supplements  to 
Abr-Nahrain,  Vol.  1  (Leiden:  Brill,  1964,  paper  8  gld.),  vi  and  49  pp. 

The  basis  of  this  bibliography  was  published  by  M  in  Eretc-Isracl,  1956. 
Before  his  death  both  he  and  the  editor  supplemented  that  original  nucleus,  and 
the  editor  has  included  a  number  of  archaeological  reports  and  historical  articles 
concerning  the  pre-Christian  period.  There  are  in  all  646  entries,  plus  about  70 
in  Hebrew  and  four  in  Arabic. 

A  Patristic  Greek  Lexicon,  ed.  G.  W.  H.  Lampe  Fascicle  4  (meteorisma — 
prokatatithemi)  (New  York:  Oxford  University  Press,  1965,  paper  $13.45; 
Oxford:  Clarendon  Press),  pp.  865-1152. 

The  latest  fascicle  of  L’s  lexicon  contains  several  articles  of  considerable 
length:  nesteia  (7  cols.),  nous  (8),  ousia  (11),  pathos  (6),  parthenia  (6), 
parthenos  (7),  pistis  (10),  pneuma  (14),  etc.  Most  of  the  major  articles  discuss 
the  usage  of  the  terms  under  numerous  headings  so  as  to  provide  a  sharp 
delineation  of  the  variant  nuances. 

J.  A.  Sanders,  The  Psalms  Scroll  from  Qumran  Cave  11  (llQPsa),  Discoveries 
in  the  Judaean  Desert  of  Jordan  IV  (New  York:  Oxford  University  Press, 
1965,  $10.10;  Oxford:  Clarendon  Press,  63  s.),  xi  and  99  pp.,  17  plates.  Indexed. 

The  critical  edition  of  llQPsa,  found  in  1957  and  unrolled  in  1961,  commences 
with  a  brief  description  of  the  state  of  the  scroll  and  its  four  fragments  (which 
contain  parts  of  Pss  93,  101 — 103,  105,  109,  118,  119,  121 — 146,  148 — 151;  2 
Sam  23:7;  and  eight  apocryphal  writings),  its  paleography  and  orthography. 
There  follow  the  text,  apparatus  and  plates.  The  treatment  of  Nos.  1—3  of  the 
five  Syriac  apocryphal  psalms,  the  “plea  for  deliverance,  Sir  51:13  ff.,  apostro¬ 
phe  to  Zion,”  “hymn  to  the  Creator,”  and  “David’s  compositions”  include  transla¬ 
tion  and  notes  in  addition  to  the  text  and  apparatus. 

R.  L.  Simpson,  The  Interpretation  of  Prayer  in  the  harly  Church,  The  Library 
of  History  and  Doctrine  (Philadelphia:  Westminster  Press,  1965,  $5.00),  189  pp. 
Bibliography.  Indexed. 

In  his  search  for  a  modern  understanding  of  prayer,  S  turns  to  the  Fathers. 
An  analysis  of  five  patristic  treatises  on  prayer  (Tertullian,  Cyprian,  Origen, 
Gregory  of  Nyssa  and  Theodore  of  Mopsuestia),  the  patristic  interpretations  oi 
the  Our  Father  and  a  consideration  of  sacramental  prayer  are  his  major  concerns 
here.  The  NT  is  not  extensively  considered. 
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M.  C.  Tenney,  New  Testament  Times  (Grand  Rapids:  Eerdmans,  1965,  $5.95), 
xv  and  396  pp.,  126  photos,  3  maps.  Bibliography.  Indexed. 

Issuing  this  volume  as  a  companion  to  his  New  Testament  Survey  [cf.  NT  A 
6  (2,  ’62)  p.  263],  T  presents,  in  a  necessarily  “compressed  and  skeletal”  fashion, 
the  historical  sources,  political  currents,  cultural  tensions,  religious  traditions, 
etc.,  of  the  NT  period.  He  also  considers  the  early  Church’s  controversies,  its 
expansion  and  persecution.  The  period  covered  is  from  the  revolt  of  the  Macca¬ 
bees  in  168  B.C.  to  Hadrian’s  death  in  A.D.  138.  The  literary  and  theological 
content  of  the  NT  are  kept  only  secondarily  in  view  since  T’s  primary  aim  is  to 
provide  the  details  and  data  against  which  they  are  to  be  interpreted. 

V erkiindigung  und  Forschung.  Theologischer  Jahresbericht  1960/62,  Lief.  3 
(Munich:  Chr.  Kaiser  Verlag,  1965,  paper  DM  2.90),  pp.  149-256. 

The  third  fascicle  of  the  annual  of  the  German  Society  for  Evangelical  The¬ 
ology  [cf.  NT  A  8  (3,  ’64)  p.  462]  contains  six  articles  on  practical  theology  and 
the  OT.  There  are  no  NT  articles,  but  several  recent  books  on  the  NT  are 
reviewed. 

F.  X.  Weiser,  S.J.,  The  Holy  Land.  A  Pilgrim's  Description  in  Word  and 
Picture  (Collegeville,  Minn.:  Liturgical  Press,  1965,  $4.00),  184  pp.,  illustrated. 
Bibliography.  Indexed. 

A  first-person  account  of  W’s  pilgrimage  to  the  Holy  Land  describes  the 
holy  places  and  related  geographical  features  of  Egypt,  Palestine,  Jordan, 
Lebanon  and  Syria  as  they  existed  when  he  made  his  trip  and  also  in  relation 
to  their  biblical  history.  Many  illustrations  in  both  color  and  black  and  white  are 
included.  Fr.  Weiser  is  currently  professor  of  philosophy  at  the  Boston  College 
School  of  Education. 

B.  R.  Youngman,  Into  all  the  World.  The  Story  of  Christianity  to  1066  A.D. 
(New  York:  St.  Martin’s  Press,  1965,  $5.95),  222  pp.,  34  illustrations,  12  maps. 
Bibliography.  Indexed. 

The  development  of  Christianity  in  the  Roman  Empire,  Britain,  the  East  and 
in  the  monasteries  during  the  first  millenium  of  Christianity  is  the  subject  of 
Y’s  book  intended  for  use  in  British  schools.  Topics  treated  include:  evidence 
from  the  catacombs,  beginnings  of  monastic  life,  heresies,  the  growth  of  the 
Scriptures,  etc.  A  four-page  chronological  chart  correlates  political,  religious, 
social  and  literary  events. 

ADDITIONAL  BOOKS  RECEIVED 

W.  F.  Beck,  He  Died  and  Rose  for  Me.  The  Story  of  Lent,  Easter,  and  the 
Ascension  from  The  New  Testament  in  the  Language  of  Today  (St.  Louis: 
Concordia  Publishing  House,  1966,  paper  $.25),  32  pp. 

L.  Boros,  S.J.,  The  Mystery  of  Death,  trans  G.  Bainbridge,  O.S.B.  (New  York: 
Herder  &  Herder,  1965,  $4.50),  x  and  201  pp. 

H.  M.  Buck,  People  of  the  Lord.  The  History,  Scriptures,  and  Faith  of  Ancient 
Israel  (New  York:  Macmillan,  1966,  $7.50;  London:  Collier-Macmillan),  xvii 
and  653  pp.,  52  photos,  13  maps.  Bibliography.  Indexed. 

Designed  as  a  tool  to  initiate  readers  into  the  world  of  biblical  study,  B’s 
book  “is  neither  an  introduction  to  biblical  theology  nor  a  literary  analysis, 
although  theological  and  literary  concerns  receive  due  attention.” 
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F.  Colquhoun,  Total  Christianity,  Christian  Forum  Books  (Chicago:  Moodv 
Press,  1965,  paper  $.95),  91  pp. 

Days  of  the  Lord,  I:  Winter,  ed.  W.  G.  Storey  (New  York:  Herder  &  Herder, 
1965,  $3.95),  219  pp. 

P.  Drijvers,  O.C.S.O.,  The  Psalms.  Their  Structure  and  Meaning  (New  York: 
Herder  &  Herder,  1965,  $5.50),  xiii  and  269  pp.  Bibliography.  Indexed. 

R.  Hazelton,  New  Accents  in  Contemporary  Theology,  Harper  ChapelBooks 
CB  18  F  (New  York:  Harper  &  Row,  1965,  paper  $.95),  144  pp.  Bibliography. 

Indexed. 

L.  T.  Lyall,  A  Passion  for  the  Impossible.  The  China  Inland  Mission  1865-1965 
(Chicago:  Moody  Press,  1965,  $3.50),  208  pp.  Bibliography. 

A.  G.  Martimort,  En  mcmoire  de  Moi.  La  pridre  de  iEglise  et  ses  sacrcmcnts 
(8th  rev.  ed. ;  Paris:  Editions  de  l’Ecole,  1965),  261  pp.,  illustrated. 

H.  Maurier,  Essai  d'une  tlicologie  du  paganisme  (Paris:  Editions  de  l’Orante, 
1965),  327  pp. 

P.  Molinari,  S.J.,  Saints.  Their  Place  in  the  Church,  trans.  D.  Maruca,  S.J. 
(New  York:  Sheed  &  Ward,  1965,  $5.50),  xv  and  240  pp.  Indexed. 

Pastoral  Reform  in  Church  Government,  ed.  T.  Jimenez-Urresti  and  N.  Edelby, 
Concilium,  Canon  Law,  Vol.  8  (Glen  Rock,  N.J.:  Paulist  Press,  1965,  $4.50), 
viii  and  184  pp. 

H.  H.  Rowley,  The  Servant  of  the  Lord  and  other  Essays  on  the  Old  Testa¬ 
ment  (2nd  rev.  ed. ;  Oxford:  Blackwell,  1965,  50  s.),  xv  and  355  pp.  Indexed. 

J.  Scharbert,  Die  Proplietcu  Israels  bis  700  v.  Chr.  (Cologne:  Verlag  J.  P. 
Bachem,  1965,  DM  36),  359  pp.,  2  maps.  Indexed. 

E.  Schillebeeckx,  O.P.,  L’Eglise  du  Christ  et  Vhomme  d’aujourd'hui  scion 
Vatican  II,  trans.  T.  Bouman  (Le  Puy — Lyon:  Xavier  Mappus,  1965,  paper 

11.10  F),  166  pp. 

G.  S.  Sloyan,  Worship  in  a  New  Key.  What  the  Council  Teaches  on  the 
Liturgy,  A  Liturgical  Conference  Book  (New  York:  Herder  &  Herder,  1965, 
$3.95),  191  pp.  Indexed. 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  H.  Taylor,  J.  Hudson  Taylor.  A  Biography,  The  Tyndale  Series 
of  Great  Biographies  (Chicago:  Moody  Press,  1965,  $4.95),  xi  and  366  pp. 
photo.  Indexed. 

Die  Welt  der  Bibel,  ed.  W.  Hillmann  et  al.  (Dusseldorf:  Patmos-Verlag,  1965). 

18.  N.  Lohfink,  S.J.,  Hore,  Israel!  Auslegung  von  Texten  aus  dem  Buch 
Deuteronomium  (paper  DM  5.80),  123  pp. 

19.  J.  Tyciak,  Prophetische  Profile.  Gestalten  und  Gedanken  des  Zwolfpro- 
phetenbuches  (paper  DM  6.80),  112  pp. 
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